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There is true economy 
in the purchase of a good used car 
from a reputable merchant 


keep pace with life today you 
must have an automobile—new 
or used. 


Used cars meet this need for thou- 
sands of people because recondi- 
tioned cars are either lower in price; 
or they are finer built than a new 
car at the same price and there- 
fore provide transportation of a 
higher and more impressive quality 
than the owner would otherwise feel 


he could afford. 


A wider recognition of these facts is 


rapidly increasing the used car busi- 


ness. People from all walks 
of life are buying used cars 
—doctors, lawyers, engi- 









‘CADILLAC La SALVE 
___ USED CARS 





neers, business men—more than 
ever before and more representative 
of all the professions. 


With most buyers it is a question of 
value—obtaining as much as pos- 
sible for every dollar invested. 


Really remarkable strides have been 
made by motor car manufacturers in 
increasing the value of new cars. 
The dollar today buys far more in 
motor car transportation than it 
did ten years ago. 


For out and out bargains, there 
is nothing to compare with some 
used cars—when the purchaser 
exercises just a little thought 


’ and care. 


a 


One of the first 
things every used 
car buyer should 
consider is the reli- 
ability of thedealer. 
Buy from the man 
with an established 





business in new cars of recognized 
quality—a merchant who has a 
reputation to maintain. 


The very fact that Cadillac-La Salle 
dealers have been selected to sell 
cars of such high quality is a guaran- 
tee of their integrity and capability 
as business men, whether your 
transaction with them is for a new 
or a used car. 


Because cf the position Cadillac and 
La Salle occupy in the field of finer 
cars, their dealers have used car 
stocks in which many standard 
makes are included. If what they 
offer does not include the particular 
car you seek, it is quite likely they 
can direct you'to it. 








These Cadillac-La Salle men want 
your good will and, to deserve it and 
keep it, they condition their cars 
and price them reasonably. They 
are recommended to everyone with- 
out reservation. 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


OSHAWA, CANADA 
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Follow the definite plan given in the new 
edition of this famous book, and your 
financial ry seen opel is won. The plan 
works just as surely whether you are now 
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The way is certain—each step plainly in- 
dicated and absolutely safe—independent 
of luck, business genius or speculation. 


Every fact has been harvested out of 
the 48 years’ experience of Cochran & 
McCluer in the first mortgage investment 
banking business. 


The plan is so simple any one can under- 
stand it—so definite any one can follow 
it—and so certain no one can fail. 


In addition to the Financial Independ- 
ence Plan and the unique budget sched- 

ule, the book gives suggestions that en- 
able ou to enjoy more of the good things 
of life, both while building your inde- 
pendent fortune and after you have at- 
tained it. 


We invite the most skeptical to read this 
lain, straightforward, interesting book. 
hone, call or send coupon. We employ no 

salesmen, therefore none will call. 


MAIL THIS FOR 
Seaimasednesanaceenanaen -, 


Cochran & McCluer Co PSM i 
46 N. Dearborn St., Chicago } 
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Trading in CHINESE 
LAUNDRY TICKETS 


By WALLACE AMES, Financial Editor 


XPLANATORY foreword: To aid 
getting ahead through investment 
—that is the object of this depart- 

ment; it does not foster speculation. But 


| something happened in the financial 


| world, beginning October 24, 1929, which 
| affected investors as well as speculators, 


causing a violent re-adjustment in view- 
point and reasoning as applied to money. 
What caused all this? 

Perhaps a peek into Avery Atwater’s 
diary, with our own interpolated com- 
ments, may help to clarify the thinking 
and understanding of PopULAR SCIENCE 
MontTHLY readers. Multiply Avery At- 
water by several million (others just like 
him) and you begin to understand how so 


_ many people helped to bring about their 


own financial downfall. 


Extracts from Avery Atwater’s diary: 

Ji “T have worked out a 
budget plan which will enable me to save 
$1,000 this year. A year from now I will 
become a bondholder. In the meantime 





_ Lam going to make a special study of safe 


investments. I intend to put my money 
in something that is absolutely safe.” 
January 1, 1925:—“The $1,000 I 


| planned to save last year is now in the 
| bank—and a little more. I have decided 





to buy a bond of the X Company. It 
will cost me $960 and in ten years will 
pay me back $1,000. In the meantime I 
will collect $50 interest each year. My 
investment banker tells me that there is 
more than $2,000 of property value 
pledged as security for my $1,000 bond.” 

Avery has evidently made a sound in- 
vestment from the old-fashioned view- 
point of safety...his first big step 
toward financial independence. 

July 1, 1925:—“Bill Bowers tells me 
that he too has become an investor. He 
has just bought 10 shares of common 
stock in the X Company, whose bond I 
hold. His stock cost $90 a share and pays 
7% a year on its $100 par value, so he is 
| getting $70 1 year on his $900 while I 
am getting $50 on an investment of $960. 
I think I will talk to my investment 
| Romeo about this differerfce.” 


RIEFLY, the comparative positions of 
stock and bond holders is this: X Com- 
pany owes each bondholder the face value 
of his bond, agrees to repay the amount 
of the bond at its maturity, and pledges 
security to guarantee the fulfillment of 
the obligation. In comparison, the stock- 
holder owns an interest in whatever 
property and earnings remain in X 
Company after such prior charges as 
bond obligations have been met. The 
stockholder is a partner; the bondholder, 
a creditor. Since the stockholder takes 
a subordinate position he is entitled to a 
higher income (when earnings permit). 
January 1, 1926:—“It seems that, 


more and more, my friends are in- 
vesting in stocks. Bill Bowers is only 
one of many who have made money on 
stocks they bought during the past 
year. This year I think I will invest my 
savings in stocks instead of in bonds.” 

April 1, 1926:—‘“‘My stock invest- 
ments are not turning out so well. After 
I bought them they both went up to 
considerably higher prices than I paid. 
But during the latter part of March the 
bottom fell out and they are now worth 
less than I paid. Guess my bond was the 
best investment after all.” 

During March, 1926 there was quite 
a severe decline in stock prices, at least 
as judged by standards of those days. 

Some thought the end of the bull 
market was at hand. But they were 
wrong as the action of the stock market 
thereafter showed. 


ANUARY 1, 1927:—“‘After my expe- 

rience with stocks last March I thought 
the best thing for me to do was to stick 
to bonds as a form of investment, but I 
guess I was wrong. Bill Bowers tells 
me that during the latter half of the year 
he more than recovered his March stock 
losses, I am planning to invest in stocks 
again this year and see if I can be as 
fortunate as Bill.” 

July 1, 1927:—‘“‘Casting up my ac- 
counts for the first half of this year I 
find that I have made a nice profit on 
stocks. Profits alone, not including 
dividends, amount to over $500 so far 
this year. That is a heap better than 
the $50 a year that I get on my $1,000 
bond. I can see where I will be on Easy 
Street in no time. But Bill Bowers is 
doing much better than I am. He always 
seems to be a step ahead of me in this 
investment business. He trades on mar- 
gin so that he can carry from two to 
three times as much stock as I own. 
His profits amount to two or three times 
as much as mine—on the same amount 
of invested meney. Bob tells me that 
he only pays 5% or 6% on his debit 
balance and that his profits the first 
half of this year were over 20%. It 
strikes me as a very profitable arrange- 
ment where one can make 20% on money 
which costs not over 6%. I think I will 
start trading on margin. 

Avery Atwater has now ceased to be 
an investor and has become a speculator. 
Judging by the record of his diary he is 
no longer selecting securities (either 
bonds or stocks) on their intrinsic merit 
(earning power plus underlying value) 
but entirely on the anticipation of an in- 
crease in market price which will permit 
him to sell at a profit. 

January 1, 1928:—“Bonds as a form 
of investment seem to have gone out 
of style. Nobody talks about anything 
but stocks. My X (Continued on page 5) 
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Company bond is quoted around $900 
now, or $60 less than I paid for it. My 
broker tells me that all bond prices are 
off because of the lack of demand and 
the widespread public interest in stocks. 
Guess I will sell my bond, take my loss 
and make it up on some stock.” 


HE years 1928 and 1929 witnessed such 

a drastic falling off of bond issues as 
a form of financing that the old-fashioned 
bond became all but extinct. It became 
well nigh impossible to interest people in 
bonds unless they were convertible into 
common stock or carried warrants en- 
titling the holder to purchase common 
stock at a fixed price. This was one of 
the many indications of the general pub- 
lic afflicted with the speculative craze. 

January 2, 1928:—“I sold my bond and 
bought some stock today. The income 
yield on my bond was a bit over 5% while 
the stock I bought only yields around 3%. 
But I guess that is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the stock profits I 
should make.”’ 

The public at large began to reason 
things out much as Avery Atwater did. 
Little or no consideration was given to 
the income yield of securities. There 
was no limit as to how high or how fast 
stocks were going up... so everybody 
thought .. . and in this state of mind a 
mere 4%, 5% or 6% income yield was of 
little consequence. Ww hat a change from 
the days when stocks had to be sold on a 
basis to yield a higher income than bonds! 

August 1, 1928:—‘“The stock mar- 
ket has been a bit nervous lately, 
due to the action of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in raising its re-discount rate to 
5%. Personally I do not understand the 
significance of this, but I should worry. 
My stocks went down for a few days, 
but they are going up again now.” 

Perhaps this was the beginning of the 
real reckless period for a giddy thinking 
on the part of the speculative public. 


EBRUARY 15, 1929:—“I have been a 

little worried about my stocks lately. 
The Federal Reserve Board has issued 
some kind of a warning that seems to 
cause quite a bit of comment in my 
broker’s office. Prices have fluctuated 
irregularly of late, but are still so much 
higher than those I paid that I guess I 
am well protected.” 

It is a matter of record that between 
July, 1928 and February, 1929 the 
average price of a representative list of 
industrial stocks rose from approximately 
200 to about 320. Brokers’ loans (credit 
on which people bought stocks) had ad- 
vanced to heights never before approxi- 
mated. Too much of the country’s sup- 
ply of credit was being absorbed in the 
stock market; leaving not enough for 
commerce and trade. Hence the Federal 
Reserve warning that it would have to 
take steps to conserve the supply of 
credit for business. 

March 26, 1929:—“I wonder how 
much interest I will have to pay the 
broker this month. (Continued on page 6) 
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ADVICE to HUSBANDS 


whose wives are careless about money 


By a Husband > 


derstands the value of money. 
When she goes shopping, she 
usually comes back without a cent. 
I am not complaining — far 
from it. Helen is a wonderful wife 
and awonderful housekeeper. But 
frankly, I don’t believe she real- 
izes how fast the dollars slip 
through her fingers. 

_T used to think, “What would 
become of us if we didn’t get a 
little farther ahead financially? 
And what on earth would become 
of Helen and the children if any- 
thing ever happened to me?” 

One day I told my worries to a 
friend. He listened carefully — 
asked questions. Then e began to talk. 


| OFTEN wonder if my wife un- 


How to end money worries 


“Frank,” he said, “you don’t want to 
pay rent all your life. You hope to own 
your own home some day. And you want 
to quit work sometime, don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Then do this. Write to the Phoenix 
Mutual in Hartford and ask them to 
send you a copy of a little book they 
have. It’s called ‘How to Get the Things 
You Want’ and it tells how you can get 
rid of a lot of those money worries that 
are bothering you.” 

I followed my friend’s advice. In a 
day or two I received a copy of one of 
the most interesting little books I have 
ever read. It explained how I could end 
my biggest money worries by simply 
rearranging my financial life slightly. 

It described a plan, recently perfected 
by financial experts—a plan which 
would enable me to insure a comfortable 
future for myself and family. 

It also showed me that our financial 
trouble was not due to my wife’s care- 
lessness. It was due to my own ignorance 
of a few simple financial rules. 


Send for the facts 
This story is typical. The book, “How 
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New Retirement Income Plan 
Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 policy 
will do for you: 

It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100, ne assures 
a return of at least $10,000, and perhaps much 
more, depending upon how long you Lives or or, 
if you prefer, a Cash Settlement of 

It guarantees upon death y rong 

any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $10,000. 
Or $50 a month for at least 24 years and 8 
months. Total . . 2 0 0 co « @ . 

It guarantees upon death result- 

ing from accident before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or $100 a month for at least 24 years and 8 
months. Total $29,646 
It guarantees during permanent to- 
tal disability enum L before age 60 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 and pay- 
ment for you of all premiums. 
Plans for women or for retirement at ages 55 
or 60 are also available. 


o"¢ 6's & 8 O'S 











to Get the Things You Want,” tells 
how you can become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can provide an in- 
come to retire on—how you can do 
many other things which you may have 
felt were beyond the reach of your income. 

The plan it describes is backed by one 
of the oldest, most conservative in- 
stitutions in this country. The minute 
you read about it you will realize why it 
works. No obligation. Send for your copy 
of the free book now. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





nacre Dany ay 1851 
Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 489 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new owk, 


“How To GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 


Date of Birth 






















































Ir isnt the pipe that causes these 
embarrassing moments, Mr. Puff. 
It’s the tobacco. Isn't it time you dis- 
covered Sir Walter Raleigh— patron 
saint of pipe smokers, who discovered 
how good a pipe can be? His tavorite 
smoking mixture really is milder. It 
really is just about the richest, mellow- 
est, mildest blend of choice Burleys 
you ve ever smoked. 








How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


(Hint No. 2) When breaking in a new pipe, 
smoke your first few pipefuls slowly. Don’t let 
your pipe get hot. Fast burning discolors and 
burns the wood and bakes the oils in the to- 
bacco before the pipe is properly “seasoned.” 
Send for our free booklet, “How to Take Care 
of Your Pipe.” Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. Dept. 85 























































































Sir WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smokin | Tobacco 

















| they say was the wildest break in the history 


| appeared and in a few dark days the 


| Write for the booklet to Cochran & McC 
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Trading in Chinese 
Laundry Tickets 
(Continued from page 5) 


| Call money shot up to 20% today and 
things generally look a bit uncertain. 
But at the rate at which I have been 
making profits the past year I guess I can 
afford to pay the high interest rate... 
if stock prices do not drop.” 





UGUST 25, 1929:—“I guess there is 
no end to this business of making 
money in stocks. I thought the bottom 
had dropped out of the market earlier 
this month, but after a little decline they 
resumed their upward trend with re- 
newed buoyancy. My small beginning 
with 10 shares of stock has grown into 
quite an account. I am now carrying 
400 shares on margin and am planning 
to make more purchases between now 
and the first of the year.” 
October 24, 1929:—“My dream of riches 
is over. 1 was wiped out today in what 


of the market.” 

The public had finally awakened to 
the fact that it had been trading in 
Chinese laundry tickets. It had been buy- 
ing and selling initials (abbreviations 
used on the ticker to represent stocks) 
and had been risking its money in quota- 
tions (which it thought would go up for- 
ever) with utter disregard for intrinsic 
values. For years there had always been 
a buyer who would pay a higher price for 
a stock. Suddenly the buyers all dis- 


profit dreams of millions of people faded 
away. 

The moral is clear. When you invest, 
buy security ... management . . . earning 
power ... income. Don’t put your money 
in tips and hopes. Judge by a record of 
performance instead of glowing future 
anticipations. 





To Help You Get Ahead 


T= Booklets listed below will help every 
family in laying out a financial plan. They 
will be sent on request. 


The House Behind the Bonds reminds the 
investor of the importance, not only of studying 
the investment, but of checking up the banker 
who offers it. Address: Fidelity Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., 1188 New York Life Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


How to Retire in Fifteen Years is the story 
of a safe, sure and definite method of establish- 
ing an estate and building an independent in- 
come which will support you the rest of your 
life on the basis of your present living bu pet. 

uer 


Company, 46 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


How toGet the Things You Wanttells how 
you Can mse insurance as an active part of your 
ogram for getting ahead inenaiaiie. Phoenix 
utual Life Insurance Company, 328 Elm Street, 
Hartford, Conn., will send you this booklet on 
request. 


The Guaranteed Way to Financial Inde- 
pendence tells how a definite monthly savings 


will wy Ee financial independence. 
rite for this klet to Investors yndicate, 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 
FIDELITY BOND HOLDERS 


i Dr. J. A. C.— prominent specialist 
with a lar, 





rge practice, age 43, bach- 
elor, resident member of a well- 
known club — through his consist- 
ent investment over a_ period of 
years in such safe securities as Fidel- 
ity Bonds 


he has an income today, 
outside of 


his practice, of close to 
$6,000. Dr. C. is one of a large 
number of professional men who have preferred 
conservative Fidelity 6% First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds to investments that glitter with 
promises of sudden gain. The independence of 
these ment marks the wisdom of their choice. 


If you have surplus funds to invest, consider the 
fact that Fidelity Bonds are first mortgages on 
new income- ucing real estate. They offer no 
sudden profit. But they assure you, through the 
Fidelity guarantee of payment of both principal 
and interest when due, utmost security and a 
satisfactory rate of yield. Send for list of available 
issues. 


J.U. MENTEER . Prov ~~ INCORPORATED I913 
660 Chemical Building, St. Louis 
1188 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
378 Colorado Nat’l Bank Bldg., Denver 
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MONEY FOR YOUR 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 


OE dollar per day systematically 
invested over a period of years on 
the Investors Syndicate Plan will pay 
all expenses of the finest university or 
technical school training. 

By starting now you assure these 
advantages for your boy or girl, with- 
out strain to yourself. Clip this 
advertisement and return it with your 
mame and address for full details. 


160,000 INVESTORS 
RESOURCES OVER $32,000,000 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


*FOUNDED 18946 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


OFFICES IN 51 PRINCIPAL CITIES 












100 North Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING IN RESEARCH 











THE ELECTRIC EYE TURNS ON FIRE EXTINGUISHERS THE INSTANT IT SEES SMOKE 


Electric eyes that never sleep 


Seconds are precious when a fire breaks out in the 
dipping room of a factory. With hundreds of 
gallons of highly inflammable paint exposed in 
shallow vats, it would take but a minute for 


flames to spread into every department. 


At this point today the electric eye, an electric 
tube delicately sensitive to light, stands vigilant 
watch, ready to release extinguishing gas 
the instant a puff of smoke marks an acci- 
dental blaze. It never tires, never goes off 
duty, never gives a fire a chance to spread. 

Industry is finding many other jobs, too, 
for this new electrical servant. In match- 


Westinghouse 
Electrific ation 





minute. It will report excess smoke from power- 
house chimneys, or turn on lights when day- 
light wanes. In experimental installations it is 
controlling traffic by registering the shadows of 
cars. In many a modern theater the electric eye 
gives the “silent drama” a voice. From a tiny 
shadow path on a strip of film it picks up vibra- 
tions that make pictures talk and laugh 
and sing for your amusement. 
Westinghouse engineers, who worked on 
the development of the electric eye, are 
also developing a multitude of its appli- 
cations. Westinghouse research covers 
every step in electrical advancement, 





ing colors it is more sensitive than the  weastingh 


human eye. It can count 
objects at the rate of 3600 a 





from theory to the point of 
every-day, practical uses. 
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The Education of the 
Great Universities 


in the Simplest, Handiest 
Form yet devised 


—completely NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
BRITANNICA 


OW all the world’s knowledge can be yours in 

the simplest, handiest form yet devised. Simple 

because all the searching and studying has been done 

‘x you. Handy because you can stay right in your own 

home and range through every subject known to man. 

This completely new Britannica is a “new model”, a 
$2,000,000 work, new in plan and purpose. 


Never before has knowledge been made so accessible. 
Never before has it been presented in a form so convenient, 


so authoritative and yet so fascinating. 












A New and Different University world’s remotest wonders—all are 


The very men whose wisdom you 
would share at the ,reat universities 
have written this newest, greatest 
Britannica. But no single university 
~could possess such a faculty or offer 
such an amazing variety of subjects. 

Here waiting for you in quick easy 
form is the learning and experience of 
3,500 supreme authorities. Knowledge 
so humanized, so “live” and vivid, that 
it reads like a novel. It keeps you fas- 
cinated—hour after hour. 


Secrets of Study and Seminar 


It is education of a new type that the 
new Britannica gives you. Education 
“speeded up”, made more practical 
—brought right into your home for your 
everyday use. You need not leave your 
living room—yet your instructors come 
to you from every quarter of the globe. 

Open any one of its 24 volumes. Here 
is the latest information in every field. 
The secrets of the laboratory, the new- 


yours on the instant. 

The 15,000 illustrations are an endless 
treasure of interest and education, a 
unique, colorful gallery of art and nature 
and science. 

For All the Family 

This is literally a book for every single 
member of the family. “It satisfies the 
needs of curious readers from eight to 
eighty”, says James Harvey Robinson. 
Itis a help-book that is absolutely indis- 

pensable for your children. It stimulates 
their minds, makes them think for 
themselves. 

Not a question they can ask, not a 
point you can wonder about, but the 
new Britannica settles it at once—once 
and for all. 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICE 


ET the cost of this extraordinary 





MAHOGANY BOOKCASE 

This handsome bookcase table, made of 

genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 

with every set of the new Britannica. 

A first payment of only $5 brings books 
and bookcase to your home. 





INCLUDED 







Px 


such a price. Mass production on a 
scale never before possible gives you 
this set at less than a third of what it 
would otherwise cost. 

Make sure of your new Britannica 
now—at the present low price. Easy 
payments if desired. An initial pay- 
ment of only $5.00 brings the complete 
set with mahogany bookcase table to 
your home. 

This 56-page Booklet — FREE 

it includes specimen pages, maps, and 
color plates from the NEW Britannica. We 
will gladly send you your copy without the 
slightest obligation on your 
part. It gives full details //; h 
of bindings, present low 4 “he 
prices and easy pay- FY 
ment offer. as 

NOW—while this jie <<3// 


page is here before EPPS To 


you~ tear out cou- 
PSM 3-Al 












pon and send it in. 





knowledge book is extreme- 
ly low. Not for two generations 
has a completely new edition of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 





est discoveries of study andseminar,the the Britannica been offered at 





PRESIDENT JAMES R. ANGELL, OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
writes (in The Saturday Review of Literature): “The new 
Britannica is a work of consuming interest and one which 
establishes a standard that will long remain unchallenged.” 


> 








Please send me by return mail, without any obli- 
gation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Britannica together with low 
price offer, etc. 





Name 


Address._ 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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‘Afford it ? 


cculdnit afford to, be 





It you are still holding to 
a less efficient heating method, you are 
paying for the advantages of Electrol 
without enjoying them. 


The fuel economy, labor-saving conven- 
ience, cleanliness and healthful comfort 
of Electrol Automatic Oil heat are amaz- 
ingly low in cost—much less than you 
would expect. 


The selection of Electrol by people to 
whom cost does not matter and the enthu- 
siastic praise of owners everywhere may 
have caused you to think that this finer 
burner commands a higher price. A mis- 
taken idea—as any owner will tell you. 








Electrol’s distinguished performance and 
long trouble-free life make it not only out- 
standing as an oil burner value, but also 
acceptable as a practical form of heating 
for any home. 


Electric ignition . . . electric throughout 

.. entirely automatic, Electrol represents 
automatic oil heat af tts best. Governed in 
every phase of its quiet operation by the 
exclusive Master Control. Sizes for every 
home. Convenient terms. May we send 
you descriptive literature? 


ELECTROL INCORPORATED 
227 East 45th St. New York City 


a 
ELECTROL ‘3: 
ré z i 
b Yom 4 
The OIL BURNER with the Master Control ~~ 


LISTED AS STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES INSTITUTE 











© This seal on an advertisement in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY signifies the approval of the INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS. See page 8- 
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Forth from the kiln ~ 





Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


On wings of speed< 


Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


Out over land and sea~ 


Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


Summoned by all who fashion 
products of perfection. 


c— 


WORCESTER. MASS. 


‘ 


NORTON COMPANY 








Refractories~Floor 
and Stair Tiles 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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Where Does the House Heat Go? 


be 


THROUGH ROOF 
AND WALLS_ 
°o 


THROUGH 
GLASS 257%, 


ee 





THROUGH AIR LEAKAGE 
OR INFILTRATION AT _ 
DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


54 


How the loss is distributed. Most home owners know that considerable heat leaks out through the door and window cracks, but 


few realize that half of all the loss is through the roof and walls. 


This can be prevented by incorporating a good insulating material. 


Most of It Is Lost through the Roof and Walls; 
How Careful Insulation Prevents Waste of Fuel 


OST people carefully bar their 
doors to prevent any loss of 
valuables, and at the same 
time make no particular effort 

to stop the heat from leaking out of the 
house through roof, walls, and windows. 
Fuel is the largest single item of expendi- 
ture in maintaining the comfort of the 
ordinary home, and yet it has been 
estimated conservatively that the annual 
waste in fuel in the United States amounts 
to $450,000,000 just because of poor or 
unscientific construction of dwellings. 

Houses are more or less sievelike in 
their tendency to let their heat escape. 
Much of this heat leakage is preventable. 
For instance, experts agree that from 
fifty to fifty-five percent of all the heat 
that escapes from a house goes out 
through roof and walls, and there is a 
definite remedy for this in the form of 
house insulation. Then, twenty-five per- 
cent of the waste occurs through leakage 
at cracks in doors and windows—a heat 
loss which is partially preventable by the 
use of such precautions as weather 
stripping. The only loss that cannot be 
minimized is the twenty-five percent 
leakage through the glass in windows. 

Frequently, people refer to a house as 
“well built” or having ‘‘good substantial 
construction” when, as a matter of fact, 
it is far from being scientifically built 
from the standpoint of heating. Ordi- 
narily sound construction is not enough 
to prevent great heat leakage. Special 
efforts made to keep heat loss at a min- 
imum are well justified by the resulting 
comfort and economy. 

The heat leakage through roof and 
walls may be effectively stopped by in- 


By F. G. PRYOR 


Secretary, Popular Science Institute 


corporating in roof and wall construction 
a layer of one of the good commercial 
insulating materials now available. When 
the correct thickness of such a material 
is used, heating costs can be reduced as 
much as thirty percent or more, and 
the cost of properly insulating a house 
rarely exceeds two percent of the entire 
cost of the building. Take, for instance, 
a house that is insulated at a cost of $200. 
The yearly saving in fuel is likely to 
amount to as much as $50, or twenty-five 
percent of the cost of insulating. Few 
investments bring such returns. 
However, economy must be considered 
a minor reason for using insulation. The 
comfort which it provides is the chief 
justification for its use. For, despite 
efficient heating systems, temperature 
control is a difficult problem in most 
homes. Sudden drops in outside tem- 
perature are scarcely felt inside the 
insulated house, and the heating worries 
and constant furnace attendance that 
usually accompany a change in weather 
conditions are avoided. Furthermore, a 
uniform room temperature is possible in 
such houses, instead of the ten-to-twelve- 
degree difference between floor and ceiling 
temperature that is usual in dwellings of 
ordinary construction. This uniformity 
of temperature is effective in preventing 
drafts. Also, while the benefits of insula- 
tion are most apparent in- winter, the 
well-insulated house has decided ad- 
vantages in summer as well. In such a 


house, it has been found possible to keep 
upstairs rooms ten to fifteen degrees 
cooler than the outside temperature. 
Until a few years ago,. insulation was a 
subject of practical interest only to manu- 
facturers of refrigerators and to cold 
storage houses, yet today nine out of every 
ten architects and building contractors 
consider it an essential item in modern 
home building. This general recognition 
of the advantages of insulation on the 
part of building experts has been deter- 
mined by Popular Science Institute in 
questioning 5,000 architects and builders. 
The methods of combating heat Joss 
through window and door cracks are 
quite well known, and weather stripping, 
storm sashes, and calking compounds are 
in fairly wide use. When, in addition to 
using such measures to reduce the twenty- 
five percent heat loss at windows and 
doors, insulation is also used to cut down 
the doubly great leakage through roof 
and walls, then a house is scientifically 
built along modern ideas of comfort. 


PULAR SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
considers it important that the man 
who is buying or building a home should 
know the full facts on’ the subject of in- 
sulation, inasmuch as the term “‘in- 
sulated” is applied frequently to buildings 
that are not insulated at all, in the 
modern sense. A booklet has been pre- 
pared giving full information on insula- 
tion generally, on the materials to use, 
and their method of application. There 
is a twenty-five-cent charge for this 
booklet, which may be had by addressing 
Popular Science Institute, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PRESDWOOD 


The beautiful grain effects of matched veneers are re- 
produced so perfectly on Masonite ‘Presdwood that even 
experts often think it is the natural wood. More conven- 
tional finishes can also be applied to this grainless board 
—quickly and at low cost—with brush or spray gun. 
Presdwood is used in hundreds of products. Its 
smooth surface takes any finish. Its minutely fibrous 
character effects a perfect bond with either paint or 
lacquer. Its hardness and strength make the completed 
article almost immune from hair-line finish cracks. 
Does not crack or splinter 
Hundreds of industries have adopted Presdwood for 
its freedom from cracking, splitting and splintering, 
its great resistance to moisture, and because it never 
warps when properly handled. Where quality articles 
must be built at low cost, thousands of identical 
Presdwood parts are turned out by band saw, milling 
machine or punch press, for this grainless wood board 
is easily handled on any woodworking machine. 
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Typical of the beautiful finish which can be given 
to the perfect smooth surface of Presdwood. 
Directors’ room in the Security Savings and Loan 
Company Building, Cleveland. Finish applied 
by Cuyahoga Lumber Company of that city. 


Presdwood is used in everything from tiny toys to 
motor truck bodies. It panels ice boxes and builds incu- 
bators. It makes strong specialty shipping containers for 
fragile articles, smooth packing cases for delicate silks. 
It fashions decks of fast hydroplanes; makes weather- 
resisting road signs, strong partitions and light shelving. 
Lines concrete forms 

Presdwood is used to line concrete forms, for contrac- 
tors find that this grainless wood saves them thousands 
of dollars in labor costs, facilitates making, erecting and 
wrecking forms, speeds up the work where time means 
money, and produces a perfect, smooth surface unmarred 
by grain and knot marks. 

Eighty of the many interesting uses for Presdwood 
are listed in the Presdwood booklet which is sent, Free, 
to any manufacturer, builder, or home mechanic. Your 
copy will be mailed on receipt of the coupon. 
MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Too Many Eyeglasses? 


CAN any one list some adequate reasons for 
the tremendous increase in the wearing of 
glasses by persons of all ages during the past 
thirty years? To believe the oculists you would 
have to assume that there was no getting away 
from the terrible onslaught of spectacles which 
was destined to engulf the whole human race 
within a decade or so. But why should this be 
so? Our ancestors centuries back enjoyed com- 
fortable eyesight reading by candlelight, and 
assuredly the new flood of electric light cannot 
be harmful to the eyes, any more than the sun 
is. Nor have we any reason to believe that we 
have inherited particularly bad eyes from our 
progenitors. 

There is something wrong in the whole 
glasses business. If we are not careful, pretty 
soon those who go without glasses will be un- 
able to get employment or be ostracised from 
society. What have the eye doctors to say?— 
K. N. B., Dallas, Texas. 


What About This, Randy? 


I HAVE just read the article “How I Fly My 
Plane” by Randy Enslow, and though I am 
not from Missouri, he will have to show me 
that some of the things he says are true. I am 
a pilot myself with a 
thousand hours credit. 
Most things he says are 
correct, but when he 
came to the part about 
coming out of the cloud 
and “I had been flying 
} upside down without 
“knowing it,” that’s just a little bit 
/ too far, in my estimation, to let the 
story go unchallenged. Where was 
his “seat sense” just then? Would 

he not be “ hanging on his belt’’? 

Would he not know by his engine, since few 
engines run upside down? I admit that a pilot 
does not know his real position after flying 
blind for a while without instruments, but he 
should know when he is on his back. The only 
occasions when he might not know when he was 
on his back would be in the top of a loop or a 
barrel roll. 

The other statement I cannot agree with is 
the one, “I find that I can lean back in the 
cockpit, look up into a clear sky, and tell which 
way the wind is blowing.” He confesses he 
just “feels it in his bones,” which is just about 
correct after all. Just imagination I would say. 
By watching the ground and watching the 
“drift” a pilot can sense the wind direction. 
Another sign I notice is that a ship tends to 
turn its nose into the wind, especially when it 
is across wind. The gusts turn the tail as ona 
windmill.—R. L. B., Detroit, Mich. 





A Fiery Argument 


R. M. is all wrong in his objection to the 
*use of the word “noninflammable.” 
There is no such word as “flammable.” The 
prefix “in” does not by any means always 
mean a negative. Would A. R. M. argue that 
“intelligible” is the negative of “telligible”? 
But “telligible” is as good a word as “flam- 
mable.” We might say “uninflammable” as 
we do “unintelligible,” but it is disagreeable to 
the ear. 
Flame means a blaze; to flame means to be in 
a blaze; inflame to kindle into or to burst into a 
blaze. What would “flammable” mean? “In- 
flammable” is clear, meaning ready to burst 
into (note the meaning of the i) a blaze, and 
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“noninflammable” therefore is not a bit con- 
fusing, though it is big. It says just what it 
strives to say and “incombustible” would not 
do at all, for it means that which cannot be 
burned or will not burn. 

Come, A. R. M., is “instantaneous” the 
negative of ‘“‘stantaneous” and “noninstanta- 
neous” therefore confusing?—W. P. C., Mis- 
soula, Mont. 


Get Out Your Pencil 


I WONDER how many 
of your mathemati- erty | 
cally disposed readers can Yes 7 
answer this puzzle:  " SK 

An ant made its home 
at the top of one end of a 
log which was five feet 
long and one foot in cir- 
cumference. A _ mischie- 
vous boy rolled the log a 
distance of twelve feet. 
The industrious ant managed to stay on the 
top of the rolling log, and crept from one end 
to the other. The ant arrived at the other end 
of the log just when it completed its distance 
of twelve feet. How far did the ant travel?— 
T. O. B., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yes, but Why? 


IXTEEN and two thirds miles an hour 

average speed is the answer worked out by 
a physics teacher and myself to H. D. F.’s 
problem about the automobile that made the 
first lap of a speedway at ten miles an hour 
and the second lap at fifty miles an hour. Is 
this answer correct?—M. C. A. F., Lott, 
Texas. 

In my way of figuring I get sixteen and two 
thirds miles per hour for the average speed of 
the car. Others are trying to tell me different, 
and I can’t seem to make them believe it’s 
right. It is, isn’t it?—D. N., Oshkosh, Wis. 


A Reader in Trouble 


I AM a boy sixteen years old and have been 
reading your magazine for about seven 
years. My father likes your magazine as much 
as I do. When I buy a copy he usually lets me 
have it in about two days, and then he is for- 
ever asking to see it. D6 any of your other 
boys have the same trouble?—L. H., Waco, 
Texas. 


fi 


Tailor-Made Inspiration 


HY couldn’t X-ray 

machines of the fluor- 
oscope type be used by 
textile retailers to deter- 
mine the quality of the 
goods they are receiving 
from the wholesale house? 
Any “leaded” cloth or 
shoddy could be easily de- 
tected by this method. 
High-class tailors might 
employ similar methods to prove the worth of 
their cloth to prospective clients. Don’t think 
Iam bargaining for a patent. The idea came to 
me while I was trying on a suit.—R. D. K., 
New York City. 
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M. O. R. Draws Fire 


N ANSWER to M. O. R., who bemoans the 

fact that inventions have done nothing to 
make the life of man on earth any happier, I 
would say that the inventions he mentions ele- 
vate the mind both indirectly and directly; in- 
directly by conserving his time and energy so 
that he can indulge in creative pursuits, and 
directly in that the radio, phonograph, and 
talking movies bring good music to the people 
living in rural districts and small towns, and to 
those in the city who cannot afford concerts, 
operas, etc.—D. C. B., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

I wonder if M. O. R. ever thought of the 
many lives that have been saved by calling 
over the telephone, the many successful opera- 
tions performed at night with the aid of elec- 
tric light, and the lives that have been saved by 
rushing toxins to distant places by airplane? 
If saving life doesn’t make man happier, then 
what does?—G. M. H., Goffstown, N. H. 

To answer M. O. R., take the electric light, 
for just one instance. A scientist is working on 
a great experiment. A few hours’ more work 
and it is done. It grows dark in his laboratory. 
He switches on the lights and the experiment 
which might have failed if it were broken off in 
the middle goes on, is successful, and humanity 
is bettered by it. There are hundreds of in- 
stances like this to show M. O. R. where he is 
wrong.—B. T., Wilmington, Ohio. 

People who write such 
letters as that of M. O. R. 
only do so for the sake of 


= 

print. I dare say that == 
M. O. R. received quite a 4 
kick when his piece was . 
published. I also believe Lar 
that he has it well pre- = . 
served in his scrapbook.— 
D. R. McC., Springfield, 
Illinois. 

M. O. R. probably enjoys all the modern 
comforts in his home, drives a good car, uses a 
telephone in his business, sits evenings reading 
by the light of a bridge lamp while listening to 
concert music over the radio, takes in a talking 
picture now and then and likes them; and still 
is foolish enough to write such a letter. I wish 
M.O.R. would tell me how far education 
would spread if it were not for the invention of 
printing.—A. A., San Francisco, Calif. 





Do You Agree? 


I AM second to none in my admiration for 
the inventive genius and other great quali- 
ties of Edison, but I cannot help but feel that 
by crediting him with the invention of the in- 
candescent lamp during the recent so-called 
“electric light’s golden jubilee” violence was 
done to widely known historic truth. 

The electric light—that is, the arc lamp— 
was invented by Sir Humphry Davy about 
1809. De la Rue made the first incandescent 
lamp, which had a coil of platinum for a 
burner and was inclosed in a piece of glass 
tubing with brass caps, in 1820. In 1840, 
Grove constructed an incandescent lamp out 
of a platinum wire burner and a glass tumbler 
which inclosed it, and one year later the first 
patent on an incandescent lamp was granted 
by the British government to de Moleyn. In 
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COOLS while you 
shave and the coolness 
lingers! Listerine 
Shaving Cream 




















Why is Listerine to be found in the offices of a, 
majority of American business men? Why do 
they use it at the noon hour? Why do they 
sometimes halt important meetings, to gargle 
with it? 

Simply because like you, they recognize in this 
safe antiseptic a swift, effective enemy of sore 
throat and the common cold. Used at the first 
sign of trouble, it has prevented thousands of 
cases from becoming serious. 


Its effectiveness is due to its amazing power to 
destroy disease germs, millions of which lodge 
in the oral cavity. 


Though safe to use and pleasant to taste, full 
strength Listerine kills even such resistant organ- 
isms as the Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging 
to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. We could not 


LISTERINE for 


“Pardon me, gentlemen” 


A sensible precaution that a million business men take 
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make this statement unless 
prepared to prove it to the 


—and for a 


entire satisfaction of the C O L D 


medical profession and 
the U. S. Government. 


Germs of many kinds are trans- 
ferred to food by the hands and 
so introduced into the mouth. 
+ Physicians declare that the ster- 
As a preventive Of SOFe tization of hands before each 
1 id d h vi 
throat and colds use tespread of colds. Listrine is 
. . e | H ki 
Listerine systematically "iS cccoae 
every day. And atthe first 
definite sign that either is developing, increase 
the fréquency of the gargle and consult your 
physician. If dangerous complications are threat- 


ening he will detect and promptly treat them. 


Incidentally, Listerine puts you on the safe side 
as far as halitosis (bad breath) is concerned— 
certainly important for a business man to 
remember. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. ; 


SORE THROAT 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in fifteen seconds 
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this lamp powdered charcoal filled the gap be- 
tween two coils of platinum wire in a globe 
from which the air had been pumped. 

As everyone knows, Edison greatly im- 
proved upon these early attempts and made 
the incandescent lamp an article of general 
practical use. But, if we wish to honor the 
American wizard, why not concentrate upon 
inventions that are indisputably his, such as, 
for example, the electric storage battery or the 
phonograph?—H. L. R., Richmond, Va. 


Now—A Walking Fish 


READ with particular 

interest the short article 
entitled’ “A Fish with 
Lungs” for the reason that 
the Scouts of my troop have 
two fish that apparently 
have lungs. 

I will give a description 
of this fish. It is very 
scarce, being found in only 
two places, one of them being Montana. Its 
common name is “Montana Walking Fish.” 
It has a scientific name, the Oxolytol I believe. 
It has a broad head, somewhat like the catfish. 
It has no fins. It has four legs, with feet re- 
sembling the turtle’s. There are five toes on 
each foot. 

It has a broad horizontal tail. There are no 
scales in evidence. On each side of the body, 
just back of the head, are three fingerlike pro- 
jections. These are the gills. When the fish is 
in -water these six gill projections stand out 
from the body. When the fish is out of the 
water these are all laid tight against the body. 

It can live in or out of water. I understand 
that they have been known to travel eighteen 
miles over dry land. I have noticed that every 
once in a while the fish come to the surface for 
a little air. 

About its locomotion—it swims with great 
ease; the tail is used to propel it along. The 
feet are used as brakes to stop it; while swim- 
ming the feet are laid flat against the body. 
Walking seems to be more of an effort. It 
walks very slowly, and with a zigzag motion, 
somewhat as one would pull himself along 
with his hands lying flat on his stomach.— 
H. W. M., Billings, Montana. 


“Printed Gold’’ 


Your article on the hardening and temper- 
ing of steel under the heading of “Hows 
and Whys of Hardening Steel” is the kind of 
stuff I call printed gold. Your magazine stands 
all alone in its field. Hoping to read more of 
Henry Simon’s comments in future issues.— 
F. G., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Skyscraper Stories 


ITH all these record- (RRAY WE WINT) 


breaking buildings 
springing up like mush- 
rooms in New York, it 
seems to me we need a few 
rules for skyscraper records. 
A builder shouldn’t be able 
to tack on a steeple, a flag- 
pole, and a flagpole sitter 
and win by a head. To be 
“the world’s tallest build- 
ing” a skyscraper should have to be at least 
two stories higher than its nearest competitor. 
—J. A. O., Hoboken, N. J. 





Coupling Two Motors 


LEASE tell A. E. W., of Ada, Ohio, who 

attempts to operate two quarter-horse- 
power motors on the same job, that he can get 
a half horsepower in this way if the motors are 
properly coupled. This means, of course, that 
the two motors are rated for the same speed 
and are of the same type and the two shafts 
are coupled directly together. If he is at- 
tempting to operate the two motors through 
two different belts over different pulleys, un- 
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satisfactory results may be obtained because 
any slight difference in the belting ratio will 
make one motor work against the other.— 
J. R., Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hot Off the Workbench 


UST a few lines of praise for your Home 

Workshop Department. I think it’s great. 
It enables a man to make furniture for his 
home that is costly to buy, and with the expert 
advice of your blueprints it is an excellent 
hobby or pastime. I have quite a few of your 
blueprints including Viking, Mayflower, Santa 
Maria, and others. I wish Captain McCann 
would design the Nina and Pinta ship models 
to go with the Santa Maria.—H. D., Toronto, 
Canada. 


What Do You Say, Doc? 


(THERE is a lot of talk nowadays about the 
marvels of modern medicine and the radical 
cures effected by surgery. The idea of looking 
askance at the sweeping benefits which medi- 
cine has conferred upon mankind within the 
past half century is an absurdity, but at the 
same time may not one be permitted to probe 
here and there into particular parts of the 
medical organism? 

What I have in mind, for instance, is the un- 
deniable fact that young people, many of them 
hardly in their twenties, are operated on for 
conditions which could have been cured by 
other —_ and then ~ 
as a result of surgica 
shock. I believe that a |@| )N 
group of statistics on 
cases of this type would 
set the public blood boil- 
ing within no time. 

Where is the blame to 
be laid? It is difficult to 
say. What a great many 
people probably really 
die of is “diagnosis.” I 
have a friend who went 
to I don’t know how many clinics and saw I 
don’t know how many doctors, and there 
wasn’t any one of the doctors who saw him 
who could agree with any other as to what was 
the matter with him. And in the meanwhile 
the patient gave up the ghost. Give me the 
self-reliant, all-around country doctor who can 
see the picture as a whole and knows his stuff. 
—K. W.G., Portland, Ore. 


A Cheap Education 


I REGRET that your Better Shop Methods 
Department is no longer than it is. I learn 
many kinks from it. Nevertheless I think that 
your magazine is a mighty cheap way of get- 
ting an education. It treats of many subjects 
and gives the poor man a chance to keep up- 
to-date on the world and informed of its 
progress each month.—W. S., Hurley, New 
Mexico. 


No Worse Than Politics 


ALL this writing on relativity for laymen is 
the bunk. You might think that a few 
here and there really had an inkling what it was 
all about to listen to them talk. But if you ask 
them to give the simplest principle of ele- 
mentary physics they are stumped. It would 
be all right to try and give the layman a hazy 
idea of the business if he had anything to go on, 
but he hasn’t. An easy textbook on Newton’s 
three laws would occupy most of us for several 
years. And a short essay 
on an introduction to [EINSTEIN 15 RIGHT 
mathematics would carry centhadha 
us to our graves. Yet 
you can sit in a hotel 
dining room and over- 
hear some one say that he 
doesn’t agree with Ein- 
stein. There are crimes 
and crimes.—L. T. S., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Big Mystery Solved! 


THE origin and dissolution of the Mayas, 

about whom you published such an jp. 
structive article, are not the only mysteries 
connected with this race. Another riddle that 
has bothered me quite a bit of late concerns 
the pronunciation of their name. I think that 
the first syllable is pronounced like “my,” but 
a rather learned friend of 
mine swears by the 
feathered serpent that it 
should be “may.” Will 
you please clear up this 
point?-—F. B. D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

You are partly right. 
It’s “ Mé’'-ya,” which, 
when said quickly, is 
similar in sound to “my-a.” 





Champion of New Cars 


N REFERENCE to the letter of H. L., Jr., 
it would seem that he has let the “high- 
powered salesman” make him lose sight of 
common knowledge concerning the modern 
motor car. For instance, how can he compare 
the speed and pick-up of the latest models with 
that of his “aging crock”? Doesn’t this time 
saver count for anything with him? 

Does he dare to pretend that four-speed 
transmission, down-draft carburetor, thermo- 
stats, or oil filters, air filters, silent gear shifts, 
sleeve valves, tilting lamps, hydraulic shock 
absorbers, and non-shatterable windshields are 
mere “thingama jigs”? Apparently he counts 
for naught the ease of operation, riding com- 
fort, increased power, safety, and reduced wear 
on motors which these new features give. 

The reduced cost per item made possible by 
mass production can easily account for the 
radical drops in price of modern motor cars. 

As for the “skimping of materials and work- 
manship,” this is a foolish remark. One has 
only to glance at the fihe appointments and 
roominess of the latest autos to see that there 
is certainly no skimping there; nearly every 
part is made by machine and therefore so 
standardized that a drop in quality of work- 
manship is next to impossible. 

And I’d like to see someone offer H. L. a 
brand new car for another ’24 model and see 
if he’d take it.—C. E. B., Jr., Minot, N. D. 


More on the Way 


THINK that your magazine is the best of 

all, but durn it, there is not enough “shop” 
in it to suit me! But what is there is sure good! 
I wish that you could have Old Bill give a talk 
on drilling kinks and proportionate sizes of 
pilot drills —L. G. Bandon, Ore. 


Free Guesses—Who’s Next? 


ON PAGE 38 of your 
November issue you 
pictured a pelican show- 
ing its queer beak. If, 
as you state, it is a fact 
that the queer growth on 
the bird’s upper mandible 
has a purpose as yet un- 
known, may I venture to 
make a guess? To me it 
seems that the growth could serve two pur- 
poses. First, look at it closely and, remember- 
ing that the mandible is thrust suddenly 
through the water in pursuit of fish, cannot 
you see the resemblance to the keel of a boat 
upside down on the mandible? And isit too fara 
stretch to believe that it serves the purpose of 
keeping the long beak straight on its darting 
course in the water? 

Again, it reminds me of the front sight on a 
rifle, and as the pelican must send its beak 
straight to the fish and as its eyes do not ap- 
pear able to see the end of its beak from their 
position in the bird’s head, cannot the growth 
also serve as a sight to send the beak home on 
the fish?—W. R. B., Dallas, Texas. 
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ook for this SIGN 






TH EATRES equipped with the Western 


Electric sound reproducer are featuring that fact 
in lobby, programs, and newspaper advertising. 
Exhibitors display the name because the Western 
Electric sound system assures reproduction in 
the same clear and life-like tones which went 


into the making of the picture. 


The satisfaction you have enjoyed in listening 
to your favorite actors and productions on the 
stage can now be duplicated by hearing their 


Wester: 
SOUND 








People are learning that there's 
a difference in SOUND QUALITY 








voices reproduced with absolute fidelity in the 
sound picture. But there is a vast difference in 
the quality of sound. People are learning to dis- 
criminate in selecting theatres for their sound 
equipment as well as for stars and pictures shown. 


Western Electric made your telephone. Its ex- 
perience in voice-transmission apparatus was 
indispensable in this similar problem — the 
Sound Picture. That is why the Western Electric 
sign in a theatre is your assurance of quality. 
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Stop the leakage of furnace heat 


by nailing Celotex to the underside of roof 
rafters. The big, strong boards add lasting 
strength to roof structures. You'll find 
them easy to apply just like lumber with 
bammer r+ large headed nails. 
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Attics lined with Celotex Lath 
transform wasted space into pleasant, 


livable rooms. The rigid units are light 

and easy to apply. And the pleasing tan 

color and fibrous texture of Celotex make a 
most attractive interior finish. 


New Comfort and Health 


for the home you are now tn! 








AKE the home you are now 
living in more comfortable and 
healthful by repairing or remodeling it 
with Celotex. 
This remarkable Insulating Cane 
Board increases home enjoyment by 
shutting out bitter cold in winter and 


changing open porches into sun parlors, 
enjoyable all year ‘round. 

When applied to the outside of houses, 
as sheathing, Celotex adds structural 
strength ... makes walls sturdy and 
permanent. 


The word 


Celotex Lath, which is especially de- 
signed to eliminate disfiguring cracks 
and lath-marks. 

Call in your architect or builder and 
talk things over with him. He'll gladly 
give you an estimate on repair- 


excessive heat in summer. 


It reduces sickness by guarding your 


rooms against dampness, chill 
and draughts. 

It lowers winter fuel bills by 
retarding heat leakage through 
walls and roofs. 

Use Celotex for making extra 
living quarters out of waste 
spaces in the basement or attic. 
Use it for insulating your roof, 
for refinishing your ceilings; for 


ings, you can obtain finer, 
smoother plastered surfaces with 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau 
of the National Building Industries, Inc. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors throughout the 
world. Reliable dealers can supply Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


And on inside walls and ceil- CELOTEX ing and remodeling costs with 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and 


by 
The Celotex Compan 
Chicago. i. 


Celotex.““And write us for our 
free booklet. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a house, look for the Celotex sign. 
It is your assurance of greater home comfort 
Celotex Standard Building Board is 4 feet wide, 7 to 12 
feet long and 7/16 of an inch thick. Also is made double 
thick —7/8 inch. Celotex Lath is 18 in. by 48 in. and 
7/16 of an inch thick. Also made double thick—7/8 inch. 
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™ BOLISH all the 
speed laws!” 
With that 
drastic sug- 
gestion, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Vice President 
of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America, exploded a 
bombshell at a recent meet- 
ing of the National Safety 
Council in Chicago. The 
members of the Council, 
gathered to consider meth- 
ods of promoting safety in 
various fields, had devoted 
much time to the urgent 
problem of automobile 
speed limits. They were 
frankly amazed when a 
prominent automotive ex- 
ecutive arose to advocate 
that, instead of working for 
more rigid laws, the Coun- 
cit should use its influence 
for the abolition of all speed 
regulations. 

A diametrically opposite 
stand was taken by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Basing his 
argument on an analysis of 
73,050 accidents over a 
wide area in 1928, he con- 
tended that the United 
States, far from being ready 
to increase or remove the 
speed limit, might find it 
necessary to tighten its 
legal grip on the motorist. , 


ILL Hoffman’s pro- 
posal lead to the solu- 
tion of the speed problem? 
Will lifting the lid, instead 
of clamping it down, get 
cars where they want to go 
in less time and with fewer accidents? 
Or will Dr. Dublin’s idea that stricter 
laws should be passed and enforced prove 
the panacea for America’s serious motor- 
ing ills? 

Certainly present conditions are un- 
tenable. Highways are becoming choked 
with cars. Pernicious traffic strangulation 
is setting in, and no one can tell what 
grave results may follow unless some 
remedy is found. More people are killed 
and injured by automobiles than ever 


Shall Speed Laws Be Abolished? 





N THE face of increasing highway conges- 
tion and a mounting toll of accident and 
death, the public is demanding swifter tra- 
vel with greater safety. How can it be done? 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY presents here a 
definite working plan to solve the problem. 


By THE EDITOR 


before. Last year, the number of lives 
thus destroyed in this country exceeded 
half of the total number of Americans 
killed in the World War. And a million 
persons were injured—roughly four times 
the total of United States casualties 


during the year and a half of American 


participation in the war. 

These appalling figures might well be 
considered sufficient ground for outlawing 
the automobile as a frightful menace to 
lifeandlimb. Surely., the argument against 


A somersault off the road. 
Sudden sharp curves such 
as this are a constant 
menace to motorists, es- 
pecially if not banked. 


the motor car on this basis 
is as strong, if not stronger, 
than that against firearms, 
drugs, or liquor, and per- 
haps all three combined. 


ERE then, is a double- 

barreled problem. 
People want fewer acci- 
dents. On the other hand, 
they are demanding greater 
speed. The importance of 
this two-headed question 
becomes evident when it is 
considered that 25,000,000 
automobiles are in use in 
the United States. It is of 
direct personal interest to 
the millions of persons who 
drive and ride in these cars 
and, because of the safety 
factor involved, it indirectly 
affects everyone else. 

For these reasons, Popu- 
LAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has 
made a study of the sub- 
ject. The principal pur- 
poses of the investigation 
were: 

1. Toascertain the views 
of men who, by virtue of 
their position and experi- 
ence, are thoroughly con- 
versant with the situation. 

2. To formulate, on the 
strength of facts thus dis- 
covered, a plan for the solu- 
tion of the traffic problem 
which, in our opinion, would 
meet all major require- 
ments. 

The survey developed 
several interesting points. 
Chief of these was a con- 
sensus that better roads and 
more of them are indispensable to any 
attempt at remedying existing conditions. 
Then, it was found that a majority of 
leaders in the automobile industry shared 
Hoffman’s opinion that higher speeds are 
not only desirable but inevitable. Finally, 
those consulted were in virtual agreement 
that most accidents are not caused by 
speed itself, but by the use of too much or 
too little speed at the wrong times; by 
cars trying: to pass each other; by defec- 
tive automobiles; and by the chaotic state 
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Minimum instead of maximum speed limits are 
not so fantastic as they seem. On this viaduct 
at Miami, Fla., drivers going less than thir- 
ty-five miles an hour may receive a ticket. 


of speed and traffic laws, which makes it 
virtually impossible for even the most 
law-abiding driver tostay within the law. 
The survey further indicated that 
Hoffman’s suggestion at the meeting of 
the Safety Council was not quite as 
fantastic as it sounded, but was an at- 
tempt to crystallize public opinion on the 
matter of speed. Eight of the forty-eight 
States already have done away with 
speed restrictions on open country roads. 
They are Connecticut, Vermont, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and Montana. In Georgia, an exception 
is made for heavy vehicles, which may 
not exceed forty miles an hour. In Eng- 
land, the government recently introduced 
a bill to abolish the speed limit for pri- 
vate automobiles and to impose instead 
heavy penalties for careless driving. 


HORTLY aiter the Chicago meeting, 
Benjamin G. Eynon, motor vehicle 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, proposed 
the elimination of top-speed limits. Where 
such laws are in force, the commissioner 
stated, the efforts of enforcement officers 
are diverted from measures to eliminate 
recklessness and accident hazards. While 
under certain conditions on straight high- 
ways some operators drive safely at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour, speeds of ten to 
fifteen miles an hour are hazardous at 
points of danger, he said, and it is at these 
points that enforcement is necessary. 

Commissioner Eynon recommended in- 
creased highway widths, adequate bank- 
ing of all highway curves, skidproof road 
surfaces, elimination of one-way bridges, 
turnouts on which buses may load and 
unload passengers, sidewalks for pedes- 
trians, and highway lighting. 

In his address at the Safety Council 
meeting, Hoffman recalled 
that in the early days of the 
railroad in America, a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour was 
denounced as dangerous and 
unholy, and that even the 
innocuous bicycle, in the more 
or less gay nineties, served as 
a target for the rural law- 
makers. Laughable as these 
old-fashioned prejudices now 
may seem, he said, the auto- 
mobile has been the victim of 
similar vagaries of fickle 
public opinion—and still is. 
In 1910, the average speed on 
improved highways wasabout 
twenty miles an hour. It in- 
creased about one mile an 
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hour each year until 1928, 
when it reached about 
thirty-eight miles an hour. 
In that year, the Ford 
“Model A” started skim- 
ming along the roads and it 
is anybody’s guess what 
the average speed is today. 
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up to 100 miles an hour will become com- 
mon in the future. 

With these views we found a number of 
prominent men in the automobile indus- 
try to be in virtual accord. H. H. Frank- 
lin, President of the Franklin Automobile 
Company, for example, is convinced that 
higher motor speeds are bound to come. 
“There is a definite 





and safer roads. 


2. Legal road speeds as high as are proved 
safe by scientific tests for dry and wet going. 


3. A law, rigidly enforced, making it illegal 


to pass the car ahead. 


4. Operation of all cars at legal speeds 
established by scientific tests for various sec- 

tions of the road, and posted at intervals 
along the road—no car to move faster or 


slower than that speed. 


and posted in a similar manner. 





5. Spacings between cars to be established 


6. Frequent inspection of all cars for 
mechanical defects, regardless of whether 
the car is two weeks or ten years old. 





public demand for greater 
speeds,” he told us. “‘Air- 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY’S plane transportation is 
Speed-with-Safety Plan 


1. More roads, wider roads, smoother roads, 


one evidence of this gen- 
eral trend. Higher speeds 
would increase the useful- 
ness of the automobile.” 


HE evils of slow driv- 
ing were emphasized 
by L. A. Miller, President 
of the Willys-Overland 
Company. In his opinion, 
many accidents are due to 
slow moving vehicles on 
crowded highways. 
“Drivers attempt to 
get around the slow mov- 
ers and this must be done 
in the face of oncoming 
traffic,” he declared. ‘‘I 
do not believe that speed 
is responsible for most 
accidents, but rather that 
lack of speed and incom- 
petent and careless drivers 
cause them. Most manu- 
facturers will continue te 
increase power in order to 








These new Fords, he declared, are proof, 
if proof is needed, that the motoring 
public now demands speed and plenty 
of it. 

After declaring that improvements in 
motor and brake mechanism, body 
strength, and visibility have made the 
modern automobile more than twice as 
safe as its predecessor of fifteen years ago, 
Hoffman said: 

‘‘Traffic and safety experts, 


men who have studied the oO : { 


question, know that speed in 
itself is not the source of peril 
it is popularly credited with 
being. It is not speed alone, 
but speed in connection with 
other factors, such as negli- 
gence and recklessness, that 
makes for accidents.” 

He predicted that, with the 
remnants of pedestrian preju- 
dice removed, touring speeds 


provide better all-around 
performance.” 

Alvan Macauley, President of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, agreed 
that accidents are largely caused by in- 
attentive driving. “A fifty-mile touring 
speed,” said he, “is safer today than 
thirty-five or forty miles an hour was ten 
years ago. 

Invariably, however, these automotive 
executives pointed out that greater 



















Is recklessness rather than 
speed the cause of accidents? 
Cutting into the wrong 
traffic lane to pass the car 
ahead resulted in this jam. 


Descending a hairpin turn 
on a winding mountain 
road. One flaw in brakes 
or steering gear may mean 
disaster. Will danger spots 
like this be abolished? 
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speeds should not be attempted before 
road conditions have been improved. 
This general opinion was voiced em- 
phatically by G. M. Williams, President 
of the Marmon Motor Car Company, who 
doubted the possibility of greatly in- 
creasing touring speeds unless they are 
predicated upon a plan for through high- 
speed highways of sufficient width and 
without level crossings or intersections. 

“Such a plan,” he told us, “already is 
being carried out in Europe. From 
Milan to Lake Como, in Italy, for in- 
stance, where there are no obstructions 
whatever on a perfectly level, well-built, 
wide highway, I have traveled at speeds 
in excess of 100 miles 
per hour with a feeling 
of the utmost safety.” 

He added that the 
chance for mechanical 
failure in a properly 
designed automobile 
was no greater at 100 
miles an hour than at 
fifty provided the car 
were 1n first-class con- 
dition. 

On the question of 
how to determine the 
highest safe speed, F. J. 
Haynes, President of 
Durant Motors, Inc., 
voiced the opinion of 
most of the experts. 

“For many years,” said this executive, 
“T have made it a practice, while driving 
fast, of regulating my speed to the clear 
space ahead. If it is ten feet, then my 
speed is such that I can stop at that dis- 
tance. If it is greater, then my speed can 
be increased. This method I have found 
entirely satisfactory and workable. I be- 
lieve it is the only rule which can be 
successfully made to apply properly to 
speed regulation.” 

The foregoing opinons summarize 
briefly the attitude of the automobile 
industry as a whole toward the speed 
problem. The men whose views are given 
are authorities on the subject so far as the 
mechanical possibilities of the motor car 
are concerned. While it may be argued 
that the automobile men are naturally 
prejudiced, it is safe to assume that none 
of them is so shortsighted as to make sug- 
gestions which, in the end, would injure 
his own business. 

Still, there is another side to the 
picture. Mechanical perfection alone is 
no safeguard against mishaps. After all, 
an accident is just as deplorable whether 
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the victim is killed or maimed by a glisten- 
ing Hispano-Suiza, fresh from the shops, 
or by a rattling, rusty delivery truck that 
has cheated the city dump for years. 

The insurance companies have reduced 
the study of accidents and their numerous 
causes to a science. As has been seen, it 
was Dr. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., who 
challenged the Hoffman proposal to 
abolish speed laws. 

“Tt is my belief,’ Dr. Dublin told us, 
“that our accident situation is now so dis- 
turbing largely because of the current 
vogue for speed and speeding. The year 
1928 saw 27,500 lives snuffed out in auto- 
mobile accidents in the United States, and 
about a million persons injured. The 
money loss was about a billion dollars— 
not counting the value of the lives 
destroyed. 

“And in 1929, it will be shown, the 
situation has been much worse still. In 
the first nine months of the year, the 
number of deaths from automobile acci- 
dents was eleven percent higher than in 
the corresponding period of 1928. In 





The motor cycle cop sneaks up to trail a speeding car. When speed laws are brought up to date, such 
hounding of motorists will cease; instead, the officers will direct their efforts against recklessness. 
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Keeping the cars in line—a sample of city traffic 
control that marks a step in the right direction. 
At left: A typical jam caused by a narrow, 
antiquated highway. Roads such as this are in- 
adequate for heavy Sunday and holiday traffic. 


other words, it will probably be found 
that there have been more than 30,000 
automobile fatalities in the United States 
in 1929. 

“Nor is there any indication that we 
are making the slightest progress in im- 
proving conditions, which arise from the 
ever-increasing number of cars on our 
highways. Our road building, extensive 
as it is, is not keeping pace with the 
number of cars being turned out. That 
means road congestion. Irritation on the 
part of many drivers is expressed in an 
overpowering desire to speed in order to 
make up for lost time as soon as they 
reach the open road. Herein lies the ex- 
planation of many serious accidents 
which occur immediately outside of our 
congested cities.” 


} 2 THE National Safety Council’s 
recent study of 73,050 accidents cover- 
ing a wide area in 1928, it was shown that 
speeding was the most important factor 
responsible for mishaps. Of 2,560 fatal 
accidents, 720 or twenty-eight percent 
were due to speeding. Of nearly 37,000 
accidents in New York State in 1928, 
4,485 or 12.2 percent were recorded as 
having been caused by exceeding the 
speed limit; 11.3 percent by driving off 
the roadway, in a majority of cases a 
concomitant of speeding; and 15.7 per- 
cent by driving on the wrong side of the 
road, which is a second cousin to speeding. 

In Rhode Island careful studies are 
being made of motorists’ violations of the 
law in connection with automobile 
accidents. In 1,502 accidents during the 
first six months of 1929, the motorist was 
going “too fast for conditions” in 685 
cases, or 45.6 percent of the total. 

“So far as studies of accidents on the 
highways teach us anything,” Dr. Dublin 
continued, “they show that speeding 
stands at the head of the list of causes 
responsible for the present situation 
which so greatly disturbs the American 

le. 

“Another indication of the seriousness 
of the speeding habit lies in the fact that 
the number of accidents is mounting even 
faster in the rural areas than in our cities. 
Thus, in 1928. the large cities showed a 
rise of sixteen percent in the number of 
automobile fatalities above the rate of 
1924, whereas, (Continued on page 144) 
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 Wicwenllie Aussmatic Pilot 


Remarkable Gyro-Electric Mechanism Holds 
the Stick and Guides an Airplane on Its 
Course for Three Hours without Human Aid 

















VER Ohio, the other day, a 
big tri-motored Ford plowed 
through the air on its way to 
Washington, D. C. Four 

men leaned back at ease in the pas- 
seng-r cabin. Yet the pilot’s com- 
partment was empty. A metal air- 
man, scarcely larger than an automo- 
bile battery, was holding the stick. 
Guided for more than three hours 
by this automatic pilot, the mono- 
plane, carrying Lieut. Albert F. 
Hegenberger, famous California-to- 
Hawaii flyer, Major A. H. Gilkerson, 
and the co-developers of the invention, 
Elmer A. Sperry, Jr., and Capt. Shiras 
A. Blair, flew from Dayton, Ohio, to 
within a few miles of Bolling Field, 
Washington. The pilot, Lieutenant 
Hegenberger, merely had to set the 
course and watch out for other planes. 
At times, he was able to walk back and 
join his friends in the passenger cabin. 
The flight was the culmination of eight- 
een years of experiment, begun by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company in 1912. 
The “brain” of the remarkable mecha- 
nism—called the “Macaviator” by Army 
officers as a contraction of mechanical 
aviator—consists of two gyroscopes, one 
mounted horizontally, the other verti- 
cally and pointing straight ahead. These 
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Diagram showing electrical control by 
which gyroscope keeps the plane level. 


heavy-rimmed wheels spin 


‘at 15,000 revolutions a 
minute. They are turned 
by electric current pro- 
duced in a_ wind-driven 
. CABLES TO 
generator mounted in the 


slip stream of the plane’s 
propeller. 

By the nature of the 
gyroscopes, they remain 
unmoved from their posi- 
tions when the plane tips. 
If a wing or the nose dips, 
or the machine swings to 












MECHANISM UNDER PILOTS 

SEAT OPERATES RUDDER, 
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The diagrammatic dotted lines indicate the installa- 
tion of the mechanical aviator under pilot’s seat. 


one side or the other, the plane, in effect, 
rotates about the gyroscopes. A varia- 
tion from level or straight flight of as 
little as one half of one degree results in 
making an electrical contact which, 
through the action of electromagnets, 
moves the controls and brings the plane 
back to its correct position. The hori- 
zontal gyroscope governs the ailerons 
and elevator. It keeps the wings from 
dipping and maintains a level keel fore 
and aft. The vertical gyroscope 
steers the plane. 

The complete mechanism is 
small enough to fit under the 
pilot’s seat. It can be con- 
nected or disconnected in- 
stantly by means of a small 


-—<—- 













me DISCONNECTING 
LEVERS 


A pictorial diagram of the gyro-electric pilot, revealing how 
it operates the controls. At the left is a photograph of the 


lever. The action of the device may 
also be terminated electrically by 
throwing a switch. Three additional 
levers permit the pilot to throw dif- 
ferent parts of the apparatus out of 
gear at any moment. Thus he can 
resume control of the rudder or the 
ailerons or the elevator while leaving 
the rest of the operation of the plane 
to the automatic apparatus. 

The sensitiveness of the robot in 
responding to movements of the plane 
is said to be superior to that of the 
average human pilot. The controls 
are moved so smoothly and firmly by 
the mechanism, it is reported, that a 
pilot cannot overcome the action 
with his hand. 

The plane is governed by the auto- 
matic device only on straight, level 
flights. The aviator must take his 

machine off the ground as usual at the 
start and must land it at the end of the 
trip. But he is relieved of the long strain 
of piloting between distant points. The 
device is expected to prove of special 
value in transport work, on long bombing 
raids, and in “blind flying.” In a fog, it 
will prevent a plane from stalling and 
entering a tail spin. It should also prove 
a great help in aerial photography. In 
this work, the plane must be kept at a 
constant altitude and on a straight line. 
Before the Dayton-Washington flight, 
the apparatus had been successfully 
tested by nearly fifty hours in the air. 
It guided the large transport machine 
on trips between New Bedford, Mass., and 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., and 
between Dayton and Detroit. The only 
adjustment required during these trips 
was altering the direction of flight when 
the wind changed. For, although the 
apparatus keeps the nose of the plane 
pointed straight ahead, a strong cross- 
wind will carry the machine sidewise. 
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device itself, which is hardly larger than a storage battery. 
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HE “flivver motor boat” is here. 

For the first time in motor boat 

history, a fast inboard “run- 

about”—meaning a small open 

craft for sport and errands—can 

be bought for the modest price of an out- 

board. An entirely new type of high- 

speed motor, light in weight and portable, 

that can be installed within the hull of a 

boat, has made it possible. Preliminary 

models of the new craft have appeared on 

the market only within the last few 

months. And it is still evolving toward its 
final shape. 

That is the outstanding development in 
motor boats revealed in a survey of their 
trends conducted by PopuLtaR SCIENCE 
MonTHLiy. It represents the latest step 
in meeting the demands of thousands of 
automobile owners who are finding roads 
too clogged with traffic for pleasure and 
are taking to the water. They want boats 
to gofrom summer home to market, boats 
even for daily commuting to the city. One 
of their particular wants—a cheap, de- 
pendable inboard motor boat for sport 
and pleasure—is now assured. 

Advance motor boat fashions for 1930 
show startling innovations, in both in- 


Latest Trends i 
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Racing outboards—the second stage in the evolution of the ‘‘kicker.’’ Now family run- 


abouts and cruisers with sleeping accommodations are being powered with outboard motors. 


New Inboard Runabouts, Outboard Cabin Cruisers, 
and Commuter Hydroplanes Meet the Demands for 
Sport and Speed on Uncongested Water Highways 


By ALDEN P. ARMAGNAC 


board and outboard types. Visitors to 
coming motor boat shows at New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere will see more 
elaborate outboard-motored craft than 
ever before; even cruisers with sleeping 
accommodations. Small but luxurious 
cruisers for wealthy commuters have 
been transformed since last year from 
single to twin-screw models for higher 
speed. Racing boats have been converted 
into high-speed runabouts for the public, 
through a change in the shape of their 
bottoms that makes for safety. 

The new inboard motor boat had its 
beginning a few months ago, when an 
eastern manufacturer brought out a new 
portable type of inboard motor of twenty- 
five horsepower and weighing only 165 
pounds. Unannounced to the public, 
several hundred of the new motors were 
tried out last summer in the outboard 
hulls of three manufacturers. Soon they 
appeared on the market in hulls previous- 
ly built for outboards. Such boats sold for 
less than $1,000. In the first of them the 
motor was placed amidships, in the con- 


ventional way made necessary by the 
normal slant of a propeller shaft, splitting 
the passenger space in two. Then engi- 
neers tried putting it out of the way, in 
the stern. 

Out of this idea has come the so-called 
*inboard-outboard” drive. The shaft of 
the inboard motor pierces the stern near 
the water line. In the place previously 
occupied by an outboard motor is now an 
arrangement that literally puts a “kink” 
in the power line, and drives the propeller 
through a vertical shaft and bevel gears 
orasimilarsystem. Not only is themotor 
out of the way, but it may be placed ab- 
solutely level, insuring equal lubrication 
of all cylinders. 


NE of the first small inboard run- 
abouts to use this system is a sixteen- 

foot craft priced at $985 complete with 
motor. A further improvement, that of 
hinging the inboard drive so that it will 
swing back and up without damage to the 
propeller if it hits an obstruction just as 
an outboard motor does, is being devel- 
oped by several makers. It may become 
a standard feature of the future “flivver 
motor boat.” Apparently this craft is to 
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be an inboard-outboard hybrid with the 
advantages of each. 

Meanwhile the outboard makers have 
evolved the outboard cruiser. It is the 
last of a series of surprises in the years 
since Ole Evinrude brought out the 
pioneer one-cylinder “kicker.” Origi- 
nally this was intended merely to take the 
place of oars in a rowboat. But multi- 
cylinder models followed. When out- 
board motor boat races were first pro- 
posed a few years ago experts laughed at 
the idea. Even their champions were 
hardly prepared for the forty-mile speeds 
that followed, or for the amazing fact that 
an outboard motor could whirl its crank 
shaft at speeds as high as 6,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. Racing outboard craft 
that developed, built for speed alone, 
were appropriately dubbed from their 
shape “flying shingles.” Last October, at 
Newport Beach, Calif., the fastest of 
them all made a new official speed record 
of 48.40 miles an hour. 


EXT came the “family type” out- 
boards, designed especially for util- 
ity and pleasure. The latest of these are 
elaborate, inclosed models—sedan run- 
abouts and cruisers with sleeping accom- 
modations—made for outboards. They 
have gone even above the $1,000 price 
class. While inboard craft are extending 
their range to enter what was once the 
exclusive field of outboards, the out- 
boards themselves are verging upon the 
luxury and appointments of the inboards. 
Even electric starters for outboard motors, 
along-predicted development, are a fea- 
ture of the newest models. 

These are the boats that the average 
person of moderate means is interested in 
for pleasure boating and for knockabout 
transportation. But there is another, and 
a rapidly-growing class of users—the 
commuters of New York City, Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and the 
Pacific coast. During the summer these 
men live an hour or two by water from 
the city, and commute daily by motor 
boat—thus avoiding the jam of auto- 
mobile traffic or the stuffiness of crowded 
trains. In New York alone it is estimated 
that there are more than a hundred such 
commuters. Some of them own beautiful 
fleets of fast boats, from forty to a hun- 
dred feet in length. They can make 








A real water “‘flivver’’ 
—new five-passenger in- 
board runabout, engine 
in stern. Costing $985, 
it drives like an auto. 


ning a commuting boat. Six Boston men, 
for example, have incorporated under the 
Massachusetts law as “Commuters, Inc.” 
They pooled their money, bought a boat, 
and hired a crew. Thus they can commute 
daily by water between Nahant, Mass., 
their summer residence, and Boston. 
Commuting boats are of the type 
known as “day cruisers.”” They are in- 
tended for daytime use and short week- 
end trips only, although they may have 
limited sleeping accommodations. Pri- 
marily they are speedy, and they are being 
made speedier. Here they have profited 
by the design of racing boats. Swift rac- 
ing “hydroplanes” are built with a step or 
notch in the flat bottom, tending to lift 
the boat out of the water at high speed. A 
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cushion of air trapped under the boat’s 
hull permits high velocity by reducing 
the friction between the hull and the 
water. But flat-bottom racing hydro. 
planes are not adapted to ordinary use 
because they tend to be erratic and un- 
stable at low speeds. : 


ITHIN the last two years, hydro- 

plane design has been adapted to 
commuters and runabouts by modifying 
the shape of the bottom toward the con- 
ventional V-shaped outline of stepless 
boats. A New York manufacturer claims 
a speed of forty-four miles an hour for his 
forty-two-foot two-step hydroplane com- 
muter powered with two 400-horsepower 
engines. A 400-horsepower thirty-six- 
foot runabout of similar design is credited 
with mile-a-minute speed. A thirty-six- 
foot single-step hydroplane equipped 
with an 850-horsepower motor, recently 
purchased by W. S. Corby, Washington, 
D. C., sportsman, for use at his summer 
home at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H.., is 
called the “world’s fastest runabout.” It 
can make nearly seventy miles an hour 
with two persons aboard. 

A radical development in the opposite 
direction is the appearance of compara- 
tively slow-speed commuters for week- 
end commuting. A recent example is the 
twelve-mile-an-hour Diesel commuting 
yacht Alone built for Harrison H. Boyce, 
New York City. The owner boards his 
yacht near his home, at its Montauk, 
N. Y., anchorage, about ten o’clock on a 
Sunday evening. A pleasant two-hour 
sail across the bay is followed by a com- 
fortable night’s sleep while the yacht 
cruises over Long Island Sound. Early 
Monday morning the yacht docks in New 
York, with adequate time for breakfast on 
the boat before office hours. During the 
week the owner may remain in New York, 
to return the following week-end. This 
yacht is luxuriously fitted, with hot and 


- cold water, gas range in the galley using 


bottled gas, electric ice béx, and even an 
electric fireplace in the forward inclosed 
cockpit which serves as a living room. 
Among cruising boats with full sleeping 
accommodations, intended for long trips, 
new models are appearing with double 
instead of single cabins, one fore and one 
aft. The owner and his wife may enjoy 
peace and quiet in one cabin, put- 





from twenty-five to fifty miles or 
more an hour, and cost from $25,- 
000 upward. 


ESIDES the crew required to 
run such a craft, the owner 
may take aboard his valet and his 
secretary. At his summer home he 
boards the boat clad in a bathrobe, 
and while it cruises along the shore 
he takes his morning shower and 
dresses while a steward prepares 
breakfast. After breakfast the own- 
er may dictate correspondence to 
his secretary. After a cruise of an 
hour or two he steps off his boat at 
a yacht club dock to be whisked to 
his office by taxi or his private car. 
Going home in the afternoon he 
may take his friends along, serv- 
ing refreshments or donning sport 
clothes for a game of golf or tennis 
before dinner. - , re 
Sometimes it is possible to re- 
duce the individual expense of run- 
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How the inboard motor can be placed in stern. A geared 
drive outside the hull transmits power to propeller. The | 
drive unit is hinged to swing up if it hits an obstruction. 


ting the children in the other; or 
two couples can make a trip to- 
gether in privacy and comfort. 


OE remaining development of 
particular interest is the motor 
sailer, the motor boat and sailboat 
combined. It is the outgrowth of 
the auxiliary sailboat, which orig- 
inally was simply a sailboat with a 
motor of uncertain capabilities at- 
tached to drive it at low speed 
when the wind failed. Now such 
craft approach more nearly the 
lines of a motor boat while re- 
taining their sailing ability. 

Thus new types of boats, and 
hybrid craft combining the advan- 
tages of their progenitors, await the 
growing crowds that are taking to 
the water. Already Americans own 
1,250,000 motor boats, and the num- 
ber is increasing daily. For on the 
waves there are millions of miles of 
“clear road” ahead. 
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Obverse and re- 

verse of PopuLtar 

Scrence MontHiy 
Gold Medal. 


Announcing a $10,000 Annual Award 


for the Most Valuable Achievement in Science 


N 1872, Edward Livingston Youmans 
founded PoPULAR SCIENCE 
Montuiy. A friend of Spencer, of 
Huxley, of Tyndall, this blind, self- 

taught scholar walked with the kings of 
science and retained his human touch. He 
spent his life opening a world of wonder 
to the many who lacked the benefit of 
technical training. He set out to make 
science popular. And he succeeded. 

“The work of creating science has 

been organized for centuries. The 

work of diffusing science is the next 
great task of civilization.” 

With that slogan, he started PoPULAR 
SCIENCE MonrtuHEY. It was to form a con- 
necting link between the scientist and the 
public, between the laboratory and the 
layman. In understandable language it 
was to describe and interpret the seeming 
magic of the test tube, the microscope, 
and the machine shop. 

For more than half a century, POPULAR 
ScIENCE Montuty has hewed to the line. 

When its first issue appeared, rural 
delivery of mail had not begun, permanent 
bathtubs were just appearing in American 
homes, high wheel bicycles were still in 
vogue. In 1872, electric lights were un- 
known, the telephone was yet to be in- 
vented, the gasoline engine and the auto- 
mobile were still in the realm of fancy. In 
the crowded years during which its pages 
have been recording the progress of in- 
vention and discovery, the typewriter, 
linotype, dynamo, automobile, airplane, 
submarine, radio, moving pictures, and 
skyscrapers have come to alter our 
civilization. 


ODAY, millions know the everyday 
facts about these inventions. But 


- science is stretching out in a thousand 


directions. Devoted workers are seeking 
the secrets of the sun, the air, the atom; 
they are plumbing the source of cos- 
mic rays and striving for wireless trans- 
mission of power. They are tracking 
the causes of cancer, and analyzing the 


health-giving power of ultra-violet rays. 

Science still holds almost unbelievable 
gifts for man. 

The work which the founder of 
PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY commenced 
becomes more vital with every passing 
year. Sterilized foods protect our health; 
swift new means of transportation carry 
us from place to place; and fascinating 





THE COMMITTEE 
OF AWARD 


DR. CHARLES G. ABBOT, Secretary, Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

PROF. COLLINS P. BLISS, Director, Popular 
Science Institute. 

DR. SAMUEL A. BROWN, Dean, New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

DR. GEORGE K. BURGESS, Director, United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

DR. WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL, President, Uni- 
versity of California. 

DR. HARVEY N. DAVIS, President, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. 

DR. ARTHUR L. DAY, Director, Geophysical 
Laboratory, Carnegie Institution. 

DR. E. E. FREE, Consulting Engineer. 

TRAVIS HOKE, Editor, Poputar SCIENCE 
MOonrTHLy. 

DR. FRANK B. JEWETT, Vice President, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

DR. VERNON KELLOGG, Permanent Secretary, 
National Research Council. 

CHARLES F. KETTERING, President, General 
Motors Research Corporation. 

DR. ARTHUR D. LITTLE, President, Arthur D. 
—_ Inc. 

DR. JOHN C. MERRIAM, President, Carnegie 

Institution. 

DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, Chairman 
ecutive Council, California Institute of oe Rog 

DR. HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

DR. ELMER A, SPERRY —— Board of 
Directors, Sperry Gyroscope Compan: 

DR. SAMUEL W. STRATTON, N, President, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technol 

DR. ELIHU THOMSON, Director, Thomson 
ew of the General Electric Company, Lynn, 


DR. EDWARD R. WEIDLEIN, Director, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Researc 

HENRY HERMAN NESTINGHOUSE, Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, Westinghouse Air Brake 


Compene 
ALBERT E. WHITE, Director, tment 
of eering Research, University of Michigan. 
4 WILLIS R. WHITNEY, Director of Re- 
, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT, co-inventor of the airplane. 








forms of entertainment, unknown a gen- 
eration ago, give us relaxation. 

In the fifty-eight years of its existence, 
PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY has con- 
sistently striven to emphasize those ad- 
vances which have proved of lasting 
practical value to the public. By so 
doing, it has encouraged scientific and 
inventive effort, helped to diminish 
drudgery, aided in increasing intellectual 
and material comforts, and assisted in 
providing the leisure to enjoy them. 


T IS particularly fitting, then, that 

PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY should 

take another step along the course it al- 
ways has pursued. 

In September, 1930, it will make the 
first annual award of $10,000 (ten thou- 
sand dollars) and the PopULAR SCIENCE 
Montuiy Gold Medal to the American 
citizen who, in the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished members of a Committee of 
Award, has been responsible for~ the 
achievement in science during the year 
of greatest potential value to the world. 

The yearly period of scientific accom- 
plishment considered by the Committee 
of Award will be the twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1930. All scientific workers, 
professional and amateur, academic and 
commercial, are eligible for the prize. 

The award, the largest single monetary 
prize in America for scientific accom- 
plishment, is instituted with a dual pur- 
pose: to heighten the interest of the 
American people in those conquests of 
the laboratory and the workshop which 
benefit the whole community, and to 
focus attention upon the many scientific 
workers who toil to better man’s control 
over his physical surroundings. 

The award will be bestowed under the 
auspices of the Popular Science Institute, 
of which Prof. Collins P. Bliss, Associate 
Dean, College of Engineering, New York 
University, is Director. The Institute has 
enlisted twenty-four leaders in Science to 
serve as the Committee of Award. 
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Fuel blown away—a typical gusher. When this Texas 
well blew in, 900 barrels of oil flowed in a single hour. 


ASOLINE, many people are now 
discovering, is not just a smelly 
liquid that must be pumped into 
the auto tank at periodic in- 

tervals. Different gasolines may look 
alike. They may even smell alike and 
yet be as different in performance as a 
tugboat and a Gold Cup racer. 

In fact, the introduction of improved 
types of motor fuels by all of the up-to- 
date refiners has opened a new era in the 
development of the automobile and in 
the pleasure of driving it. Knocking, for 
instance, once the mysterious bane of 
motorists and the principal limitation on 
improved engine design, is slowly being 
mastered. 

The story of this accomplishment con- 
cerns one of the most fascinating battles 
which the modern industrial chemist has 
waged. But it is only one phase of the 
unceasing struggle to produce new and 
better fuel for the millions of motor cars 
which have become a part of modern life. 
To understand this struggle first requires 
an answer to the question: What is 
gasoline, anyway? 

Gasoline is really a family name for a 
whole group of different hydrocarbon 
compounds. And these, in turn, are but 
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a small division of a still larger 
group that forms what is known as 
crude petroleum. The latter is a 
vile-smelling, dark colored, thick 
liquid found in pools far under- 
ground. Judging by the appear- 
ance of the sticky stuff it hardly 
seems possible that a product so 
clean and clear as gasoline could 
be obtained from it. 

Crude petroleum was produced 
ages ago in Nature’s own labora- 
tory, much as coal was formed. It 
is a product of the decomposition 
of vegetable and animal matter. 

In 1859, Edwin L. Drake, a 
conductor on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
organized a company and drilled 
the first American oil well: near 
Titusville, Pa. Petroleum was 
struck at sixty-nine feet. It was 
pumped from the well at the rate 
of twenty-five barrels a day. By 
the end of the year, this had dwin- 
dled to fifteen. But the modern oil 
industry had been founded. 

Kerosene, or “coal oil’’ as it was 
then called, had just begun to sup- 
plant whale oil as the standard fuel 
for lamps. The supply, largely 
skimmed from the surface of 
ponds, could not keep up with the 
increasing demand. Drake’s well 
offered a solution to the problem 
and other wells followed in quick 
succession. The first of 
the world’s oil booms 
began. 

Today, in the United 
States alone, more than 
2,000,000 barrels of oil 
are produced daily by 
280,000 wells, some of 
them a mile deep. Dur- 
ing the twelve months 
of 1928, 12,500 new pro- 
ducing wells were 
brought in. So far, 
North America has prov- 
ed the great oil reservoir 
of the world. At the 
end of 1927, more than 
two thirds of all the 
petroleum taken from 
the earth had come from 
fields in the United 
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Better Fuels for 
Better Motors 


By E. H. HAMILTON 


Assistant Professor of Automotive 
Engineering, New York University 


others. The difference between gasoline 
and kerosene, for example, is mainly one 
of the temperatures at which they boil. 
The gasoline boils off first. The tem- 
perature has to be raised before the 
kerosene boils off. By carefully regulat- 
ing the temperature at which the liquid 
is being distilled, a practical separation of 
the carbon and hydrogen compounds can 
be made. However, there are so many 
compounds and their boiling points are 
so close together that any one fraction 
of the distillation always contains several 
different closely allied compounds. 


URIOUSLY enough, the fact that 
crude petroleum contains a large 
percentage of gasoline was looked on as a 
misfortune in the early days of the oil 
industry. Nobody knew what to do with 
gasoline—no practical uses for it had 
been developed—and in consequence 
enormous quantities of it were thrown 
away. Many refineries dumped it into 
the nearest river until laws were passed to 
stop this practice because of the fire risk. 
Undoubtedly early forms of internal- 
combustion engines were designed to use 
gasoline rather than other possible fuels 
because gasoline was so cheap and easily 
obtained. A number of refineries gave it 
away free. Others sold it for a cent a 
gallon. They had no use for it. Contrast 
that situation with the present, when 
1,000,000 barrels of gasoline are con- 
sumed every day. When nobody wanted 








States and Mexico. 

All petroleum contains 
various compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen. 
They can be separated 
by distillation. The boil- 
ing point of each com- 
pound is slightly differ- 
ent from that of -the 


Inserting film in a new under- 
ground movie camera which 
aids in oil well drilling. Low- 
ered into a well, it records posi- 
tion of a level bubble and com- 
pass needle, thus showing 
whether the well is being drilled 
in a vertical line. Note pres- 
sure-proof case in which cyl- 
indrical camera fits. Right: 
Photo taken by camera. 
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Here Are the Facts about Present-Day 
Car Owner Wants to 
Know—What It Is, Where It Comes 
From, and How Science Produces 
and Improves the Million | 
Barrels Consumed Daily 


Gasoline Every 


gasoline, it could be had for nothing; now, 
when everybody wants it, a dollar 
usually buys less than five gallons. The 
same law of supply and demand has been 
the spur which forced all sorts of engi- 
neering developments and improvements 
for the economical refining of crude 
petroleum. 


HEN automobiles were first intro- 

duced, all gasoline was high “test.” 
Every bit of kerosene was removed from 
it because the refiners could sell kerosene 
for a good price. The motor fuel of those 
days was highly volatile and cars started 
easily in cold weather. This is the char- 
acteristic which now distinguishes the 
modern fuel labeled “high test” from 
the ordinary run of gasoline. “Aviation” 
gasoline is of exceedingly high volatility, 
providing quick ignition and high power. 
In the first automobiles there was no 
crank case dilution, or mixing of un- 
burned gasoline with the oil, reducing the 
viscosity of the lubricant. The normal 
heat of operation was sufficient to drive 
the highly volatile gas of that period out 
of the crank case oil. 

As the number of automobiles in- 
creased, the demand for gasoline did 
likewise. Refiners found that they had to 
include more and more of the kerosene- 
like constituents in the gasoline. Motor 
fuels, in consequence, became poorer and 
poorer. In fact, were it not for a remark- 
able improvement in the method of ob- 
taining gasoline from crude petroleum, 
which has been introduced in the last 
few years, motorists would now be 
operating autos on practically pure 


=f. 


Huge crude oil stills in the refineries of the Standard Oil Company at Cleveland, Q. Here heat is 
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kerosene with large percentages of 
furnace oil thrown in. 

This great improvement is known 
as the “cracking” process. It 
makes possible the conversion of 
kerosene and other heavier constit- 
uents of crude petroleum into 
gasoline. The most used method of 
“‘cracking” was developed by 
William M. Burton, a chemist of 
the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. In theory, the cracking 
process is relatively simple. In 
practice, it is somewhat elaborate 
because of the delicate control of 
both temperature and pressure 
which must be maintained to 
achieve maximum results. 

Any housewife who burns the 
steak or scorches the toast is delv- 
ing into some of the manifold 
variations of the ‘“‘cracking” proc- 
ess. Beefsteak and toast, like gaso- 
line, are hydrocarbons, though they 
contain certain percentages of 
mineral matter. Any hydrocarbon, 
if subjected to sufficient heat, will 
be broken apart or, in other words, 
“cracked up” into other forms of 
hydrocarbon compounds or under 
certain circumstances even into 
pure carbon. The steak when it is 
burned is converted into carbon 
and certain hydrocarbon gases, 
some of them having the char- 
acteristic odors which convey, by 
way of the housewifé’s nose, the 
information that the dinner is not 
going tobeasuccess. Similarly,the . 
smell of burning toast denotes the crack- 
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first applied to the oil in the process of separating its various components, including gasoline. 
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Model of an oil field, showing how a well is drilled, 
how one already bored is pumped, and arrangement 
of the various strata of earth above the oil deposit. 


ing of the hydrocarbon in the bread into 
pure carbon and various forms of evil- 
smelling gases. 

By subjecting the portions of crude 
petroleum to high temperature, and at 
the same time to high pressure, it has 
been found possible to “‘crack” or break 
up the kerosene constituents and a por- 
tion of the still heavier compounds 
directly into gasoline. Today almost half 
of the gasoline marketed is produced by 
cracking. 


HESE improved methods have main- 

tained the price of gasoline at a 
reasonable level. They have also proved of 
great importance to the gasoline engine 
designer and consequently to every 
motorist. This is because they have 
tended to standardize the quality of motor 
fuel. Gasoline is not a single, definite, in- 
variable chemical compound. It always 
is a mixture of several different com- 
pounds and its characteristics vary in 
consequence. Gasoline produced from 
crude petroleum obtained in one part of 
the country will not have exactly the 
same characteristics as gasoline obtained 
from another part of the country, and 
gasoline produced (Continued on page 139) 
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The kneeling, bearded statue of Queen 
Hat-shepsut, rebuilt from fragments. 


Y SOLVING a mystifying archeo- 
logical jig saw puzzle, members 
of the Egyptian expedition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York City, have reconstructed for 
the first time shattered statues of a 
feminine pharaoh who ruled Egypt with 
an iron hand 3,400 years ago. As the 
result of important excavations they 
have unfolded a drama of ancient wrath 
and intrigue that once sought to obliterate 
all memory of the tyrant queen from the 
land of her people. 

Queen Hat-shepsut was her name. At 
the death of her husband, she usurped 
the throne in disregard of the heir ap- 
parent. She proclaimed herself king, and 
ordered court sculptors to hew her like- 
ness in masculine garb and adorned 
with a beard as symbols of her 
might. Scores of these statues she 
used as decorations for the great 
temple of Deir el Bahri, which she 
erected on the west bank of the 
Nile, in Upper Egypt, across the 
river from Thebes, her capital city. 

When, in 1479 B.c., Queen Hat- 
shepsut died—under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, according to some 


Excavating near Queen Hat-shepsut’s great 
temple of Deir el Bahri. Here the expedition 
discovered the tomb of Queen Meryet-amun 
(left) which had been pillaged by robbers. 
Near here also was unearthed the small lime- 
stone sphinx of Hat-shepsut, pictured at the 
right. This was the one relic of the despotic 
female pharaoh which was found still intact. 
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Egyptologists—King Thut-mose III, 
her husband’s son by a so-called “minor 
wife,” whom she had suppressed since 
boyhood, gave vent to his hatred. Not a 
trace of -her memory, he vowed, should 
remain in the minds of gods and men. 
First, he had all inscriptions of her name 
scratched from the temple. Then he 
commanded that her statues should be 
smashed and the fragments scattered to 
the four corners of the earth. His minions 
did a good wrecking job, but the pieces 
they dumped into a near-by quarry. 

Last winter members of the Metropoli- 
tan Egyptian expedition unearthed sev- 
eral damaged pieces of these stone por- 
traits. And with these findings, together 
with fragments previously found, it be- 
came known the other day, Herbert E. 
Winlock, director of the expedition, has 
been able to piece together three of the 
aggressive lady’s likenesses. 

In itself, the discovery of the fragments 
was no novelty. Sir John Gardner Wilkin- 
son, English explorer and Egyptologist, 
had found some as early as 1827. Eleven 
years later, the French scientist, Nestor 
l’Héte, sketched and described at least 
one of them. In 1843 and 1845 Karl 
Richard Lepsius, noted German archeol- 
ogist, brought parts of one statue, in- 
cluding the torso, and the head of an- 
other, as well as the head of a sphinx with 
the Queen’s features, to Berlin, where they 
were placed in the State Museum. And 
in 1869, Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
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Granite sphinx of queen. The head, found 
years ago, matched the newly found body. 


visiting Egypt on the occasion of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, obtained two 
broken pieces of ancient statuary, which 


he took back to Holland as souvenirs.. 


One of these was a torso of Hat-shepsut. 

The first fragments unearthed by the 
Metropolitan expedition formed, when 
put together, an exquisitely sculptured 
head of the Queen. Further search 
yielded a sphinx without a head. Soon 
afterward, another head was found. 
Winlock then made a flying trip to 
Holland and Germany and found that 
his expedition had discovered the head 
belonging to Prince Henry’s torso frag- 
ment, the body of Lepsius’ sphinx head, 
and the head of the latter’s kneeling 
figure of the Queen. Returning to Egypt, 
he and his assistants conducted an in- 
teresting experiment in- trick photog- 
raphy, as a result of which the three 
works of art were ‘‘re- 
stored.” The party fur- 
ther found a complete 
limestone sphinx of Hat- 
shepsut. In addition 
they came upon the 
tomb and mummy of 
Queen Meryet-amun, 
daughter of the quick- 
tempered Thut-mose III 
and wife of his successor, 
Amen - hotpe 
II. This feminine 
ruler was buried 
between 1480 
and 1440 B. c. 
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“Patterns’—The New 


Dr. A. P. Link, 
instructor in psy- 
chology in New 
York University, 
with apparatus de- 
signed to elicit evi- 
dence of a crime. 
The small disks 
before Dr. Link 
and the subject are 
connected with an 
instrument which 
measures the time 
between a ques- 
tion and the reply. 


Psychology 





An Authority Describes the Latest Theory of “Gestalt,” 
Comparing It with Freudian and Other Ideas of Behavior 


SYCHOLOGY is the science of 

running things. Driving an auto- 

mobile, piloting an airplane, 

building a house, writing a book, 

constructing a machine, winning 
a war, making a success out of a business; 
all these are compounded out of human 
thoughts and actions. Thinking and do- 
ing; these are the materials of life on 
earth. To explain both is psychology’s 
job. 

Within one generation there have been 
three prominent sets of psychological 
theories. Not so long ago psychologists 
were explaining everything that heman 
beings did or thought as due to a myste- 
rious something called reason, as-one ex- 
plains the movements of a battleship by 
orders from the captain in the conning 
tower. 

Some psychologists perceived, how- 
ever, that people often did utterly unrea- 
sonable things, like committing murders 
in a fit of rage, or investing in stocks 
known to be valueless. Such clearly un- 
reasonable acts and thoughts were 
blamed on emotions or impulses. On‘one 
form of this idea has been built the theory 
of psychology associated with the name 
of Freud. 

Next came the behaviorist psychology, 
chiefly urged by Dr. John B. Watson, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins University. To 
the extreme behaviorist a human being is 
little more than a bundle of actions and 
reactions, to be studied much as a me- 
chanic studies the workings of an automo- 
bile engine, or as a biologist studies the 


By A. T. POFFENBERGER 


Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University 


behavior of a white rat in a cage. Asa 
critic has said, “‘Behaviorists forget that 
a man is sometimes conscious.”’ 

Finally, within the last few years has 
come still a newer set of theories, the so- 
called “Gestalt” psychology, or psychol- 











Psychological apparatus to test the obser- 
vation powers of applicants for clerical jobs. 


ogy of patterns, for “gestalt” means pat- 
tern in German. Small wonder, among 
these conflicting théories, that many lay- 
men and even some psychologists get con- 
fused and imagine the whole science in a 
state of continual explosion. 

That is not true. The supposed “revo- 
lutions” in recent psychology have been 
like chips tossing about on the surface of 
a river, while the steady stream of care- 
ful scientific investigation has flowed on 
unceasingly beneath. 


pes newest Gestalt psychology, for 
example, has grown from facts gradu- 
ally discovered in the course of years by 
the study of senses like sight and hearing, 
and may be most easily illustrated by 
some facts about optical illusions. 

If the printer of this magazine, for ex- 
ample, accidentally left out one letter of a 
word in this sentence, many readers 
would not perceive the misprint. They 
would supply the missing letter mentally; 
for most adults and many young children 
read whole words as single eye-patterns, 
not each letter individually. In music, a 
melody is recognized as the same regard- 
less of the particular key in which it hap- 
pens to be played. The average ear per- 
ceives no difference because it is the pat- 
tern of the tones that is heard and not the 
separate tones individually. 

Even the cartoons in the Sunday news- 
paper are examples of how almost every- 
body uses unconsciously this perception 
of patterns or “gestalts.” Faces and 
bodies of the cartoon characters are 
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A test of concentration. The 
subjects are required to follow 
and grasp the meaning of 
words read by a lecturer 
standing behind them while 
they watch a motion picture. 


Cleverness in handiwork is 
tested by the speed and skill 
with which the subject can 
connect and tie with string 
the nails placed at intervals 
on a revolving ball, seen below. 


grossly distorted by the artists. An ac- 
tual man who looked exactly like Andy 
Gump or little Jeff would be worse than a 
side-show freak. Even whole parts of 
faces or bodies can be left out of the car- 
toons without making these familiar 
characters unrecognizable. The eyes or 
the minds of habitual readers immedi- 
ately supply the lack. Everything is 
ordinarily perceived all of a piece. 


HE Gestalt psychology, chiefly urged 

by the distinguished German students 
of psychology, Dr. Kurt Koffka and Dr. 
Wolfgang Kohler, takes as its central con- 
clusion the idea that this automatic com- 
pleting of patterns and recognition by 
patterns is a universal habit of the mind, 
not merely of the senses. The whole of 
any habitual sight, sound, or idea is per- 
ceived, this theory says, when 
a sufficient part of it is sup- 
plied. 

If this new viewpoint 
proves to be generally valid 
for complicated ideas and 
mental states, as well as for 
simple things like cartoons 
and musical melodies, its 
practical importance prob- 
ably will depend upon its 
suggestions about how people 
learn new ideas or acquire 
new habits. This learning, 
the Gestalt psychologist says, 
is not by the laborious, unit 
by unit method in which the 
average child learns the let- 
ters of the alphabet. Instead, 
more or less complicated pat- 
terns are learned each as a 
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of by letters. The whole picture of CAT, 
for example, means the animal; not the 
combination of separate pictures of C 
and A and T. 

This means, of course, that what one 
has learned must control one’s entire set 
of perceptions, thoughts, mental charac- 
teristics, and actions. Only people who 
have learned the English-language mean- 
ing of the pattern CAT will assign that 
meaning to it. To others it will be mean- 
ingless or will mean something else. To 
an average American newspaper reader, 
one half of the face of Mutt or Jeff sug- 
gests the whole. To an African savage 
who never saw a newspaper, such halves 
of distorted human faces might suggest 
anything, or nothing. 

An extreme interpretation of Gestalt 
psychology would seem to say that every- 
thing depends upon what set of patterns 
of life or thinking one happens to have 
learned; for the idea is presumably as 
applicable to morals, religion, and social 
customs as to the perception of patterns 
learned by ear or eye. To explain impul- 
sive, unreasonable acts such as violent 
crimes or foolish promises the Gestalt 
psychologist would not blame overpower- 
ing emotions or poor reasoning powers, 
but would merely assume that the victim 
of such temporary unreason happens to 
have learned a wrong pattern of thought 
or action, which pattern some subsequent 
event called up and set to going. 








complete whole, just as many 
children nowadays learn to 
read by whole words instead 






A test for drivers. The sub- 
ject tries to keep a pencil in 
the center of a zigzag paper 
“road”? speeding toward him. 
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This conception of hy 
man nature may easily 
result, as.many of its 
predecessors have done, 
in suggesting experi- 
ments and aiding the 
steady advance of psy- 
chology. 

Gestalt psychology 
may seem at first to be 
merely an elaboration of 
the behaviorist theory, 
Actually it is a con- 
tradiction. Behaviorism 
asserts that certain defi- 
nite stimuli cause certain 
definite reactions—that 
a lunge of a fist towards 


him to wince, for exam- 
ple. Gestalt says that 
the reaction depends on 
the circumstances under 
which the stimulus is applied and the con- 
ditions of the organism to which it is ap- 
plied—the whole pattern, in other words, 
rather than one stimulus. Thus the lunge 
of a friend’s fist causes a different reac- 
tion than that of a stranger. 


HE psychology of Professor Sigmund 

Freud, of Vienna, first of the new 
psychological viewpoints of recent years, 
may be described as a simplified and in- 
tensified version of the much older idea of 
impulses. Professor William James and 
other psychological leaders of the last 
century thought of man as moved by 
many impulsés, like a clockwork mecha- 
nism with many different springs. A 
favorite phrase of that time, indeed, was 
“springs of human action.” Such im- 
pulses or ‘‘métives” were listed ia large 
number: selfis_.iess, honesty, ambition, 
indolence, generosity, patriotism, and so 
on. Psychologists busily searched out 
hundreds of these different motives. 

One of the great services of Dr. Freud is 
that he perceived the impossible com- 
plexity of this search, and strove to reduce 
those many mysterious springs of human 
action to a smaller number. In the end, 
he concluded that only one fundamental 
spring was necessary to make the mind go 
round. That single mainspring he found 
in the impulses of sex. 

This particular selection, however, is 
no real necessity of Freudian psychology. 
A shipwrecked sailor on a desert island 
would probably find the mainspring of his 
actions in the desire for food. There are 
people whose whole lives seem guided by 
single motives of religion, patriotism, sci- 

entific research, or something 
else impersonal. Freudian 
theorists by no means ignore 
these examples of apparently 
sexless motives, but ascribe 
them to the forces of sex 
emotions- which have been 
“sublimated” or turned into 
other, less personal, channels. 
One of Dr. Freud’s former 
pupils, Dr. Alfred Adler, who 
now represents a conflicting 
psychoanalytic school,  se- 
lects as his choice for the 
~single motive or ‘‘main- 
spring” the desire for self- 
expression. Every human 
being, he holds, is born with 
(Continued on page 137) 
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Plan Overland “Flying Hotels” 


By 
JOHN E. LODGE 


a“ LYING hotels” with ac- 
commodations for 160 air 
passengers are planned 
for American airways, ac- 

cording to the recent announce- 

ment of a Connecticut firm which 
projects their construction. The 


monster land planes, whose wing span of 


262 feet would make them nearly twice 
the size of any airplane ever built, would 
be used for cross-country transportation 
in competition with railroads. 
Four of the ships are scheduled 
to take the air by the latter 
part of 1930. Others are to 
follow. 

In the accompanying draw- 
ing the artist presents his con- 
ception of such an airplane, 
based on the plans of its de- 
signer, Dr. William W. Christ- 
mas, a pioneer in aeronautics, 
who claims to have been the 
frst man after the Wright 
brothers to fly a powered air- 
plane in the United States. To 
give some idea of the dime.- 
sions of the proposed craft, it 
is said that traffic on a wide 
city thoroughfare could pass 
unhindexed between its landing 
wheels. — ‘adei 


GER CABINS 


HE hollow wing, measuring 

nine feet from top to bot- 
tom at its thickest part, will 
contain passenger cabins and 
dining saloon. Two double- 
deck, fuselage-shaped outrig- 
gers will contain the engines 
and quarters for a crew of sev- 
enteen, with room to spare for 
two passenger saloons. Each 
saloon will seat forty-two per- 
sons, while the remainder will 
be in cabins along ,the lead- QUART 
ing edge of the hollow wing. 
Seats in the cabin can be trans- 
formed into sleeping berths. 

Sitting in the saloons or cabins of the 
ship will be much like occupying a seat in 
a hotel lounge or a Pullman train. Muf- 
fled exhausts and the remoteness of the 
engines will tend to prevent noise and 
vibration. On two open-air observation 
decks atop the outriggers, passengers may 
sit behind windshields. 

Engines totaling more than 8,000 horse- 
power, in the interior of the plane, are 
planned to drive the seventy-two-ton 
craft at a maximum speed of 145 miles 
an hour. Sufficient fuel will be aboard 
for an eight-hour flight at this speed. The 
airliner will have a maximum altitude or 
“ceiling” of 15,000 feet. 

Banks of four engines will operate each 
of the thirty-four-foot, low-speed pro- 
pellers through a novel arrangement that 
will permit any motor to be “cut” in or 
out independently of the others. For 
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cruising speed six of the eight engines will 
be used, and for short periods it is ex- 
pected that as few as two of the engines 
will be sufficient to maintain altitude. 


HE possibility of cutting out a dis- 
abled engine will facilitate easy repair 
in flight. All engines are to be chemically 
cooled at a saving of one third the weight 
of a system using a radiator and water 
for cooling. The pitch of the propellers 
will be adjustable in flight for most effi- 
cient operation, and the blades can be 
reversed to serve as a brake in landing. 
Squarely in the center of the wing span 
will be the pilot house where the captain, 
pilots, and the radio operator will be on 
duty. There vision in all directions, in- 
cluding above and below, will be assured 
by an encircling shell made of panes of 
shatter-proof glass. Directly in front of 
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Gigantic Kight-Motor Planes 
to Carry 
Crew.in Roomy, Hollow Wings 


160 Passengers and 
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cabins, engines, and 
control rooms will be 
housed within the huge 
wing of 262 feet span. 


the pilots will be the controls and navi- 
gating instruments. The airliner’s maste. 
and radio operator will share the rear part 
of the pilot house, which will be in con- 
stant communication by telephone with 
the engine rooms. 

Electricity from engine-driven genera- 
tors will operate electric stoves and re- 
frigerators in the kitchen, electric hoists 
for loading freight and food supplies from 
the ground, and the radio telephone and 
radio beacon apparatus. Exhaust heat 
will warm the interior of the plane, 
through a waste-heat boiler that will cir- 
culate hot water to radiators. Heat also 
will be used to prevent formation of ice 
on wings and propellers. 

Heat-treated alloy-steel tubing and ply- 
wood covering will be the construction 
materials. Each plane i is expected to cost 
about $2,000,000. 
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Hour—The Speediest Motorless Sport 


T IS a bleak wintry day on the 
Shrewsbury River in northeastern 
New Jersey. A cutting wind sends 
flurries of snow scudding across the 

open expanse of black river ice. Hundreds 
of cars, and people bundled in furs and 
mackinaws, line the southern shore. An 
array of wavering white sails, moving 
slowly toward the center of the river, 
shows that the boats for the champion- 
ship ice yachting races of the season are 
being dragged to the starting line. Two 
men are clinging to each boat—a helms- 
man and a sheet trimmer. The wind tugs 
at their craft, but long spikes on their 
shoes give them a hold on the ice. Soon 
the birdlike little yachts are lined up. 

A pistol sounds and each crew shoves 
off. After a few steps the trimmer jumps 
in and makes fast the sheet. The sails 
stiffen, the craft heels over in the strong, 
quartering wind, and the helmsman jumps 
into the cockpit. In a few seconds the 
yachts have gained terrific speed. 

Speed is the thing in ice yachting. 
Before there were automobiles and air- 
planes, it was the fastest sport in which 
man indulged. Commodore James B. 
Weaver, of the Red Bank (N. J.) Ice 
Yachting Club, dean of ice yachting in 
America, claims that his Scud JI, a 
lateen-rigged yacht, still holds the speed 
record for all time, having traversed a 
measured course of one and one quarter 
miles in the startling time of forty-two 
seconds in January, 1885; slightly more 
than 107 miles an hour. 

When an ice yacht darts over the glassy 
surface of a lake, river, or bay it seems to 
its crew hardly to touch the ice—but 
rather to soar through the air. The close- 
ness to the surface enhances the illusion 


Ice boats lined up for the start of a race on the Shrewsbury River near 
Red Bank, N. J. Within a few seconds the yachts gain terrific speed. 


Ice Yacht Pilots Match Their Skill at 100 Miles an 


By BARROW LYONS 


of tremendous speed just as does skiing. 
In fact, when the ship is sailing with a 
quartering breeze, it is moving consider- 
ably faster than the wind itself. This 
may seem to be impossible, but actually 
the physical principle is quite simple. 
Any one who has pursued a slippery cake 
of soap across the bathroom floor has had 
an excellent demonstration of the me- 
chanical action involved. The wet soap 
slips out of the hand with lightninglike 
rapidity although the fingers do not close 
together at any such speed. Consid€r the 
cake of soap as the sail of the ice yacht 
and the fingers as the wind, and the 
reason why the ice yacht can go faster 
than a quartering wind becomes clear. 
Like the cake of soap, the sail of the ice 
yacht slides away from the pressure of 
the wind, in a similar cam action, and 
when the sail is close-hauled so that it 
makes only a slight angle with the center 
line of the ship, the motion of the ship is 





OMING — “The 

Truth about Hyp- 
notism.” Is there really 
such a thing? If so, what 
can a hypnotist do? How 
does he do it? An em- 
inent psychologist an- 
swers from experience. 
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magnified just as is the motion of the 
cake of soap by its gently sloping side. 

In piloting an ice boat the slightest 
twitch of a muscle conirolling the direc- 
tion of movement is amplified in exact 
proportion to the speed at which the 
boat is traveling. The thrill far surpasses 
that of a sailing yacht because the motion 
is so much more rapid. The lead of a mile 
in a boat race is nearly fatal, as a rule, to 
the trailing craft, but in ice yachting, 
with boats able to make forty to one 
hundred miles an hour, to be a. mile 
behind is nothing. A mere puff of wind in 
the sails of the lagging craft, and in a 
minute or two it is leading the race. A 
twenty-mile course may be run in less 
than forty minutes if a good wind is 
blowing. The helmsman, in calculating 
‘his moves, continually thinks a mile or 
two ahead. 


INCE the days of Peter Stuyvesant 
ice boats have been employed for 
various purposes on this continent. It is 
said that during the period of the French 
and Indian War, sleighs with sails were 
used to transport troops across the Great 
Lakes. And one of the early Dutch 
settlers along the Hudson is said to have 
used a sailboat mounted on runners to 
carry sheep across the ice. In 1861 the 
first regular ice yachting club was organ- 
ized on the Hudson River, followed soon 
after by similar clubs on the Shrewsbury 
River, and today the inland waters 
of the United States from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic coast are dotted with 
clubs. A few~are to be found among the 
great and small lakes of the Northwest. 
The centers of activity vary. At one 
time Poughkeep- (Continued on page 142) 
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psant 
! for A sparkling day, a stiff breeze, close- 
It is hauled sails, and express-train speed. 
ench That’s a sport of thrills for the ice 
were yachtsman. As the skeleton craft skims 
the glassy river on one runner, it seems 
reat almost to be leaping through the air. 
utch It requires the utmost skill to keep 
have the boat from skidding or upsetting. 
s to 
the 
gan- 
soon 


Dury 
iters 


reat 
ith Two smaller boats racing neck and neck. 
h The one at the right, caught by a sudden 
the gust, is bucking like a broncho, threat- 
est. ening to throw its pilot overboard. 
one Occasionally an ice boat thus disposes 
1 42) of its crew during a race and darts off 
for an exciting runaway, knocking over 
spectators and smashing other boats. 
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Where a forced landing would mean sure death. Over the perilous Grand Can- 
yon region in Arizona, daring airmen flew for two days to obtain these photo- 
graphs. The view above shows the Rainbow Natural Bridge, at the left center. 
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Looking down upon the new Lee’s Ferry bridge across Marble Gorge, 
just above the Grand Canyon. The first bridge to span the Colorado, 
it opens a new wonderland to tourists (P. 8. M., Oct. '28, p. 19). 


The Lone Sentinel of Monument Valley in 
northern Arizona rises as high as the Woolworth 
tower. Like other similar peaks, it was once a 
part of a great rock mass, but was slowly carved 
away by the winds, rains,and frosts of centuries. 


The two airmen who photographed the canyons, with one of the 
two planes they used, a Curti#ts Robin. They are Frank Kifiz. 
cameraman (left), and Captain Hal George, U. S. A., the pilot. 








Flying 10,000 feet above sea level over one of the many canyons in Arizona. 
Tourist planes soon may fly on regular sight-seeing trips over these impassable 
wastes, enabling the public to view for the first time their scenic grandeur. 
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Above the Grand Canyon on the first day of the flight, at an altitude of 12,000 
feet above sea level. The Colorado River, winding through the magnificent gorge, 
is seen in the right center of the photograph. The second day’s flight, made in 
a Ford tri-motored plane, covered about 700 miles in a great circle around the 
Grand Canyon. On this trip the flyers were in the air for about seven hours. 





‘A most gruesome sight to meet out in this wilderness,’ was the way Frank 
King, the aerial photographer, described Monument Valley in Arizona. 
Its strange rock formations, carved by time, make the valley “look very 
much like a cemetery.’’ Some of the monuments rise as high as 600 feet. 


The airplane calls on primitive cliff dwellers. The photograph at 
the right shows the Wallapi Indian village at Wailapi, Arizona. 
This isolated tribe dwells in cliff houses atop a large plateau. 


Coal Canyon, Arizona, a desolate but gorgeous 
waste. From the air, the flyers say, it- appears to 
have as many colors as a rainbow. Its name origi- 
nated in the belief, at one time, that it contained 
deposits of coal. No place for a forced landing. 
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“Now!"’ replies the Bengal tiger, displaying a jaw-spread of alarming width 
and depth. In the jungles the big cat dines mostly on cattle, deer, wild hogs. 
and peafowl. When it grows old and too lazy to hunt, it may become a 
*‘man-eater,”’ hanging around the native villages in wait for a free lunch. 


The bat grabs its meals—mostly insects—on the 
fly. Largest of this curious tribe of winged mam- 
mals is the Malay “‘flying fox,’’ which measures a 
foot long, with a wing spread of five feet. Some 
are blood suckers—hence the name “vampire bat.’’ 


Calling for a fish dinner. A close-up of 
the huge “sea elephant’’ is a rare sight, 
for these mammals, largest of the true 
seals, are almost extinct (P.S.M., Jan. ’30, 
p. 65). The bull elephant seals grow to a 
length of twenty feet, and some weigh 
more than two tons. At one time they 
were plentiful along the California coast. 


Caged in the zoo, the white polar bear longs 
for an old-time dinner of Arctic seals and 
fish, A mark which distinguishes it from 
other bears is a nonskid coating of hairs on 
the soles of its feet to aid in walking on the 
slippery ice. The white fur apparently is 
intended to conceal the animal from its prey. 
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Five baby flycatchers asking for their supper. House flies, 
grasshoppers, moths, and caterpillars are their particular 
meat. Their favorite haunts are in orchards and gardens. 


“Fish!’’ That’s the dish of the pelican, the great waterfowl that 
haunts the margins of lakes and rivers. It is distinguished by the 


large skin pouch which hangs like a basket underneath its bill. 
When a hungry lion bares its teeth, no man or animal is safe. Buffaloes, 


giraffes, and even young elephants and rhinoceroses fall before the savage, 
pouncing attack of this terror of African plains and thicketed jungles. 


The curious tree kangaroo of New Guinea grasps its food in ex- 
ceedingly strong, hooklike claws. It feeds mostly on bark, 
leaves, and fruit. Its forearms are much longer than those of 
the true kangaroo. At the right: The cavernous hopper of the 
hippopotamus explains how the animal can put away five to six 
bushels of grass at a single meal. It swims in rivers of Africa. 
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“‘Now!"’ replies the Bengal tiger, displaying a jaw-spread of alarming width 
and depth. In the jungles the big cat dines mostly on cattle, deer, wild hogs. 
and peafowl. When it grows old and too lazy to hunt, it may become a 
*‘man-eater,”’ hanging around the native villages in wait for a free lunch. 


The bat grabs its meals—mostly insects—on the 
fly. Largest of this curious tribe of winged mam- 
mals is the Malay ‘“‘flying fox,’’ which measures a 
foot long, with a wing spread of five feet. Some 
are blood suckers—hence the name “vampire bat.’’ 


Calling for a fish dinner. A close-up of 
the huge ‘‘sea elephant’’ is a rare sight, 
for these mammals, largest of the true 
seals, are almost extinct (P.S.M., Jan. ’30, 
p. 65). The bull elephant seals grow to a 
length of twenty feet, and some weigh 
more than two tons. At one time they 
were plentiful along the California coast. 


Caged in the zoo, the white polar bear longs 
for an old-time dinner of Arctic seals and 
fish. A mark which distinguishes it from 
other bears is a nonskid coating of hairs on 
the soles of its feet to aid in walking on the 
slippery ice. The white fur apparently is 
intended to conceal the animal from its prey. 
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Five baby flycatchers asking for their supper. House flies, 
grasshoppers, moths, and caterpillars are their particular 
meat. Their favorite haunts are in orchards and gardens. 


“Fish!’’ That's the dish of the pelican, the great waterfowl that 
haunts the margins of lakes and rivers. It is distinguished by the 
large skin pouch which hangs like a basket underneath its bill. 
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The curious tree kangaroo of New Guinea grasps its food in ex- 
ceedingly strong, hooklike claws. It feeds mostly on bark, 
leaves, and fruit. Its forearms are much longer than those of 
the true kangaroo. At the right: The cavernous hopper of the 
hippopotamus explains how the animal can put away five to six 
bushels of grass at a single meal. It swims in rivers of Africa. 
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When a hungry lion bares its teeth, no man or animal is safe. Buffaloes, 
giraffes, and even young elephants and rhinoceroses fall before the savage, 
pouncing attack of this terror of African plains and thicketed jungles. 
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They Got There Just the Same 





When the Rajah rides in state at Delhi, India, he travels in a golden 
two-wheel limousine drawn ‘by lumbering elephants with gold- Plenty of leg room in the de luxe sedan of Angola, West Africa. Two dusky 
tipped tusks. The windows of the car are hung with silk curtains, natives, slinging a hammock across their shoulders, supply the motive power, 


Wh bicycling and leg-o’-mutton sleeves P 
bee ay > a “ a th . pen ninetios. Suaday For speed, the honking motor car may have all the advantage, but for real thrill the old tally-ho coach, 
in the park was a whirl of glittering spokes. with its liveried bugler, was hard to beat. It vanished from the highroad with the nineteenth century. 


. 








Careful there, girls! Hold the reins tight, for the nag weet sila 

is frisky and the buckboard has a short wheelbase. Early indications of a transition from the steam railway to automobiles are seen 
In the days of this picture driving was an art. Just in this combined locomotive and carriage that appeared in 1862. It was designed to 
notice how the young ‘‘chauffeuse” holds the whip. run on three wheels, without rails, Note the general resemblance to a hansom cab. 
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Looking Back Along the Road in Transportation; 
Quaint Predecessors of Modern Speed and Power 








“Puffing Billy,’’ Stephenson's first locomotive, which started the railway revolution 
in the early nineteenth century. Folks complained it would kill crops and cattle. 





The sure-footed donkey still serves in the 
Orient, Mexico, and southwest United States. 


Piloting a horse car in Constantinople. The 
horn at the driver’s neck is his warning ‘“‘bell.”’ 


A “wild”? houseboat party on the Thames in the easy-going Victorian days. Though the boat scarcely 
moved, the gay sparks had a great time. The modern descendant of this craft is the speedy cruising yacht. 
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. In the early days of automobiles the Dion-Bouton victoria 
This old print shows how an Army train of the General Custer variety crossed the plains was the most fashionable car in Paris. The design of its 
of the West less than a century ago. Slow ox teams hauled supplies in covered wagons. radiator is still followed in some of the French machines. 
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Keeping Pace with Aviation—The 


Latest Inventions 








The new tailless “ Stork’’ monoplane 
designed by Gottlieb Espenlaub, 
famous glider pilot (P.S.M., Jan. *30, 
p. 134). It is powered by an eight. 
horsepowér motor and pusher propel. 
ler, and can be sold for about $800, 


This curious “pendulum” monoplane, the creation of Rolla V. Norris, Portersville, Calif., 
is designed to be proof against tail spin or nosedive. The fuselage, suspended six feet be- 
low the wings through a universal joint, is said to hang level at all times in the air. 
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New airport traffic signal at Los Angeles, Calif. 
When green lights shine skyward, red lights 
shine on the field, and vice versa, preventing 
collisions between outgoing and incoming ships. 


For sport—a motorless seaplane glider developed at Lake Orion, 
Mich. For the take-off it is towed by a speed boat. At thirty 
miles an hour it is said to take the air. Wing span is thirty-six feet. 


. 


2" 


Fishlike fins are the latest attachments devised by Dr. C. M. Vance of 
Pomona, Calif., to increase a plane’s stability. The two horizontal flippers 
under the nose are for fore-and-aft stability, while vertical fins fastened be- 
neath the upper wing are said to aid in preventing side slips or tail spins. 





Streamline “ shoes’’ covering the landing wheels aid in making the 
new Travel Air “ Mystery Ship" (left) one of the fastest of planes. 
These and a cowl surrounding the 300-horsepower motor cut down 
head resistance on the bulletlike craft. In the National Air Races 
at Cleveland, Ohio, last summer this plane outdistanced the fastest 
Army and Navy machines. Its top speed is 227 miles an hour. 
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Testing a Transatlantic Mail Rocket—The Latest 
Advances in Airplane and Dirigible Construction 


OW ready for test, the 
first model of the trans- 
atlantic mail rocket de- 
signed by Prof. Herman 

Oberth, Berlin experimenter, will 
fly alone. No human being will 
venture ascent in the thirty-foot 
projectile that the inventor plans 
to fire over the North Sea in a 
test of its propelling fuel. 

The model consists of a slim 
iron pipe, lined with copper and 
filled with liquid oxygen. Four 
carbon rods to be placed in the 
oxygen chamber will burn so 
violently that the escaping gases 
are expected to drive the projec- 
tile at the terrific speed of sixty 
miles a minute. A parachute is at- 
tached to the model so that it 
may be recovered after its test 
flight. 

Larger rockets of this type 
equipped with suitable steering 
apparatus may cross the Atlantic 
in thirty minutes, Prof. Oberth 
predicts. They would be used 
principally for carrying mail, and 
would carry a human pilot. 


Girders for Airships 
Made Lighter 


STRUCTURAL girder so 
light that a_ sixteen-foot 
length can be lifted by the little 
finger, yet so strong that it will 
support sixteen men, is one of the 
latest achievements of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. It is 
made of trussed aluminum strips, 
and is being used for airship building. 
Research at the Bureau of Standards 
has covered almost every phase of aero- 
nautical engineering. One recent achieve- 
ment was the discovery of an artificial 
substitute for goldbeater’s skin, the 
animal membrane used for making the 
gas bags of dirigibles. In another novel 
series of tests of the lightweight alloy 
duralumin, small strips of the metal are 
floated in the air on fine air jets that shake 
them hundreds of times a second until 
half a billion vibrations are completed. 
These simulate the “fatigue” in the in- 
ternal structure of the metal caused by 
its actual vibration in flight. 


‘“‘Weather Room” Reveals 
Best Aircraft Colors 


UNNY days like those of midsummer, 
or nights with full moon and starlit 
skies, are reproduced at will in a unique 
“weather room” constructed by a Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., glass company to test the ad- 
vantages of different colors for increasing 
the visibility of airplanes. 

The unique chamber, a room fifty-five 
feet square and fifteen feet high, isequipped 
with artificial lights. Steam is shot in 
through pipes, smoke through flues, and 
water from ceiling sprays to reproduce 
artificially anything from a thunderstorm 
to a dense fog. Model planes, painted in 


Two unusual photos of a para- 
chute jump. Above: Harry 
Bushmeyer preparing to leap 
from a plane 2,000 feet above 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y. Delib- 
erately entangling himself in 
the ropes of his ’chute, he 
dropped 1,000 feet before ex- 
tricating himself. His purpose 
was to prove that a jumper, 
caught in such a predicament, 
is in no grave danger. At the 
right he is seen 
downward through the air be- 
fore the parachute opened. 


























plunging 


different colors, are - 
placed in the room 
and each one observed 
under fifteen dif- 
ferent weather con- 
ditions thus made to 
order. 

A pilot in flight 
can best see another 
airplane of solid color, 
the tests showed, 
when it is painted a 
dark blue. Chrome yellow ranks second 
in the experiments for greatest average 
visibility in the air, and orange, red, 
and green next. Light blues or grays 
make a plane hard to distinguish in the 
air. Aluminum paint has the poorest 
visibility of all because of its tendency 
to reflect all colors. A good two-color 
combination for visibility proved to be 
yellow and red. 


Four-Hand Airplane Clock 


WO minute and two hour hands are 
features of a new style of clock de- 
veloped especially for use in airplanes. 
Two stationary hands are colored red and 
are set by the pilot at the start of a flight 
by means of a knurled knob to show the 
time of the take-off. The other pair moves 
in the usual way. 
Comparison of the two sets of hands 






shows the length of time the plane has 
been in the air, without the need of any 
intricate stop watch mechanism. 


Commercial ‘‘Blimps”’ Fly 
132,000 Miles Safely 


IX “blimps” operated by an Akron, 
Ohio, rubber concern and forming 
America’s only commercial dirigible fleet 
are reported to have carried 6,000 passen- 
gers more than 132,000 miles without 
injury to passengers or crew. The tiny 
dirigibles have landed more than 4,000 
times in establishing this record. 

Some of the flights have taken the small 

airships considerable distances across 
country. The largest of them, the De- 
fender, has a cruising radius of 1,000 
miles. This ship carries six passengers in 
addition to its crew. Only two of the ships, 
the Pilgrim and the Puritan, have been 
in service as long as a year. 
Following the success of the new metal 
blimp ZMC-2, built in 
Detroit, Mich., for the 
Navy, the builders an- 
nounce plans for a new 
all-metal dirigible nearly 
as long as the Los Angeles. 
With a lift even greater 
than that of the Los An- 
geles on account of its thick 
shape, the new ship would 
carry fifty passengers. 

Meanwhile work is pro- 
gressing at Akron, Ohio, 
on the ZRS-4, the Navy’s 
newest airship, which, like 
its sister ship to be con- 
structed, will be as big as 
the Los Angeles and the 
Graf Zeppelin put to- 
gether. The ceremony of 
“Jaying the master ring,” 
by driving a gold rivet, 
was performed recently. 


A Clearing House 
for Inventions 


O MATTER how 

queer the inventions 

of aviation enthusiasts, a number of manu- 

facturers take pains to consider them 

carefully for fear that otherwise some 

really revolutionary idea may be lost. A 

Detroit aircraft firm even maintains a 

special research bureau to consider the 

worth of what are generally regarded as 
‘“‘nut” inventions. 

One hopeful inventor, this department 
reveals, submitted elaborate drawings of 
a remarkable scheme in which the blast 
of an airplane propeller would operate 
another motor and help drive the plane— 
a sort of “perpetual motion” idea. 

Another had a new way of keeping air- 
planes from getting lost in the fog. At 
the home airport there would be a large 
spool of thin wire, with one end attached 
to an outgoing plane. On the trip home 
the pilot would reel in the wire and follow 
it back—or so thought the inventor. 

For a round-the-world flight, one in- 
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ventor conceived a huge plane that would 
drop passengers in gliders as it passed 
without stopping. In another plane a 
possible safety device for a disabled plane 
was a large rubber bag which inflated 
with hydrogen from a tank, would sustain 
it like a balloon. Just how such feats were 
to be accomplished the inventors in their 
enthusiasm sometimes overlooked. None 
the less, according to the aircraft concerns, 
any really promising scheme is sure to 
obtain careful consideration. 


Only One Out of Twenty 
Passengers Is Airsick 


NLY about five percent of air passen- 

gers are subject to “airsickness,”’ 
that curious aerial malady that corre- 
sponds to seasickness on the ocean. This 
is revealed by a survey recently made by 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, which also 
concludes that airsickness is much more 
easily prevented and cured than seasick- 
ness. 

The three causes which lead to air- 
sickness, it was found, are, first, nervous- 
ness; second, bad ventilation; last and 
least important, the motion of the plane. 
Airsickness is almost entirely restricted 
to passengers flying in closed cabin planes. 


New Pursuit Plane Goes 
181 Miles an Hour 


RIVEN by a 600-horsepower motor, 

and with the framework of its 
streamlined fuselage constructed of a 
new lightweight type of steel, the P-6, 
latest Army pursuit plane, is said to be 
capable of a speed of 181 miles an hour. 
Officials say that it will enable the United 
States Army Air Corps to bid success- 
fully against the air services of the world 
for supremacy in pursuit aircraft. 

The chief feature of the new plane is its 
lightness. Besides the reduction of weight 
by the use of light alloy steel 
in the frame construction, the 
weight of the cooling plant 
and the head resistance have 
been lowered by the introduc- 
tion of a special chemical 
liquid cooling system, devel- 
oped by the Engineering 
Section of the Army Air Corps 
at Wright Field, Dayton, O. 
This innovation is said to 
have brought the weight of the 
liquid-cooled engine down to 
that of an air-cooled power 
plant without sacrificing any of the advan- 
tages of liquid cooling. In comparison 
with water, only a small quantity of the 
new liquid is required. Consequently the 
frontal area of the plane, oWing to 


The helicopter idea applied to a large metal mono- 
plane designed by Victor Allison and Jess Johnson 
of West Palm Beach, Fla. Under each wing is a 
nineteen-foot horizontal propeller intended to in- 
crease the lifting power. In a recent test at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the plane is reported to have taken 
to the air after a run of only seventy-five feet. 


smaller radiator surfaces, is reduced by 
forty percent. 

When empty, the plane weighs 2,430 
pounds. It has a high speed of 18i miles 
an hour, a cruising speed of 145 miles, 
and a stalling speed of 61.3 miles. It 
carries fuel enough for a flight of 176 
miles at full throttle, or 272 miles at 
cruising speed, and is equipped with an 
auxiliary tank with an additional fifty 
gallons of fuel. 


Air Mail to Patagonia 


ATAGONIA, the sparsely inhabited 

southern region of Argentina and long 
the symbol of remoteness, is now linked 
to the rest of the world by air mail. 
Twice-a-week mail and passenger service 
has just been inaugurated between the 
city of Commodor Rivadavia, situated 
less than 600 miles north of Cape Horn, 
and Buenos Aires, in Argentina. Through 
the new link and connecting American 
airways, a letter takes but ten days to 
travel between Patagonia and the United 
States. 


Largest Amphibian Could 
Fly across Ocean 


ESIGNED for transatlantic flying, a 
new amphibian built at Chicago is 
said to be able to fly 4,200 miles without 
alighting. It is the largest of its kind-in 
the world. 

The all-metal liner has a wing spread 
of seventy-two feet and carries fourteen 
persons. Its three motors give it a high 
speed of 130 miles an hour. Eleven more 
of the giants are to be built during 1930, 






Latest of U. S. Army pursuit planes, the Curtiss 
P-6, has a top speed of 181 miles an hour. A special 
chemical cooling system has permitted reduction of 
the weight of the motor, and also has lessened the 
radiator surfaces, thus reducing head resistance. 
Without load the plane weighs only 2,430 pounds. 


and a 125-passenger plane, to be of 
similar design, is projected for the future, 
it is reported. 


Air Express Has Carried 
Nearly 3,000 Tons 


BOUT 5,845,000 pounds of express 
have been carried by airplanes oper- 
ating over American air lines during the 
last three years, according to a recent re- 
port of the United States Department of 
Commerce. Fast delivery of newspapers 
is one of the services performed by ex- 
press planes, and another has been the 
transfer of large sums of money in bullion 
and currency. Cut flowers, jewelry, vege- 
tables, and fruits are among the other 
varied items that have been speeded by 
air express. 


Stickers Call Attention 
to Air Mail Letters 


USINESS letters by air mail would 

receive special attention, plane oper- 
ators have contended, if the recipient of 
such a letter knew that it came by air. 
However, the envelope, the only evidence 
of its manner of delivery, often is removed 
and thrown into the wastebasket before 
a letter reaches the person to whom it is 
addressed. 

Recently an eastern air mail line tried 
the experiment of printing a gummed 
sticker bearing the words “Air Mail” 
that could be attached to the letterhead 
of every letter dispatched by plane, and 
distributing the stickers to 3,000 business 
houses. The plan worked so successfully 
that more than a million of the stickers 
have been used so far, and 40,000 firms 
have requested supplies. 


Guggenheim Safety Test 
Has Few Survivors 


OUR planes still remained in the 
Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition at this writing, with a fifth 
a possible contestant. The rest of twenty- 
five planes originally entered either had 
failed to pass the qualification tests or 
had withdrawn. Two of 
the planes had crashed. 
The object of the 
competition, at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y., is to de- 
velop a “foolproof” type 
of airplane for general 
use. The machine that 
best performs the difficult 
maneuvers required by the rules is eligible 
for a grand prize of $100,000, and five 
consolation prizes of $5,000 each are to be 
awarded. 
“Wing slots,” small auxiliary wings to 
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eliminate risk of tail spins, distinguish the 
Curtiss Tanager which was leading the 
contestants with fifteen of the eighteen 
required maneuvers successfully accom- 
plished. They resemble those of the 
Handley-Page, the only surviving British 
entrant, except that they are manually 
controlled. Those of the Handley-Page, 
which was second with twelve maneuvers 
accomplished, were automatic. 

One of the remaining contenders was 
the Cunningham-Hall plane, most radical 
of all, a monoplane with a tiny stub wing 
above it. Air streams through the hollow 
lower wing. A Ford-Leigh plane, with a 
different type of slot or “safety wing” 
from the Curtiss and Handley-Page, also 
remained. 


Passengers Ride in Wings 
of Biggest Land Plane 


N A successful maiden flight of half an 
I hour, the world’s largest land plane— 
the Junkers monoplane G- 38, with a wing 
span of 148 feet—recently vindicated the 
expectations of its builders. It is called 
the nearest approach to the ideal of air- 
plane designers—a “flying wing,’”’ unim- 
peded by outer projections and with ex- 
posed motor surface and fuselage reduced 
to a minimum. 

Passengers ride actually in the wings of 
the giant craft, and view the passing 
scenery from glass windows cut in the 
wing surface. Motors also are placed 
within the wings, which are thick enough 
for a man to walk erect inside them. 
Four huge wheels about the size of loco- 
motive wheels constitute the landing gear 
and absorb the crushing blow of the ship 
when it lands. 

The ship is designed to accommodate 
forty passengers, although it can carry 
a hundred if necessary, placing it not far 
behind the Dornier DO-X, the largest sea- 
plane in the world, with its wing span of 
160 feet. The Junkers land plane is 
seventy-five feet long, compared with the 
130-foot length of the Dornier monster. 
The Junkers’ four engines total 2,400 
horsepower—the Dornier’s twelve motors 
total 6,300 horsepower. 

Within ten years, according to Dr. 





A new reversible propeller recently displayed at an 
aviation show in Los Angeles, Calif. When reversed 
it acts as a brake to aid in making a short landing. 
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A new “‘flying wing’’—the huge Jun- 
kers monoplane G-38, which carries 
passengers and motors within its 
wings. It is 75 feet long, with a span 
of 148 feet. Compare its size with that 
of the smallest Junkers plane, in the 
foreground. At the right: One of 
the plane’s enormous landing wheels. 


Claude Dornier, designer of 
the DO-X, giant seaplanes will 
be able to carry a useful load 
of 100 tons—about double the 
entire weight of plane and load 
that has ever been carried into 
the air at once. Already 
Dornier planes of the size of 
the DO-X are planned to be built in the 
United States. The British Air Ministry 
has contracted for a twelve-motored plane 
of similar dimensions, but with three wings, 
one above the other, and a greater flying 
speed. 

Even greater ships are projected. On 
another page is illustrated the plan of 
Dr. W. W. Christmas, Connecticut air- 
plane designer, for a 160-passenger air 
liner for cross-country service in the 
United States. Another eastern firm is 
planning an air liner capable of carrying 
500 passengers and a crew of 104 between 
New York and London. This company 
proposes to build first two experimental 
craft, costing $5,000,000 each—two, be- 
cause at least one is expected to be wrecked 

in the tests. 


Flight to South Pole 
a Navigation Triumph 


NE of the most serious prob- 

lems with which Commander 
Richard E. Byrd had to contend on 
his recent spectacular dash by air 
to the South Pole was how to find 
his way back, air experts declare. 
Capt. L. A. Yancey, air navigation 
authority, points out that at the 
pole all directions are north. A 
compass is valueless. A flick of the 
wrist, and Commander Byrd might 
have found himself headed for far- 
off Asia or Africa instead of return- 
ing along the meridian of 165 de- 
grees west longitude that brought 
him safely back to his base in Little 
America. 

The flight was a unique test of 
airplane operation. By nineteen 
hours of flight through extreme cold 
and high altitude on the way to the 
Pole, Byrd gave his engines a try- 
out almost impossible to duplicate 
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on the test block. Such information is 
particularly important in pushing air lines 
into frigid regions. 

A special type of supercharger used on 
the central engine proved satisfactory in 
enabling the motor to “breathe” in the 
thin air under terrific load. The use of 
air-cooled engines was vindicated despite 
the fact that there was no way to shield 
them from the cold. « 


Cut Flowers by Plane 


HROUGH a recently developed sys- 

tem of transporting cut flowers by air- 
plane, thousands of tons of blooms from 
the Netherlands, put aboard fast planes 
at the Dutch airports of Schiphol and 
Waalhaven, reach foreign markets each 
day still fresh and dewy. Through this 
speedy means of transport, not only does 
the trip require only a few hours, but the 
aerial bouquets are safeguarded from 
rough handling. 


Now—Flying “‘Minute Men’’ 


WENTY-TWO New Jersey civilians 

recently formed the “Newark Air 
Service,” an independent flying organiza- 
tion, and started taking flying lessons. 
Then they donned uniforms of their own 
creation, appointed officers, and offered 
their services to the Government as a 
unit of flying “Minute Men” in the event 
of a national emergency. 


Helium Cost Cut Again 


W economy in producing helium gas 

for dirigibles is reported by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The 
cost has now been reduced at its Amarillo, 
Texas, plant to less than a cent and a half 
per cubic foot. Once helium cost $2,000 
a cubic foot. 
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Which Five Inventions Are Greatest? 
Seven Cash Prizes for Best Selections 


SPIRITED discussion was started 
among the editors of POPULAR 
ScreENCE Montuiy the other 
day by the news that a Phila- 

delphia judge had admitted the talkie 
confession of a burglar in evidence at the 
trial of the prisoner. 

‘Here,’ ’ said Edgar C. Wheeler, Asso- 
ciate Editor, “is a striking example of 
the quick and far-reaching effects of an 
ingenious invention. The talkie is only a 
few years old. It has given pleasure to 
millions of people. It is being applied in 
education. And now, it plays an impor- 
tant part in a court room. 

This led to a general discussion on the 
question of which inventions had exer- 
cised the greatest influence on the prog- 
ress of civilization, and the talkie was 
soon forgotten. The electric light’s 
golden jubilee was a recent memory. 
Edison’s incandescent lamp readily found 
a champion in Raymond J. Brown, Man- 
aging Editor. 

“From a nation of kerosene lamp 
trimmers and candle-users we were able 
to turn night into day with Edison’s 
electric light,” he declared. “I cannot 
imagine a greater contribution than the 
efficient illumination of electricity.” 

‘And the electric lamp does things that 
kerosene lamps could never do,” added 
Alden P. Armagnac. ‘Diminished to 
pea-size, it tips the end of a surgeon’s 
instrument to light a delicate operation 
within the human body. In thousands of 
cities it controls traffic.”’ 

“Speaking of traffic,” put in Israel 
Doskow, Art Editor, “how about the 
automobile? I nominate it as one of the 
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greatest modern inventions. It is allow- 
ing people to broaden their minds by 
travel in a way that was impossible a 
generation ago.’ 

“But the vehicle of the future is the 
airplane,” said Edwin W. Teale. ‘With 
its speed it is opening a new realm of 
possibilities for Jinking the peoples of the 
world together.” 

“How about the steam engine?” 
Travis Hoke, the Editor, put in. ‘“‘Watt’s 
first steam engine was a crude thing, but 
it started an industrial revolution that 
brought about our modern system of 
factories and mass production.” 

“Today, however, electric power is 
running factories and mills as never 
before,’ observed Dr. E. E. Free, Con- 
tributing Editor. “We have Faraday’s 
electric dynamo to thank for that. The 
dynamo had to come before electric 
lights were possible, or industrial power 
could reach its present stage.’ 

“To my mind world communication is 
as important as industrial achievements,” 
said Michel Mok. ‘My vote would be 
cast for Morse’s telegraph and all the 
things that depend upon it—cables, 
stock market tickers, train dispatching 
systems.” 


HILE we are on the subject of 
communication,” Alfred P. Lane, 
Technical Editor, added, “don’t forget 
Marconi’s radio and the way it has opened 
up communication lanes to hitherto in- 
accessible parts of the world. Why, even 
at the South Pole Commander Byrd 
could talk with New York.” 
“Don’t forget to mention the tele- 


phone, too,” added Arthur W akeling, 
Home Workshop Editor. “And quite ag: 
important as single messages, I should say, 
is the distribution of knowledge by the 
printed word. When you're talking 
about great inventions you must not omit 
Mergenthaler’s linotype machine.” 

In this manner, a score of inventions 
passed in rapid review. Aside from those 
mentioned, the following were deemed 
worthy of inclusion in a list of great 
inventions: 


HITNEY’S cotton gin, Westing- 

house’s air brake, Otto’s gasoline 
engine, Tesla’s alternating current motor, 
Hargreave’s spinning jenny, McCormick's 
harvester machine, Goodyear’ s vulcanized 
rubber, Thomson’s electric welding, 
Howe’s sewing machine, Eastman’s trans- 
parent photographic film, Sholes’s type- 
writer, and Burroughs’ adding machine, 

If you had been present at this infor- 
mal conference, would these selections 
have met with your approval? 

Which five inventions and inventors do 
you consider greatest? For the best 
answers to this question, stating the 
reasons for your preference clearly and 
simply, in 300 words or less, POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY will award a First 
Prize of $50, a Second Prize of $25, and 
Five Prizes of $5 each. You may select 
your five favorite inventions and inven- 
tors from the foregoing list, but this is 
not obligatory. 

In making the awards, skill and neat- 
ness of presentation will be considered as 
well as the actual contents of the answers 
themselves. 


The Rules of the Contest 


Which, in your opinion, are the five inventions that 
have exercised the greatest and most far-reaching 








All entries should be addressed to the Contest Editor, 
PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


influence on the progress of civilization? 

For the best answers to this question, giving the names 
of the inventors and the reasons for your selection, POPULAR 
ScIENCE MonrTHLY will award $100 in cash prizes—a First 
Prize of $50, a Second Prize of $25, and Five Prizes of $5 
each. 


9 Prizes will be awarded to those contestants setting 


forth their preferences in the clearest, briefest, neatest, 
and most skillful manner. Answers must not exceed 300 
words in length. In making your selection of inventions, 
you may use those mentioned in the list printed elsewhere 
on this page, or you may substitute one or more choices of 
your own. The inventions chosen may be either American 
or foreign. 
3 Entries must be sent by first-class mail, prepaid, to 
the offices of PopuLar ScreNcE MonrTHLy not later than 
February 15, 1930. Answers may be submitted on any kind 
of paper, but they must be typewritten or written in ink, 
and on one side of the paper only. 


York City. The name and address of the contestant must 


_be written plainly on each page of the entry. Entries with 


insufficient postage will not be accepted. The publishers 
cannot be responsible for delay, loss, or nondelivery of 
entries. No contribution entered in this contest will be 
acknowledged and none will be returned. No letters of 
inquiry regarding points covered in the rules can be 
answered. 
5 It is not necessary to buy PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
to compete. You may borrow a copy from a friend or 
examine one at the offices of PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
or at public libraries free of charge. The contest is open to 
everybody, except employees of PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTH- 
Ly and the Popular Science Institute and their families. 

The Editors of Poputar ScteNcE MonTuHLy will act as 
judges and their decisions will be final. In case of a tie, 
the full prize will be awarded to all tying contestants. 
Acceptance of these rules is an implied condition of each 
‘entry. 
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Inside a Modern Grain Elevator 


Ns E successive operations 
by which a typical modern 
grain elevator — 

r 
res, and handles grain fo 
Shipment are pictured here and 


















ikeling indicated by number. The ~ 
luite as: matic equipment at the left in 
uld say, the drawing 1s a recent device 
by the for reconditioning wet —_ 
talking The grain is weighed, cleaned, 
ot omit and reweighed before storing. 


Removal of dust lessens danger 
of explosions and fires. 

The capacity of Americas 
largest grain elevator, in Chi- 
cago, is 4,383,000 bushels. 
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New York State Barge 
Canal terminal, Erie 
Basin, N. Y. Harbor. 
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One of the rescued paintings. It depicts construction of the Miraflores 
Locks which now lift vessels 55 feet from tide level to Miraflores Lake. 


Canal Paintings 
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Constructing a gigantic spillway. These paintings are highly valued as 
the only official records on canvas of the building of the Panama Canal. 


Saved from Ruin 


How Science Conquered the Mold Which Menaced 
Valuable Murals of the Great Panama Waterway 


FEW months ago the five mural 
paintings depicting the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, can- 
vases covering 400 square feet of 

wall space in the Administration Building 
at Balboa, were in danger of extinction 
from the ravages of mold. Clusters of 
green and white fungi resembling damp 
talcum powder had apparently eaten 
through to the very paint of the murals, 
four of which are reproduced here. The 
question was how to get at the disease. 
It was impossible to remove the pic- 
tures, fastened as they were to cement 
walls with 800 pounds of white lead. And 
the circular walls of the rotunda in which 
the paintings reside made a fumigation 
chamber ‘out of the question. Mold 
experts, summoned from various corners 
of the world by the artist at the request 
of Colonel Harry Burgess, Governor of 
the Canal Zone, were baffled. But at last 
Prof. Albert B. Newman, Director of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering of 
Cooper Union, in New York City, 
devised a method of dealing with the 
trouble which produced remarkable re- 
sults. He was aided by Dr. Charles 


Excavating the great Culebra Cut, a five-mile gash through a range of low 
hills. Recurring slides made the task one of tremendous difficulties. 


By 
GEORGE LEE DOWD, JR. 


Thom, chief mycologist of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils in the Department 
of Agriculture; Dr. Alexander Scott of 
the British Museum, and other specialists. 

There were four steps in the procedure 
eventually hit upon. First, the porous 
beeswax originally intended as a pro- 
tective coating for the paintings was 
removed by alternate washings of tur- 
pentine and alcohol. The exposed canvas 
was then cleaned with a liquid fungicide, 
made up of thymol dissolved in alcohol, 
thus dispensing with a vaporized disin- 
fectant. This killed the live fungi. The 
dead fungi were dispatched by a thor- 
ough washing with ammonia. The paint- 
ings were thus ready for a protective 
coating, which would guard them against 
any future onslaughts of vegetable 
growths which flourish in warm, moist 
climates. The coating applied was one 
of thin paraffin, which is transparent and 
without pores, dissolved in a liquid 





Erecting lock gates. All of the gates are of steel seven feet thick. They 
range in height from 47 to 82 feet, and they weigh from 450 to 700 tons. 


which later evaporates. Thymol was 
mixed with the paraffin as an added pre- 
caution against molds. 

The results of the treatment were com- 
pletely satisfactory. The paint emerged 
clear and fresh, and no retouching was 
necessary. W. R. van Ingen, the artist 
commissioned by Colonel George R. 
Goethals, the builder of the canal, to 
paint the series showing different aspects 
of the great engineering feat, was par- 
ticularly pleased with the outcome of 
the restoration work, and declared that 
the paintings appeared as though they 
had been executed the day before. The 
pictures show features of the canal con- 
struction which are now hidden by fifty 
feet of water. To paint them with de- 
tailed accuracy the artist journeyed more 
than fifty times over the entire canal, 
making sketches. 


HE successful use of thymol to save 

the paintings has suggested its exten- 
sion to the elimination of mold in the 
tropics, where it is a constant menace 
and will attack anything that will nourish 
the seéds of the fungi. 
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Meeting Emergencies in the Air 


The War Bird-Instructor Who Taught Larry Brent 
Tells of Tight Adventures with the Unexpected 


HE unexpected rides with every 
pilot. From the take-off run to 
the three-point landing anything 
may happen. 

My strangest flying ad- 
venture took place only thirty feet 
above the ground. I had landed a 
Travel Air at a practice plot five 
miles from Curtiss Field, New York. | 
At the far end was a high tension 
line. When I took off, the ship 
acted queerly. It would speed up 
and then slow down. It flew tail- 
heavy. It didn’t climb right. At full 
gun it kept jerking along in rab- 
bitlike hops through the air. Two 
seconds before reaching the high 
tension wires, I cut the gun and 
landed. What I saw when I jumped 
from the cockpit made my hair stand 
on end. 

A hundred and fifty feet of heavy 
steel cable dragged behind the plane. 
Years before, workmen, erecting the 
line, had left it lying in the weeds. 
The tail skid had picked it up and the 
bent ends of the cable had been jerking 
through the long grass like anchors. 

In 10,000 flights such an accident 
probably would never be_ repeated. 
Another 100 feet in the air and the cable 
would have dragged over the high ten- 
sion wires. The ship would have nosed 
down, crashing beyond them. Thousands 
of volts would have leaped along the 
cable to the ground. The pilot’s seat 
would have become an electric chair. 

The point of that story is the first rule 
in meeting emergencies in flying. The 
instant anything seems wrong with a ship, 
point down the nose. Land as soon as 
possible. 


ANY times, little twists of fate play 

a big part in piloting. Not long 

ago, an experienced air mail flyer nearly 

crashed into a mountain in broad day- 

light. When his ship hit a bump in the 

air, dirt from the floor of the cockpit flew 

up into his eyes, temporarily blinding 

him. In the St. Louis Robin, Jackson and 

O’Brine flew continuously for seventeen 
days to set a new refueling endur- 


Assen Jordanoff. “It is conquering the unforeseen,”’ 
he says, “that measures the ability of an airman.” 





on. He took a quick breath. He wiggled 
his nose like a rabbit. No good. Just as 
the wheels touched, his eyes blinked 
shut, his head jerked back, and he ex- 
ploded i in a mighty “kerchoo!” It made 
him kick over the rudder, ground-loop 
the ship, and wipe off the ‘landing gear. 
He was the most surprised pilot in all 
Europe when he crawled from the wreck- 
age. 

In a ground loop, a plane runs around 
in a small circle on the ground. At high 
speeds, the machine usually tips. A 
wing digs into the ground and a crack-up 
results. One instance where a ship is 
purposely ground-looped is when it has 
lost a landing wheel in the air. In this 
emergency, the pilot circles, if possible, 
over a field where he can get immediate 
attention in the event of a bad crash. 
He flies low several times to draw atten- 
tion to the crippled landing gear. Then 
he brings the ship down into the wind at 
almost stalling speed, lowering the wing 
on the side of the good wheel. Landing on 
the one wheel, with the dragging wing 
almost touching the ground, the ship 





ance record. Later, Jackson started 
off on a fifteen-minute exhibition 
hop. He washed out a wing before 
he got off the ground. The heel of 
his new shoe had jammed under the 
rudder pedal. 

But the strangest freak accident 
I know of happened to the pilot who 
sneezed off his landing gear. 

It was in the World War. I was 
flying with the Bulgarian war birds 
on the Saloniki front. One of the 
pilots came back from over the lines 
in a fast, wing-clipped pursuit ship. 
As he leveled off with his motor 
dead, he felt a hard sneeze coming 





EXT month: “Beating 
the Weather.” What 
Jordanoff haslearned 
from encounters with fog 
and storm, gales and sleet, 
in 16 years of flying. How 
a veteran faces problems 
every aviator must solve. 








By ASSEN JORDANOFF 





“A ’chute can be guided by pulling ropes 
on side toward which you want it to swing.’’ 
is ground-looped, reducing speed so that 
when the wheelless axle digs into the 
earth the plane is moving so slowly that 

it will not somersault. 

An even more ticklish bit of piloting is 
bringing down a seaplane or flying boat 
on land. A forced landing beyond gliding 
distance of water usually means a smash. 
Sometimes a ship can be saved by setting 
it down in the greenest field in sight. The 
plant juices act as lubricant, allowing the 
hull or floats to slide along over the 
ground. The next best bet is a strip of sand. 
The grains roll. Avoid plowed ground. 
The fine dirt packs and offers high re- 
sistance. It is almost as bad as a stretch 
of rock.- When a land plane is forced 
down in water, the pilot skims low above 
the surface, stalls the ship, and pancakes 
down. 


|e THE split-second emergencies of the 
cockpit there is no time to work out an 
elaborate plan of action. A flyer should 
imagine every possible accident which 
may befall him in the air. He should 
decide beforehand how to meet each. 
When the crisis arrives, he must act as 
instinctively as he winks an eye when a 
hand passes before it. 
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The other day, I was ferrying a 
new cabin plane from Boston. 
Three thousand feet above hilly 
country, white smoke began shoot- 
ing from the exhaust. The motor 
was getting too much oil. A cyl- 
inder went dead. The plugs were 
fouling. There was only one good 
field in sight. I cut the limping 
motor and headed for it. If I had 
been flying low, I couldn’t have 
made it. In a forced landing, al- 
titude is as important to an airplane 
as lifting gas is to a balloon. 


F A motor cuts out at 500 feet, the 
pilot has less than three seconds 
to decide upon a landing place. And 
he can’t change his mind. Unless 
he is above 200 feet, he must land 
practically straight ahead. Above 
that height, he can spiral. With a 
dead engine, the average ship can 
glide six or eight feet ahead for 
every foot it descends. That is, if it 
is a mile up it can glide six or eight 
miles before reaching ground. Over 
open country, I fly at an altitude of 
2,000 feet: over rough territory, 
higher. 

In a forced landing, the great 
problem is: How far can I glide? A 
simple way to estimate the distance 
is to put the ship down at its correct 
gliding angle. This can be determined by 
listening to the pitch of the humming 
wires. If the glide is too steep, the 
pitch is high. If it is too flat, the pitch 
is low. With a little practice, the ear 
learns to distinguish the correct sound. 
With the plane at this angle, sight along 
the nose. The spot where the eye 
strikes the ground marks the limit of 
your gliding range. Ordinarily any field 
below the nose of the ship can be reached. 
Those beyond the nose might as well be 
in Timbuctoo. If you try to reach them 
you will stretch your glide, lose flying 
speed, stall, and plunge to earth. “The 
graveyard glide”’ is the merited nick- 
name for one that is dangerously flat. 
The opposite extreme, one too steep, is 
known around “The Student’s Roost”’ 
at Curtiss Field as “The Otis Glide,” 
because the ship drops like an elevator. 


HE worst forced landing I ever had 

occurred during the war when my 
gasoline tank exploded over the enemy 
lines. We were fighting against the 
French near Saloniki. Two of 
our planes were shot down a 
few miles over the lines. We 
received word that several 
French machines had landed 
near by. Orders were given to 
bomb them. Four of our bomb- 
ers took off. Bad weather and 
engine failure forced them back. 
A lone bomber was ordered to 
break through accompanied by 
two fighting ships. I was to 
pilot one. 

We took off. I flew a Roland 
D3 at the left of the bomber, 
200 feet above it. The other 
fighting ship, an Albatross, flew 
200 feet above me, at the right. 
We neared the spot where the 
bombs were to be dropped. 
Then I noticed the needle of the 
air pressure gage on the gasoline 
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Jordanoff as a Bulgarian war pilot on the Saloniki front. In 
this article he tells how he got out of many tight places, 


tank moving steadily ahead. A pump on 
the plane forced air into the tank—upon 
which I sat—to drive fuel to the car- 
buretor. If the pressure kept increasing, 
the tank would explode under me. I 
tried to shut off the pump. It stuck. I 
reached for the valve on the tank to let 
out some of the air. It broke off in my 
hands. Just then, I saw the big machine 
below dive, twist, and race for the lines 
with motors wide open. The observer 
was frantically flashing a red signal. This 
indicated that the enemy had come for- 
ward to attack us. 

I forgot the gasoline tank—about to 
explode any minute. With a spiteful 
whine, three Gnome-Nieuports plunged 
from the clouds. Two dropped upon the 
Albatross, highest in the air. One headed 
for me, his machine gun blazing through 
his propeller. The bullets ripped across 
my wing, leaving a trail of holes like the 
perforations between postage stamps. 
He plunged on, diving over the bomber. 
I dove over him. We went around and 
around, looping and twisting, our machine 
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“Bombers circled above trying to destroy the ship. The farmer help- 
ed me drag brush to cover the plane. The camouflage saved it.’ 
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guns rattling above the whine and 
roar of the motors. The Al 
batross disappeared, shot down in 
the first onslaught. The other two 
Nieuports fell on the huge bomber 
like kingbirds attacking a hawk. 
At one time, the big plane was 
forced to 300 feet, and I was only 
slightly higher. The artillerymen 
had gone crazy. They shot at all 
the planes in the sky indiscrim. 
inately. If a rabbit had appeared, 
they would have shot at it too. 


EAR the lines, the Nieuports 

turned back. I remembered 
the gas tank, pulled back the 
stick, and climbed for all the plane 
was worth. And it was none too 
soon. At 6,000 feet, there was a 
® jar, a rush like wind in a tunnel, 
_ A deluge of gasoline struck the 
back of my-legs. The cockpit was 
flooded. I cut the switch. I could 
hardly breathe for the fumes, 
Fortunately the tank had burst on 
the side instead of at the top. By 
a miracle, the motor did not catch 
fire. On our side of the lines was a 
mountain with a tiny farm at its 
top. I headed for it with a dead 
stick, set the plane down in the 
farmer’s back yard, crashed through 
a fence into the barn lot, missing 
cows and chickens, and stopped only a 
few feet from a row of trees. I had hardly 
climbed out when a distant droning in- 
creased. Two light bombers circled over- 
head trying to destroy the ship. When 
they headed back for more bombs, the 
farmer and his wife helped me drag 
brush to cover the plane. This camouflage 
saved it. 


HEN a pilot comes down in a 

forced landing that looks as though 
it may end in a crash, he should do four 
things. He should strip off his goggles 
before he hits. It saves his eyes from the 
danger of splintered glass. He should be 
sure his safety belt is fastened. It keeps 
him from being thrown out in a sudden 
stop or if the ship noses over. He should 
cut the switch. It lessens the danger of 
fire. He should keep his eyes open until 
the last minute. Some pilots plan to 
throw their arms across their faces before 
the plane strikes. I watch everything to 
the last second. Often I can see just how 
the ship will land and brace myself 
accordingly. If a plane is 
swung into a side slip just be- 
fore reaching the ground, in a 
crash, injury can sometimes be 
avoided. The crumpling wing 
breaks the shock. In my sixteen 
years of flying, I have had four 
bad crashes. And I have walked 
away each time. 

As soon as possible get away 
from. a crashed plane. Fire is 
still one of the great hazards of 
aviation. While flying, a pilot 
should glance at his instruments 
every two or three minutes to 
keep :track of the motor. An 
overheated engine may cause a 
fire in the air—the dread of all 
flying men. In some instances, 
it is well to cut the motor high 
in the air, giving it a chance to 

(Continued on page 147) 
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These photos tell a story of progress in marine engineering. They present a striking contrast 
between the stokehold of a coal-burning transatlantic steamer (left) with its grime and disorder, 
and the shipshape well-lighted boiler room of a modern oil-burning liner, the 1le de France (above). 
A complex system of taps and valves now takes the place of the soot-blackened army of stokers. 





World’s Most Accurate 
Portable Timepiece 


INGS of crystal quartz not much 
larger than finger rings form the 
hearts of the most accurate port- 
able timekeepers yet devised. 

Developed by Dr. W. A. Marrison, of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
City, the new device has operated as a 
precision clock, week in week out, with a 
daily error of less than one one-hundredth 
of a second. This is better than the pre- 
cision of many clocks used by astronomi- 
cal observatories, although not quite so 
good as the best of the mechanical time- 
keepers available to astronomers. 

The utility of Dr. Marrison’s instru- 
ment is expected to be the fact that it is 
portable, which the best astronomical 
clocks certainly are not. To insure pre- 
cision the latter must be placed inside 
air-tight cases and set on stone or cement 
pillars resting on virtually vibrationless 
rock. Sometimes these clocks are even 
put in deep wells underneath astronomi- 
cal observatories to minimize vibration 
and change of temperature. The new 
crystal clocks, on the other hand, may be 
carried on a ship, automobile, or even in 
aircraft. Temperature 
changes affect them 
but can be .compen- 
sated. To the hazards 
of vibration they are 
immune. 

The crystal clock de- 
pends upon the facts of 
piezo-electricity, like 
the vibrating quartz 
crystal now. used to 
keep radio broadcast- 
ers on assigned wave 
lengths. Exposed to 
electric stresses, any 


quartz crystal tends to vibrate at definite 
frequencies. Dr. Marrison selects crystals 
which vibrate, for example, at exactly 
100,000 times per second. Connected 
electrically with one of these crystals is a 
vacuum tube circuit which serves to keep 
the crystal in vibration and which is held 
by the crystal to oscillation at precisely 
the same frequency, say 100,000 cycles 
per second. By other vacuum tube appa- 
ratus already known to radio experi- 
menters Dr. Marrisor then reduces this 
100,000-cycle frequency to a frequency of 




















The new crystal clock, most accurate portable timepiece in the world. 
Its error is less than one one-hundredth of a second a day. It is 
controlled by vibrating rings cut from crystal quartz (lower photo). 


precisely 1,000 cycles per second. This 
second frequency operates the clock. 

Certain precautions are necessary for 
extreme precision. One of them is to 
avoid temperature change or its effects. 
This is the reason for using a ring of 
crystal quartz instead of the more conven- 
tional flat disk or square plate. The ring 
shape is less sensitive, it is found, to tem- 
perature changes. Air pressure and hu- 
midity need also to be controlled inside 
the glass case housing the vibrating crys- 
tal, for even a thin film of moisture on 
the surface of the crystal ring would alter 
the rate of the crystal’s vibration. 


_A New Anesthetic 


N SEARCHING for a poison, two Uni- 

versity of Toronto, Canada, biologists, 
G. W. H. Lucas and F. C. Henderson, re- 
céntly discovered a new general anes- 
thetic, cyclopropane. Tested upon ani- 
mals, this gas is said to have proved supe- 
rior to chloroform for certain kinds of sur- 
gical work. The animals returned to con- 
sciousness more quickly and with fewer 
after effects than when given the older 
anesthetic. 

Ever since Davy introduced laughing 
gas, a hundred and thirty years ago, ex- 
perimenters have been seeking more effec- 
tive means of producing unconsciousness 
without harming the human system. In 
1831, three men, Guthrie, of Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y.; Soubeiran, of France; and 
Liebig, of Germany simultaneously dis- 
covered chloroform. In an operating 
room at Edinburgh, Scotland, it was first 
used in 1848. Two years before, ether had 
been administered for the first time. 

All general anesthetics affect the hu- 
man system in much the same way. They 
have a strong affinity for nervous tissue. 
Chloroform, for instance, collecting in the 
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At the “gas” station—soldiers filling the tank of the wood-burning Army truck with wood-block 
fuel. The new “gas” produced by the burning blocks is said to result in 70 percent fuel economy. 


tissues of the brain, affects it so that nerve 
impulses do not pass through. Conscious- 
ness returns when the blood has removed 
the chloroform from the tissues and the 
brain and nerves resume functioning. 

An anesthetic affects only the volun- 
tary nervous system, unless an overdose 
is given, while a deadly gas deadens the 
involuntary nervous system, controlling 
breathing and heart action. 


U.S. Army Truck Runs On 
**Gasogene”’—Wood Fuel 


T THE Presidio in San Francisco re- 
cently United States military author- 
ities tried out an Army truck running on 
a new fuel system burning wood. The 
combustion outfit somewhat resembles a 
furnace. Wood blocks are burned in an 
open container, the fumes given off pass 
through four cylinders, and emerge as 
gases which, carried to the engine, are 
there exploded like ordinary gasoline. 
“Gasogene” is the name given to this 
new fuel product from wood which has 
been worked out by Lieut.-Col. Ernest 
Imbert, a retired French Army officer. 
It represents the latest development in 
the scientific search for efficient sub- 
stitutes for gasoline as motor fuel. 
Experiments have been made with alcohol 
engines; with methanol, a wood alcohol 
made from coal and water; and with 
ethyl alcohol, the alcohol of bootleg. A 
fuel from electrically heated vegetable oil 
has been suggested by a Russian named 
Makhonine. Professor Franz Fischer of 
Germany has experimented with the 
artificial production of gasoline. Dr. 
Friedrich Bergius of Heidelberg has com- 
bined compressed hydrogen directly with 
coal paste to make alcohol. 

So far as is known, Switzerland alone is 
to try out “gasogene” on a large scale. 
Gasoline has recently been quoted there 
at forty cents a gallon. 

While an economy of seventy percent 
was effected’ by the new gas it may be 
useful only for vehicles maintaining uni- 


form speed. 


A Tree Within a Tree 


ATURE’S freaks usually are the 

least expected. Roaming his orchard 
a few weeks ago, Cook Walker, of Laytons- 
ville, Md., singled out a York Imperial 
apple tree thirty-five years old ready to 
cut for fireplace wood. He felled it and 
laid it on the block. When he made the 
first lengthwise chop into the log, to his as- 
tonishment out popped from between the 
two halves of the log the original nursery 
tree from which the aged apple tree had 
sprung. The nursery sprig, though long 
since dead, had kept its identity through 
the years, and was 
lodged within the matur- 
ed tree like a stick in a 
lollypop. 

That the original sprig 
was dead there could be 
no doubt. Only three 
quarters of an inch in 
diameter, it bore the knife 
marks made on the stubs 
of its branches thirty- 
five years before, and it 
retained the knots made 
when it was pruned at 
that time. Puzzled, 
Walker took a cross sec- 
tion of tne entire applé 
trunk to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry at the 
United States Depart- 
meny of Agriculture, 
where L. C. Corbett, the 
principal horticulturist, 
unraveled the mystery. 

The question to be 
answered was: How 
could a tree grow and at- 
tain size when the top of 
the nursery tree from 
which it developed 
died soon after plant- 
ing? Horticulturist Cor- 
bett’s explanation of the 
riddle was adroit. The 
wood of the young tree, 
which included the 





Original nursery sprig taken from 
the heart of an apple tree, where it 
was preserved for 35 years. The 
sprig (B) was in the cavity shown 
at A-C-D. It was found to be dead. 
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woody fibers of the trunk, died, he 
claims. But the cambium, which may 
be called the perpetually youthful 
tissue of the tree, and which in receiving 
the plant food by ducts from the leaves 
builds up the woody fibers and the bark, 
remairted alive. Hence this cambium por- 
tion was still capable of cell division, and 
went on creating woody rings which 
eventually became the trunk of the full- 
grown orchard tree cut down by Walker. 
This process also accounts for the absence 
of any bark on the dead nursery sprig. 
The nutrition of the tree, says Corbett, 
must have entered through vessels in the 
dead wood of the sprig, which still con- 
tinued to act as conductors of sap. 


World’s Largest Shovel 


MONSTER electric shovel, which 

can lift 100 tons—the weight of a 
medium-sized locomotive—to the height 
of a seven-story building, began a Hercu- 
lean job recently when the Fidelity coal 
mine, Du Quoin, IIl., was opened. 

Largest in the world, the excavator 
was designed for a capacity of twenty 
cubic yards. For its present use, how- 
ever, the capacity of the dipper has been 
reduced to fifteen cubic yards. This al- 
lows for an extension of the boom, which 
gives the shovel a greater reach. In one 
bite, it can scoop up a load of material 
sufficient to fill a bathroom, or enough 
coal to heat a good-sized dwelling for an 
entire year—about sixteen tons. Doing 
this and dumping its heavy burden takes 
less than one minute. 

Weighing approximately 1,600 tons, 
which is twice as much as the biggest 
shovel previously made (the ordinary 
type used in city excavation work weighs 
about thirty tons), it is equipped with a 
twenty-ton crane for handling its ma- 
chinery. Its electric equipment has a ca- 
pacity of about 4,500 
horsepower. Yet one 
man can control all of 
its operations. 

With this and many 
other pieces of modern 
electrical equipment, 
including a tipple that 
serves seven railroad 
tracks, the company 
controlling the Fidelity 
mine expects to mine 
and handle 1,500,000 
tons of coal a year. 

Large though this 
output may seem, it is 
a drop in the bucket 
compared with the to- 
tal annual coal produc- 
tion of the United 
States, the greatest 
coal country on earth. 
In 1927, the latest pe- 
riod fér which figures 
of the United States 
Bureau of Mines are 
available, 545,000,000 
metric tons were mined 
here (a metric ton 
is 2,204.6 pounds). 
Roughly, this would 
be sufficient to erect a 
black duplicate of the 
wall of China around 
the country, and the 
coal would contain 
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enough power to lift that wall 200 miles. 

Germany, in 1927, yielded 304,400,000 
metric tons, and the United Kingdom was 
third with 259,500,000. The world’s 
total production for the year was 1,475,- 
000,000 metric tons. 

While this is an enormous harvest, the 
world’s coal supply shows no signs of ex- 
haustion. At the present rate.of con- 
sumption, the earth still holds enough fuel 
for about 5,000 years. 


Hearing without a Sound 


EARING with an eardrum vibrated 
by electricity instead of by sound 
waves, a man in New York City recently 
listened to music inaudible to other mem- 
bers of an audience witnessing a demon- 
stration by Dr. Sergius P. Grace, of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Dr. Grace 
was connected electrically to a powerful 
vacuum tube amplifier. When he placed 
a finger tip against one ear of a member 
of the audience, using a sheet of paper as 
insulation, the effect was to produce a con- 
denser type loudspeaker with the finger 
tip as one pole and the eardrum and sur- 
rounding flesh as the other. This vibrated 
the drum of the stopped-up ear just as 
though sound waves were reaching it. 
The experiment, which appears to have 
no practical value at present, demon- 
strated a novel way in which sound may 
be directly transmitted to the eardrums 
other than by ordinary sound waves. 
Every sound ordinarily heard, from the 
humming of a gnat to the crashing of 
thunder, reaches the ear through vibra- 
tions of gases or solid substances. Light, 
heat, and radio waves pass through the 
ether. Sound waves cannot travel through 
a vacuum. They require gases or solid 
substances as a medium of travel. 
Vibrations that create sound are pro- 
duced mechanically in several ways. In 
the phonograph, the needle, following the 
up-and-down or the side-to-side waves in 
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The world’s largest coal shovel holds a motor car. 
One scoopful would fill the average bin with coal. 
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“Electrical hearing’? demon- 
strated by Dr. Sergius P. 
Grace, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Connected 
electrically with a powerful 
vacuum tube amplifier, he 
places a finger tip against 
the subject’s ear, after in- 
serting an insulating sheet of 
paper between. The result, 
as shown in the diagram be- 
low, is to form a human 
loudspeaker of the condenser 
type, in which the eardrum 
is one of the vibrating poles. 
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the groove on the record, moves the dia- 
phragm of the instrument. In the tele- 
phone, the diaphragm of the receiver is 
vibrated by electrical impulses coming 
over the wire. In talking movies, light 
and dark bands on the film allow 
varying amounts of light to reach a 
photo-electric cell. This transforms 
the variations of light intensity into 
electrical impulses which move a 
diaphragm as in a telephone. 

One of the latest uses for the last 
method was also demonstrated by 
Dr. Grace recently in the form of an 
instrument thdt makes audible 
the numbers called on a dial tele- 
phone. When a number is dialed 
the operator hears it announced 
vocally. Small reels of talkie film 
contain a voice record of the nu- 
merical units from zero to ten. These 
reels turn automatically to the num- 
bers corresponding to those dialed 
by the caller. By a mechanism sim- 
ilar to that used in talking movies, 
the numbers are made audible. 


How Birds and Flowers 
Get Their Colors 


R the first time, the beauty of 
field and garden has been put 
on a quantitative, scientific basis. 
Actually charting the colors of cos- 
mos, rose, and gladiola is the feat 
recently accomplished by Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Hibben, of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company. He recorded the 
hues of these flowers with a spec- 
trophotometer, an instrument that 
analyzes the composition of tints, 
to show how Nature compounded 
the colors: The pink tint of the 
briarcliff rose, for example, turns 
out to be a mixture of a little blue, 
some green and yellow, consider- 
able orange, and nearly as much 
red. (Continued on page 146) 
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Dr. Grace with the new instrument which makes 
audible numbers dialed on an automatic telephone. 
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How Much Do You Know 
About the Human Body? 


EST your knowledge with 

these questions, chosen from 
hundreds asked by our readers. 
You will find the correct answers 
on page 150. 


1. How do you keep your bal- 
ance? 

2. What makes you sneeze? 

3. What makes muscles work? 


4. Why do some people grow 
so tall? 


5. What causes rheumatism? 
6. What makes the heart beat? 


7. What does it mean when 
they say a runner or athlete 
has his “second wind?”’ 


8. Has a nervous, high-strung 
person too much nervous 
energy? 


9. How do poisons destroy 
life? 
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Like a huge wheel resting on skyscraper roofs is 
this city flying field designed by H. Altvater, of 
New York City. It is one of many ingenious plans 
submitted in the recent prize competition spon- 
sored by the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
to develop prectical designs for city airports. 
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3 peo tale 


First-prize winner, designed by A. C. Zimmerman and William H. 
Harrison, of Los Angeles, Calif. Buildings are in one corner of a 
rectangular field, leaving a quadrant-shaped flying area with run- 
ways and taxi strips. The passenger terminal building (top) is 
flanked by hangars at edge of flying area. The bottom view shows 
provision for underground access to loading and unloading points. 
Auto parking spaces, a hotel, shops, etc. are in a triangular park. 
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Second-prize winner—a rectangular field with buildings grouped 
along one side. The spokelike runways are connected by a cir- 
cular taxiing strip. The passenger terminal building is flanked by 
loading platforms. Planned by C. Gifford Rich, Chicago, III. 


The third-prize winner, at right, was planned by Odd Nansen, of 
East Orange, N. J., and Latham C. Squire, of New York City. 
Terminal buildings, at one side of the field, are adjacent to a plaza. 
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Electrified Coaling Station Feeds Locomotives 


usual efficiency has been in- 

troduced into railroad yards 
of London, England. A _ scene 
which is becoming familiar at King’s 
Cross Station is the coaling of a 
giant locomotive within fifteen 
minutes, by an electric elevator. 
This new yard machine can be 
operated by one man and can feed 
fity engines a day. 

The work of coaling a locomotive 
is performed in three simple opera- 
tions. First, a small truck loaded 
with coal runs into position on a 
separate track under the two 
staunch arms of the elevator. 
Next, the piece of track on which 
the truck stands acts as an elevator 
floor, and lifts the truck, together 
with a chute fitting above it, up a 
shaft to the proper height above 
the waiting locomotive. Lastly, by 
a combined movement, the chute 
and truck swing through an arc to 
apoint directly over the locomotive 
tender. The chute can now receive 
the coal from the truck and empty 
into the tender, a single electric con- 
trol managing the entire operation. 

The arrangement kills two birds 
with one stone, for while the engine 
is being coaled it stands over a work- 
ing pit wherein mechanics may oil 
wheels, clean out grit, and give the 
tunning gear of the locomotive a 
thorough inspection. 


| TIME and energy saver of un- 


Gems Fourteen Feet Long 


OCK crystals as long as an automobile 
were recently uncovered in a quarry 
The remarkable 
columnlike structures of beryl measured 
from twelve to fourteen feet long and 
from two to three feet thick. A movement 
8 on foot to obtain the gigantic semi- 
Precious stones for preservation in a 


hear Albany, Maine. 


museum. 
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On the following pages are presented a month’s record of invention and brief bits about 
the new, interesting, and unusual things people are doing in all parts of the world. 


Beryl is a silicate rock, commonly 
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An English locomotive receiving coal from the 
chute of the elevator. At right: One-man 
operation. Note loaded and empty trucks. 


green or bluish green, but 
sometimes found with 
yellow, pink, or white tints. 
From it the rare metallic ele- 
ment, beryllium, is obtained. 
This extremely light metal has 
been valued at nearly $200 a 
pound. Geologists estimate 
that there is as much beryl- 
lium in the earth’s crust as 
there is lead or zinc. Aircraft 
designers have been conduct- 
ing tests with the rare metal, 
which may find an important 
place in aviation. 
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Wood Fibers May Cut Cost 
of High-Grade Papers 


REVOLUTION in the paper mak- 

ing industry may result from ex- 
periments conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Standards to show that 
certain wood fibers can be chemically 
treated to remove the excessive amounts 
of impurities they contain and thus make 
them suitable for the manufacture of the 
high-grade, durable papers used for per- 
manent records. If the process is a suc- 
cess, a great saving will be effected, 
as wood fibers are much cheaper than 
cotton and linen fibers. Books and maga- 
zines would attain a much higher degree 
of physical permanency. 

Linen and cotton rags, containing cellu- 
lose comparatively free from impurities, 
produce the grades of paper used for rec- 
ords and good stationery. They are 
boiled in chemicals, shredded into a 
pulpy mass, bleached, and dried. Paper 
for books and magazines is manufactured 
from pulp produced by cooking chips of 
wood in chernical solutions, which remove 
most of their impure elements and leave 
the cellulose fiber. “Newsprint”—the 
paper used for newspapers and cheap 
magazines—is also made of wood pulp. 
This, however, is not chemically treated 
but produced by a grinding process under 
running water. 

To determine the durability of wood 
pulp paper made by the Bureau of 
Standards process, chemical analysis 
alone is not sufficient. Accelerated ageing 
tests are mace by heating the paper and 
finding the degree of deterioration of its 
physical and chemical properties. Among 
the processes employed in these arti- 
ficial ageing experiments are the dry 
baking of the fibers at a temperature of 
212 degrees F., cooking them with steam, 
and exposing them to intense light rays 
from a carbon arc lamp, used as a sub- 
stitute for sunshine. 


Two New Vitamins Found 
by Women Chemists 


NTIL a few weeks ago the world’s 

biological chemists had let two 
vitamins escape unnoticed. . News has 
come from London, however, that Kath- 
erine Hope Coward and her colleagues at 
the Laboratory of the London Pharma- 
ceutical Society have captured one of these 
chemical eels, and that Vera Reader of the 
Biochemical Department at Oxford Uni- 
versity has captured the other. No name 
has been given. to the first. It is found in 
fresh milk, lettuce grass, ox muscle, liver, 
and wheat embryo. It is vital to that 
present-day scientific pet, the experi- 
mental rat, but it is not known yet 
whether it is vital to man. 

The other is found to be a new sister 
of the vitamin B family. Originally this 
vitamin was a lone brother, the lack of 
which was held responsible for beriberi, 
the Oriental neuritis of ancient lineage. 
Then chemists divided it into a brother 
and sister, B1 and B2. Now Miss Reader 
has brought a third entity, vitamin B3, 
into the limelight. It is similar to its 
sister B2 in that it is thermolabile; that is, 
it can be easily clestroyed by heat. Vitamin 
B has acquired special distinction be- 
cause of its presence in yeast. 
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Mighty Machines Test Strength of Metals 


N OCEAN liner many times as power- 
ful as the Leviathan could be 
dragged backward through the water, in 
spite of churning propellers, if it were at- 
tached to a giant pulling apparatus for 
testing metals recently installed in a 
laboratory at Berlin, Germany. The 
mighty screws of this machine are said 
to exert, at their greatest pull, a force of 
more than 6,000,000 pounds. Another 
apparatus in the same laboratory is re- 
ported to be able to press with the steel- 
crushing force of 1,250,000 pounds. The 
two machines are used to test the resist- 
ance of various metals to pull and pres- 
sure, respectively. 

Using a similar squeezing machine, not 
long ago, Dr. Percy W. Bridgman, at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
achieved what is believed to be the high- 
est pressure ever attained in a laboratory 
—600,000 pounds per square inch. At 
this pressure, which is equal to that on 


Placing samples of steel under the pressing machine 
which exerts a crushing force of a million and a quarter 
pounds. Such tests may throw light on atomic changes 
resulting when meta's are placed under great pressure. 





























A pull of six million pounds is possible 
with this giant metal-testing machine. 
Powerful screws “stretch” steel girders, 


the bottom of an ocean 250 miles 
deep, steel would flow in a semi- 
liquid state, oil would become as 
solid as wood, and paraffin as hard 
as steel. 

The plunger of Dr. Bridgman’s 
machine operated in a hole in a huge 
block of steel. Once, under maxi- 





mum pressure, the walls of this . 


solid steel chamber broke in such 
an explosive manner that frag- 
ments penetrated six inches of pine 
planking. These particular experi- 
ments were made to test materials 
to be used in the manufacture of 
big guns. Jt is planned to continue 
them to study the molecular and 
atomic changes that result when 
metals and other substances are 
placed under great pressure. 





Looking Down on aaa Dirigible or" 


HIS aerial photo- 

graph of the mam- 
moth Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin hangar under 
construction at Akron, 
O., was taken during 
the recent ceremonies 
marking the beginning 
of work on the United 
States Navy dirigible 
ZRS-4. Built to ac- 
commodate what will 
be the world’s largest 
lighter-than-air craft, 
the hangar is capacious 
enough for three foot- 
ball games to be played 
simultaneously within 
it. The actual dimen- 
sions of the hangar are 
1,175 feet long, 325 
feet wide, and 211 feet 
high at its greatest 
point. Its floor space is 
364,000 square feet. 





Spectators watching Rear Admiral William A. Moffett drive the first 
rivet of the new Navy dirigible ZRS-4 look like a swarm of tiny ants. 
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Scale Model Shows Plan of Roof-Top Airport 


LANS for a $10,500,000 [ 

air terminal building for 
Los Angeles, Calif., which 
will include a roof-top land- 
ing field nearly 1,000 feet 
long, have been embodied 
in a realistic model of the 
building prepared under 
the direction of O. R. 
Angelillo, chief engineer in 
charge of the project. 

Built exactly to scale, the 
model shows a_ twelve- 
story structure surmounted 
by a level roof 152 feet wide 
and 980 feet long designed 
and equipped as an air- 

rt. On all four sides of 
the roof are banked screens 
of steel netting to guard 
planes from plunging off— 
a plan similar to that used 
on the United States Navy’s 
airplane carriers Lexington 
and Saratoga. The screens 
at each end are arranged so 
that they can be lowered 
for landings, according to 
the direction in which the 
wind is blowing. 

Toy planes are placed on 
the model field to demon- 
strate how ships will land 
and depart. 
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Model of proposed $10,500,000 air terminal building for Los 
Angeles, with landing field on roof. 
ground are represented as landing in direction indicated by arrows. 


The two planes in fore- 





Back -Yard Inventor Builds Mining Machine 


LABOR-SAVING machinethat saved 
no labor for its inventor was com- 
pleted recently by Thomas G. Duncan, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., after six years of 
work. Duncan’s apparatus is an electrical 
working model of machinery designed for 
use in mining operations. Each one of its 
186,000 individual pieces was turned by 
hand on a sixteen-inch lathe, the patterns 
for them being cast and made in the 
inventor’s back yard. 
The machine itself is designed to per- 
form almost all the operations required 
in mining. In mines where a full-sized 


Completed after six years—Thomas G. Duncan with the model of his labor-saving machinery for 


machine is installed, the inventor claims, 
five men: will be able to perform work 
ordinarily requiring at least twenty-five 
men. The machinery itself may be oper- 
ated by one man. 

Duncan is himself a veteran mining 
man. He spent twenty-two years in 
Mexico in mining operations and is said 
to have been the last American to leave 
the country during the revolution of 
1910. 

The photograph below shows Duncan 
demonstrating to friends the operation of 
his miniature system of mining apparatus. 





Mining operations, in the back yard of his home at Los Angeles. The machine contains 186,000 pieces. 
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Finds Men Are Hurt More 
Easily Than Women 


ie EXPERIMENTS to determine the 
nature of pain, Prof. Uginelli, of 
Florence, Italy, has found that the cheek 
and the forehead are by far the most 
sensitive skin territories of the body, 
while the outer arm is by far the tough- 
est. This toughness can be explained by 
centuries of wear and tear to which the 
arms have been subjected in maintaining 
the body defenses. Prof. Uginelli has 
discovered also that women are one tenth 
less sensitive to pain than men. 

Pain is one of the mysteries of medical 
science. About all that physiologists 
know concerning it is that when the little 
nerve cells in the skin are excited in a 
certain way, as in a stab or prick, the 
result is painful. 


Mysterious ‘‘Onion Rays’’ 
Cause Cells to Grow 


AYS emitted by growing onion roots 
stimulated the growth of cells from 
a frog’s eye in a recent laboratory exper- 
iment conducted by a Swiss biologist, Dr. 
Andre Naville. His test confirmed the 
earlier discovery of the mysterious 
“onion rays” by a Russian biologist, Dr. 
A. Gurvitch. Further experiments will 
be made to find out if the rays have the 
same effect upon other living cells. 

It is estimated that a man of average 
size has 25,000,000,000,000 cells in his 
blood stream alone. In his whole body 
there are at least five times this number. 
An interesting comparison of the total 
surface area of the cells in a body with 
the area of the body itself has been made 
by biologists at Stanford University, 
Calif. If a cubic-foot block of wood is 
sawed into cubic-inch blocks, the com- 
bined surface area of the smaller cubes is 
twelve times greater than that of the 
original. Applying this principle to the 
human body, the Stanford biologists 
concluded that the surface area of its 
cells would total not less than 170,000 
square feet. This is more than 10,000 
times greater than the area of the aver- 
age human body, which is approximately 
sixteen square feet. 


Disease Stops Mice from 
Conquering the Earth 


BIOLOGIST once computed that if 

oysters were allowed to reproduce 
without check, they would swamp the 
whole earth inside of eight years. Now 
Charles Elton, zoologist of Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, has stated that if the 
mouse population did not suffer a 
periodic decrease, the situation for mice 
would be similar to that for oysters. He 
says that ten years of uninterrupted 
increase on the part of a dozen pair of the 
“cheese-eaters” would cover the face of 
England with a thousand billion of their 
children. It is some sort of disease, he 
says, which calls a halt to their terrible 
reproductive powers. 

Similar cycles are claimed for other 
creatures. One of the well-known proph- 
ecies of entomologists is that the entire 
world of animal life will be eventually 
dominated by insects. 
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Finds Germs Change Hands 
with Every Clasp 


HE alleged Chinese custom of shaking 
hands with one’s self instead of with 
the other fellow may spread over the 
world if sanitary experts have their way. 
Bacteriologists and physicians often in- 
sist that disease germs may be communi- 
cated from one person to others by a 
handshake. Recently Miss L. I. Given, 
research student at Columbia University, 
put the matter toa test. Several students 
had their hands thoroughly scrubbed and 
disinfected. The hand of one student was 
then contaminated by a living bacterio- 
logical culture. This student shook hands 
with three others, who, in turn, shook 
hands with others, and so on until all 
experimenters had had their chance at 
acquiring a germ. All hands were then 
tested for living germs. 

Germ transfers may go as faras the sixth 
or seventh person in such a handclasp 
chain, Miss Given found. Germs of ty- 
phoid fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
cholera are among the organisms thus 
transferable. Apparently the only safe- 
guard against infection is the fact that 
nearly all germs are relatively fragile 
and die on exposure to sunlight and air. 

There has so far been no call for volun- 
teers to test the theory that germs are 
also spread by kissing. 


New Fishing Boat Freezer 
Keeps the Catch Fresh 


HALE and walrus meat, centuries 

old and buried in glaciers, has often 
been found in such an excellent state of 
preservation that it would make palata- 
ble roast steak for dinner. A new type of 
fishing trawler, however, that will do the 
work of the glacier for ordinary fish within 
four seconds, recently made its trial trip 
at Kiel, Germany, and is expected to 
revolutionize deep-sea fishing methods. 
It carries a refrigerating plant by which 
the fish, dipped into a salt solution of four 
degrees Fahrenheit, in no time are frozen 
stiff as wood; at the same time the fish 
are coated with crystallized salt. 

Thus preserved without a fiber spoiled, 
fish can be kept nine months without al- 
tering the taste and in as firm a conditon 
as fresh fish. 


This Farm Raises Herds 
of Corn-Fed Worms 


ISHERMEN need no longer fear that 
droughts will cut off their supply of 
bait, in view of a great angleworm farm 
which is now in the process of rapid growth 
at Alhambra, Calif. With a crop which 
for only six months reached the figure of 
300,000 worms, this novel industry may 
challenge the raising of citrus fruits in 
that state for a place on the map. 
Since the wholesale production of earth- 
worms had its birthday at Alhambra four 
years ago, the output of the farm has 
been steadily increasing, until now it is 
estimated that its crop could care for half 
the demand in the United States. Fed 
entirely on corn meal, these worms often 
reach the age of twenty. When ready for 
sale they are moss-packed in tins. 
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A “Baker” of Wax Turkeys and Sawdust Pies 









Painting the finishing touches on an assort- 
ment of sawdust and wax foodstuffs. 





canta 


The “‘roasted’’ wax turkey comes out of the 
mold, to be colored a rich brown by the artist. 


ASTRIES that tempt by their appear- 

ance but prove to be filled only with 
sawdust, and well-browned turkeys whose 
wax flesh defies the strongest teeth, are 
among the products that come from the 
strange kitchen of Herbert Bohrmann, of 
New York City. They are designed not 
for the table, but to adorn the windows of 
delicatessen stores, groceries, and res- 
te urants. 

The delicacies go through many proc- 
esses before they are ready for distri- 
bution. First, hot wax is poured into 


or : ee 





The first step in creating an appetite-arousing 
sirloin steak—pouring hot wax into the mold. 


carefully prepared molds and allowed to 
set in the shapes of steaks, chops, pies, and 
pastries of all sorts, or even “fresh” yeg- 
etables. Then the wax exteriors are re- 
moved from the molds and stuffed with 
sawdust. After this they are prepared for 
the final stage—the painting of them in 
“natural” colors. When the artists who at- 
tend to this stage of the work have fin- 
ished, the “foods” are ready to be distrib- 
uted. So well do the artists apply the 
colors that, it is said, only close scrutiny 
reveals the food’s artificiality. 





Pencil Holds Note Paper—Envelopes Next? 


ARRYING a roll of paper in its bar- 
rel, a novel pencil from Germany, 


though no larger than an ordinary maga- 





ee 
- 4 


The new pencil with roll of note paper inserted. 
The edge of the paper can be seen protruding. 


zine pencil, will supply at a moments 
notice all the materials essential for wnt 


ing a note. In addition, it carries extra 
leads, the lead and the paper being sep 
arately operated. 


A flap on the side of the pencil is raised : 


to admit a fresh roll, when one is requi 


and the edge of the paper projects through 
a slit at the bottom of the flap. The se 
k 


may be turned either forward or bac 


by means of a movable band near the’ 


point of the barrel, and any length of 
paper may be cut off automatically when 
turned out. 

Perhaps some ingenious inventor will 
now come forward with a pencil which 
hold stamps and envelopes as well. 
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River Imprisoned in Thirteen-Mile Tunnel 
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RTY-THREE giant exca- 
Tresor, some of them digging 
8,000 tons of clay in twenty-four 
hours—more than 1,400 men could 
dig in the same time, working in ten- 
hour shifts—are part of the elabo- 
rate machinery required to imprison 
the unruly and malodorous River des 
Peres, near St. Louis, Mo., in a man- 
made tunnel and force it to change its 
course. 

The River des Peres is a surface drain- 
age stream draining a 100-square-mile 
area, 16,000 acres of this being within 
city limits. Its stench has long been a 
source of annoyance to St. Louis, and it 
was for this reason that the work of 
digging a new course for it and construct- 


Construction work on the concrete tunnel into 
which the River des Peres will be diverted. 
Below: A completed section of the tunnel. 











ing a sewer thirteen miles long was un- 
dertaken. The sewer is being built of 
reénforced concrete, is twenty-nine feet 
high and thirty-two feet wide, and will 
cost about $11,000,000. Through it the 
river will empty into the Mississippi. 
“Big Pete,” the largest of the thirty- 
three excavating machines, is powered 
by a 240-horsepower Diesel engine. 


. Operated by three men, it is capable of 


digging nine tons of clay at a scoop. 





Racing Boat Throws Rider and Leaps Ashore 


SSING its driver into the water and 
then charging straight for the river 
bank, an outboard motor boat came to 
rst high and dry during a recent race at 
Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire, England. 
As the Invicta II sped around one of the 
buoys marking the course in the River 
Colne, a tributary of the Thames, H. G. 
Reigate, who was at the wheel, was 
cleanly out of his seat and left 


behind. The pilotless craft headed di- 
rectly for the shore and, as it hit the 
shelving bank, leaped four feet jnto the 
air, to land safely ashore with slight 
damage. 

The spectators, who were totally unpre- 
pared for so fantastic an event, scattered 
pell-mell. All escaped injury. Reigate, 
little the worse for his curious accident, 
was picked up by a patrol boat. 





The photographer snapped this picture just as the pilotless outboard racer, running wild, climbed the 





oe bank into a crowd of spectators, who are seen scrambling to safety. None was injured. 
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Lustrous Pearl Buttons 
from Clamshells 


MORE lustrous and valuable moth- 

er of pearl from clamshells for use in 
the manufacture of buttons is the aim of 
Professor Max Ellis, a Missouri physi- 
ologist and investigator for the United _ 
States Bureau of Fisheries. Rejecting 
Nature’s methods as too perilous for the 
early life of clams, he will raise the 
young ones in test tubes that can each 
contain millions of the little buttons-to- 
be. Taking mature eggs from the female, 
he says he can grow in ten days great 
quantities of clams ready for planting in 
a favorable environment. Left to shift 
for themselves in ‘the ocean depths, the 
baby clams would stand about one 
chance in a thousand of surviving. 

The young clams are to be planted in 
streams just as fisheries are restocked. 
Here, within five to eight years, may be 
developed shells worth from $125 to 
$150 a ton. The new method of raising 
the clams is expected to give a finer type 
of shell, with unusual luster. 


Habitual Leg Crossers 
Warned of Palsy 


EG crossing, once a unique privilege 
of man but lately taken over by 
women, should be abandoned by every- 
body, according to Dr. Henry W. Wolt- 
man, of the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., who holds the habit responsible 
for most cases of palsy. He asserts that 
the disease, a type of paralysis, is caused 
by a direct pressure on one of the main 
nerves in the back of the leg, the peroneal 
nerve, and that middle-aged persons 
who are specially devoted to leg crossing 
are the chief victims. 

General inaction and sleeping in dis- 
torted postures are cited as closely 
related causes. Anything which tends to 
reduce the individual’s weight is a factor, 
as this removes the layer of protective 
fat about the leg which might otherwise 
allay pressure on the nerve. 


Volcanoes Help to Make 
the Ocean Salty 


HAT keeps the ocean briny? The 

485 known volcanoes of the world, 
spouting yearly more than a hundred 
million tons of hydrochloric acid, com- 
bine with the rivers to salt the sea. The 
rivers bring down quantities of sodium 
which unite with the acid to form sodium 
chloride or common salt. There are 
many other salts in the ocean, but ordi- 
nary table salt is the principal one. This 
is the conclusion of Dr. Thomas A. 
Jaggar, director of the Hawaiian Volcano 
Observatory at Honolulu, after extensive 
studies of the subject. 

The hydrochloric acid leaves the vol- 
canoes as a gas with the constantly rising 
steam, Dr. Jaggar explains. The gas 
merges with water vapor in the at- 
mosphere and falls with the rain. Con- 
sidering that there is an everage rainfall 
of about forty inches the world over, rain 
water need contain only about one part 
of hydrochloric acid in five in order to 
supply the ocean’s salt. 
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Heated Windshield Wiper 
Melts Ice on Glass 


LECTRIC heat warms the newest 

automobile windshield wiper to help 
it clear snow and sleet from the winter 
driver’s path of vision. In appearance it 
resembles an ordinary wiper, and is 
attached in the conventional way. But 
the jointed metal arm contains a con- 
cealed heating coil, connected with wires 
from the car’s battery. Swinging the 
arms out of its folded position auto- 
matically snaps on a switch and generates 
a gentle heat. The wiper blade, melting 
the ice on the windshield, sweeps the 
heated liquid across the glass and clears it. 


Sediment in Ocean Weighs 
Billions of Tons 


F A swimming pool of ordinary size 
were contaminated with sediment 
amounting to one billionth of its volume, 
the effect would hardly be noticeable; 
but the waters of the deep sea, which 
suspend this proportion of sediment con- 
stantly, containinallsome234,000,000,000 
tons of matter. Professor W. H. Twen- 
hofel, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
announced these figures as a result of his 
work in deep-sea oceanography. 

This solid matter is contributed to the 
sea in various forms. The dust fall alone 
amounts to 260 tons per square mile 
a year over Europe, and this falls on sea 
as well as land. Then there are many 
deposits from organisms such as mollusks, 
clams, and corals. Material of volcanic 
origin is also abundant. Professor Twen- 
hofel estimates that the annual deposit of 
these sediments averages about twenty 
tons per square mile of ocean basin. And 
from present estimates of the age of the 
earth he figures the total deposit of sedi- 
ment under the seas at 80,000,000 cubic 
miles. 


Measures Flying Fitness 


by Thyroid Gland 


N AIRPLANE pilot’s efficiency de- 
pends upon the perfect functioning 
of his thyroid gland, and not alone on his 
eyesight, heart condition, and other fac- 
tors associated with flying fitness. That 
is the pronouncement of Dr. Leon Asher, 
of the University of Berne, Switzerland, 
after experiments with animals. 

The secretions of the thyroid gland, 
which in man is near the larynx, play an 
important part in the constant chemical 
activity of the body known as “metab- 
olism.”” Animals with more than the 
normal thyroid secretion, Dr. Asher finds, 
require an excessive amount of oxygen, 
and thus are not able to endure high alti- 
tudes. Hence he concludes that a flyer, 
required to breathe the air of more than 
ordinary altitudes, needs a perfect-work- 
ing thyroid gland. 


HE names and addresses of manu- 

facturers of devices pictured’ or 
described on these pages will be sup- 
plied on request whenever possible. Ad- 
dress inquiries to the Information De- 
partment, POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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New British Freight Car Carries 40 Tons 


HIRTY novel coal 

cars, designed for the 
largest freight train ever 
operated on an English 
railroad, are the latest 
equipment of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way. Built of steel, they 
are shaped more like mo- 
tor trucks than typical 
freight cars. Each weighs 
nineteen tons and will 
carry forty tons, or ten 
tons more than an average 
American coal car. 

The new car is self-dis- 
charging. Covering the 
lower half of each side are 
large, hinged doors which, 
when opened upward by a lever mecha- 
nism, permit the load to be emptied 
quickly. When assembled, the train will 


a 


fr 


es 


One of the new truck-type steel freight cars, showing how the 
hinged door at the side opens upward to discharge a load of cos _ 


be used to transport 1,200-ton Ie 
coal to a power station supplying) 
railway’s electrified lines. : 





Machine Surpasses Expert 
in Photo Printing 


UESSWORK is eliminated by a new 

automatic machine that looks criti- 
cally through an electric eye at a photo- 
graphic negative, tells what grade of 
paper is best suited for making the fin- 
ished print, and even announces the 
proper length of exposure to light in the 
printer. It is expected to improve the 
prints of amateur photographers. 

The “printometer,” as the new inven- 
tion is named, was demonstrated recently 
at Washington, D. C., in competition 
with an experienced photo printing ex- 
pert. Its judgment in selecting the right 
printing paper for each negative, accord- 


q 


ing to the degree of contrast in the 
lights and shadows, proved superi 
that of the expert. : 
In appearance the “printometer 
sembles a radio set on a small we 
desk. On the flat desk surface is a 
of glass, through which shines a be 
light to a tube above containing” 
“electric eye.” To operate it, the 
slips a negative to be judged on the 
and allows the beam to shine first thre 
its densest and then its most transpa 
spot. Then he manipulates a dial 
like that of an automatic telephone. 


negative comes out with nicks stampal 


on its side indicating the required grade 
of printing paper and the proper lengthof 
exposure to light in printing. 





Handy Car—lIf It Doesn’t Fold up on the Road 


ITH sides and hood of fabric 
which can be easily detached, 
and with a body structure that 
allows the machine itself to fold up 
quickly and easily after a few bolts 


have been removed, a_ three- 
wheeled automobile designed in 
Germany is capable of being stored 
in a very small space. 

In folding the car, after a day’s 
drive, the steering post and wheel 
are rémoved, the radiator swings 
back, the driver’s seat is turned 
sidewise, and the length of the car 
is shortened by drawing the front 
wheels and axle backward. 


At left: The inventor go@ 


for a drive in his little t 
wheeled machine. Note 


neatly the fabric body and) 


hood are fitted into a 
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of sixty years without a ° 
ool the record claimed for 
the “Big Ben” of Berlin, the giant 
in the tower of the City 
One reason for the clock’s 
is that it is inspected and 
once a week by its makers, 
accordance with an agreement 
Se the city authorities. Only re- 
the bells that strike the quar- 
hours were readjusted to clarify 

ne. 

eS intricate mechanism of the 
huge clock has to be wound once 
giweek by hand, an operation which 

requires one and one half hours. 


Hall. 
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Berlin Clock Sets 60-Year Nonstop Record 
























The big clock in Berlin’s City Hall tower. It 
has kept running for sixty years without a stop. 


Winding the clock by hand, as pictured 
at the left, is a once-a-week task for a 
man of patience and a strong back. 





Origin of Dollar Sign Is 
Traced to Mexico 


ROBABLY few people, when they 

make out checks, realize that the 
history of the dollar sign inscribed there- 
on has been a source of controversy for 
decades. The actual word dollar has been 
traced readily to the German word 
“thaler,” referring to a piece of silver 
which was in common use in Europe as 
long ago as the fourteenth century. But 
the origin of the dollar sign has been 
more difficult to trace. 

According to a recent statement to the 


American Mathematical Society by Dr. 
Florian Cajori, Professor of the History 
of Mathematics at the University of 
California, the American dollar sign can 
be traced back to the Mexican symbol for 
a peso or piastre. The Mexican sign was 
a “Ps,” the “s’”’ being placed above and 
to the right of the “‘P”’; but as the sign 
emerged into broader commercial usage, 
says Dr. Cajori, an abbreviation was 
effected resulting in the “‘s” being low- 
ered upon the “‘P,” thus producing the $. 

Prof. Cajori bases his statements upon 
what he considers authentic West Indian 
manuscripts dating from 1760 to 1778. 





Plays Sweet Music When the 


AKING in the morning to 

the tune of a dreamy waltz or 
astirring jazz selection, instead of 
to the clamor of an alarm bell, is 
now made possible by a novel com- 
bination alarm clock and phono- 
graph. The outfit resembles a 
portable phonograph, with a clock 
set into the case. The phonograph 
mechanism takes the place of the 
usual bell alarm. The phonograph 
$ wound, as ordinarily, by a de- 
tachable handle and may be set for 
any hour desired. 

It is to be hoped that the wide- 
fread use of this device will not 
estroy the national passion for 
music, 





Alarm Goes Off 


| i Fa ee 
St cae “or es 


Setting the phonograph alarm. At the appointed time 
in the morning the clock mechanism starts the record 
revolving on its turntable on top of the timepiece. 
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Chemical Baths Valueless 
in Preserving Flowers 


IVING cut flowers medicinal baths 
to prolong their existence is a waste 
of time, concludes the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, 
N. Y., after a survey of the problem. 
Though flowers are not known to develop 
headaches, there has been a popular 
notion that they will be stimulated by 
baths of aspirin and various other chem- 
icals. Experiments at the Institute 
showed that potassium permanganate 
did prevent decay of the stems of phlox 
and asters, but did not give new life to 
the floral parts. Some chemicals were 
found positively to injure the flowers. 
Winter weather may help certain flow- 
ers, as low temperatures were discovered 
to be a preserver of roses, carnations, and 
coreopsis. On the other hand, cold had 
an ill effect on cosmos and dahlias. Moist 
air is one great help to keeping flowers. 
In a saturated atmosphere carnations 
were preserved two or three times as long 
as usual. 


Father Grows Bald When 
Babies Are Born 


RRIVAL of an innocent baby may 
cause the father to lose his hair, Dr. 
Donald B. Rogers, of Neenah, Wis., has 
reported to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. He describes a patient who 
shortly after the birth of his first child 
lost most of the hair on the left side of his 
head. Within a year the hair grew in 
again. Five years later similar baldness 
followed the birth of a second child. 
Recently, the hair started to come out a 
month before the third baby was ex- 
pected. Curious and pitiless neighbors 
hope for twins next time. 

This so-called “patchy baldness’’ is 
sometimes known to follow upon anxiety 
and nervous distress. Perhaps the an- 
cient savage custom, which ordained that 
the father and mother both be put to bed 
as invalids at the time of a childbirth, 
was justifiable. 


Ants Go Insane, Too 


NTS, like men, may go insane, ac- 
cording to the observations of Dr. 
Robert Staeger of Berlin, Germany. 
Watching an ant colony, he saw one in- 
dividual that was doing circular acro- 
batics, attacking its fellows, and other- 
wise acting queerly. Isolating the crazy 
one, Dr. Staeger killed it and sent it to 
Dr. Rudolf Brun of Zurich, who dissected 
it under the microscope. A tumor on the 
left side of the brain was found to be the 
cause of its abnormal behavior. 


Smoke Bombs Warn Airmen 


HREE shells bursting near the plane 

at ten-second intervals, and producing 
clouds of black or yellow smoke, mean 
“Land at once” to a Cuban aviator. The 
warning is the recently adopted way of 
notifying him that he is to descend im- 
mediately and explain why he has vio- 
lated one of the local air rules. At night 
the warning is given by colored rockets. 
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Highest Suspension Bridge Crosses Canyon 


IGH above the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River, across the Royal Gorge 
that in places attains a depth of 2,600 feet, 
cables are being slung for a suspension 
bridge which, it is said, will be the highest 
in the world when completed, near Canon 
City, Colo. Huge, openwork steel towers 
sunk into solid concrete masonry on 
either side of the gorge support the work. 
The main span of the bridge will be 880 
feet long, while the entire bridge, includ- 
ing approaches, will have a total length of 
1,200 feet. 

The highest bridge in America at 
present is said to be one over an Idaho 
river north of Twin Falls. It is 490 feet 
high, just sixty feet shorter than the 
Washington Monument (P. S. M., Mar. 
'28, p. 58). The largest suspension bridge, 
under construction across the Hudson 
River at New York, will have a central 
span of 3,500 feet. 



























©, Lofty steel towers em- 
* bedded in concrete on 
the canyon rims sup- 
“; port the bridge cables. 


At the left: Looking 
down into the Royal 
Gorge, 2,600 feet deep, 
across which the bridge 
is being constructed. 











A full grown watermelon in a small-necked five- 
gallon glass bottie. How did it get there? Looks 
like the work of a Houdini. But really the trick 
is very simple, explains Capt. John A. Gilman, of 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is exhibiting it. The vine which bore 
the fruit was inserted in the bottle when the melon 
was about the size of an olive. The melon just 
grew on the vine and kept growing. And, like 
many a baffling mystery of magic, that’s all there is 
to it. A trick that any home gardener can try. 





Armored Banks on Wheels 
Call on Depositors 


EW “armored car” banks have been 
introduced by a Los Angeles, Calif., 
banking institution to accommodate 
clients who are unable to get away from 
work long enough to reach even a neigh- 
borhood branch bank. The banks-on- 
wheels roam through the suburbs of the 
city continually during banking hours, 
and the system accounts for a scene 
becoming more familiar every day 
there. A tanklike vehicle rolls up in 
front of a shop; out comes a depositor 
and does business through a barred 
window of the car. Small guns point 
threateningly from adjacent port- 
holes. Armed guards stroll about. 
Bandits have little chance of engin- 
eering a successful holdup. 


Ship Travel the Safest 


RAVEL by steamship is far safer than 

travel by airplane or by train, accord- 
ing to a recent accident report by the 
United States Bureau of Steamboat In- 
spection. The report shows that for every 
7,000,000 passengers carried by steamship 
during ten months of 1929, only one life 
was lost; while one life was lost for every 
150,000 passengers carried by rail. 
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Stomach Shapes as Vay Bone 























































as Fingerprints - 
DENTIFYING the stomach HE s¢ 
X-ray fluoroscope may becom body ce 
future method of criminal detectiog) ment 
ing that of fingerprinting. In a stygmm ing at the 
normal stomachs among students Cambridge 
University of California, Dr. Robesam isolating © 
Moody and his assistants found fou from the = 
tinct types of the healthy stomach} furthering ' 
numerous gradations in between. Gam in 2 test 
drical stomachs like milk cans, “dhe increase to 
shaped” stomachs resembling . original ns 
letter L’s, umbrella-handle stomachs teristics wt 
the letter J, and new-moon stomach 218° ones 
the Turkish scimitar—ali were foun agent Wl 
varying numbers. This a iti 
In order to make the outline om om sg 
stomach clear to the doctor who jj sage | 
specting it, the subject swallows a dogg #™™S ‘ila 
barium sulphate powder mixed withm body ¢ : 
before he goes behind the X-ray scm wr : 
barium being a heavy metal opaquam ™ in] 
the rays. Dr. Moody says that a gree Mert: ote 
familiarity with the normal stomach @ the = 
this method will alter the conceptiong Peer ' 
which most doctors glean from textball . “ ~ 
of anatomy. Stomachs differ as radiq interes aa 
as faces and fingerprints, the dog rie or 
claims. ona ramp 
loss of or; 
New Grain the Offspring ee 
of Rye and Wheat 
FEW months ago a Soviet jf Movir 
wedding between rye and wheatt 
place in the laboratories of the Mi 
Botanical Observatory in Russia, and TE 
offspring, says the Leningrad Red Star, driver 
a hybrid grain of such unusual quality Dow empl 
that it may turn the Russian grain gg 2 invent 
dustry inside out. Barcelona 
The infant grain is said to haves bility of 
herited the good characteristics of bei #pproachi 
parents, combining the resistance to ¢ In the 
of rye with the richness of wheat. A yidg Deis seat 
of three tons per hectare (a hectarejg o which 
equivalent to 2.49 acres) is promised wig ting of 
out artificial fertilizer or special prepat and a rhe 
tion of the land. This would be weyng 5 
times the average grain yield in Rusii ‘he drive 
Already being sown in sufficient quantitig “urately 
to make its possession for general assumed 
possibility next year, this new grag ‘tmates 
dynamite may fire an economic revol 
in the great Tartar country. . 
Acid 
; Us 
Swarm of Honeybees Ties OM 
Up Railway Traffic FP put ; 
RUNK on honey, a swarm of be Keyes, © 
held up traffic on a railway line fag SUF ace 
nearly twelve hours. Near the town dg “egar 
Karlovac, in Serbia, a switch engine trig PPOCess | 
to move a freight car and derailed it. oped by 
jar of honey was cracked and the honeg King an 
flowed out on the ground. A few be universit 
buzzing in the region sniffed it and f Descri 
over to sample it. In a trice ambasweg Chemica 
dors were dispatched in a bee line to nog ‘at the 
tify the hoards at home. to form 
A wrecking gang began the work under t 
clearing the crippled freight car off t lustror 
track. But before they had even warme But the 
up the bee tribe was back at the stampi ply is a 
ground. The air became blacker tham@ @UTCeS 
thunderstorm could make it and th - “~ 


wreckers fled in consternation. Not unti 
evening did the bees go reeling home. 
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Bone Grows from Cells 
in a Test Tube 


HE self-reliance of the individual 
Pedy cell was demonstrated by recent 
iments of Miss Honor B. Fell, work-- 
‘ag at the Strangeways Laboratories in 
Cambridge, England. She succeeded in 
isolating tiny pieces of cartilage gristle 
from the six-day-old embryo of a fowl and 
furthering their growth into normal bone 
jn a test tube. Not only did the cells 
increase to more than three times their 
iginal length and take on all the charac- 
teristics of live bone tissue, but they 
also secreted phosphatase, a chemical 
ent which aids bodily processes. 

This ability of a group of cells to develop 
from cartilage, the normal ancestor of 
bone in the body, into mature bone, con- 
firms the biologist’s conception of the 
body cell as an organized unit, capable of 
fulfilling its assigned purpose with re- 
markable independence if given nourish- 
ment. In Miss Fell’s experiment, the cells 
in the test tube were artificially warmed 
and nourished. 

Cancer specialists are particularly 
interested in such experiments, inasmuch 
as a cancer Cell is merely a cell which has 
lost its organizing tendency and has gone 
onarampage. Hence if the secret of this 
loss of organization could be fathomed, 
the cancer problem might be solved. 








iu Moving Rods Test Ability 


at t of Bus Drivers 

ind TEST the mental agility of bus 
Star; drivers, the Paris police department 
salu ow employs the “perceptotaquimeter,” 


ain sm 20 invention of Professor Emilio Mira, of 
Barcelona, Spain, which measures the 
ve am ability of a driver to judge the speed of 
f hol approaching vehicles. 
0 oi in the examination, the bus driver-to- 
\ vida be is seated fifteen feet away from a table 
on which is arranged an apparatus con- 
| will sisting of three rods rigged up with pulleys 
epanm and arheostat. The rods can be moved at 
hm Varying speeds in different directions. If 
) the driver can discern quickly and ac- 
curately when the rods are to meet, it is 
® assumed that he can make accurate 
span estimates in the larger field of real traffic. 


Acid of Hard Cider Now 
Used in Silk-Making 


; oy hard cider to silk is a far cry, 
but according to Professor D. B. 
hess Keyes, of the University of Illinois, the 
e fgg SOur acetic acid which changes cider to 
vn @& Vinegar will play a major part in a new 
trig Process for making artificial silk devel- 
t. Mm Oped by him in collaboration with E. P. 
one King and Sherwood Swann of the same 
bees University. 

Describing the process to the American 
Chemical Society, Professor Keyes said 
that the acetic acid reacts with cellulose 
to form cellulose acetate, which also goes 
under the names of “acetate silk” or 
“lustron,” and is the artificial silk itself. 
But the future source of acetic acid sup- 
ply is a problem. At present the chief 
Sources are acetylene and wood distilla- 
fion, but these are inadequate. The IIli- 
bis chemists are making progress in a 
method for boiling it from grain alcohol. 
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Tire “Fingerprints” to Trace Bandit Cars 


CIENTIFIC identification of 
bandit cars by the tracks of 
their tires is facilitated by a new 
photographic ‘“‘fingerprinting”’ 
method developed by David 
Chapman, attached to the Sher- 
iff’s Office in Los Angeles, Calif. 
It is based on the simple proce- 
dure of placing a try-square 


sion of the try-square establishes precise measurements. 


beside the imprint of the tire tread on the 
road when the imprint is photographed. 

Experience has shown that identifica- 
tion is difficult by photographs alone, 
even for experts; for it requires comput- 
ing the focal length of the camera lens, 


















David Chapman, originator of the new 
method, comparing a tread “finger- 
print’’ with a tire maker’s blueprint. 


the height at which the camera 
was held, and other data before 
the imprinted pattern can be 
recognized among some 450 tire 
patterns in existence. 
Comparison of measurements 
revealed by the new method 


. 
with tire manufacturers’ blueprints and 


photographs is said not only to establish 
the size and make of the tire, but to detect 
the kind of car, its load, its approximate 
mileage, and whether the car is used 
mostly in city or country driving. 





*Chutes for Army Gliders 


ARACHUTES will be a part of the 
equipment of the United States Army 
Air Corps’ pilotless gliders in the future, 
according to a recent announcement. 
These gliders are towed into the air by 


airplanes and released. Then they serve 
as targets for antiaircraft shells. Should 
the artillery fire miss the costly craft, 
they are likely to be destroyed by a rough 
landing. From now on, if they are not 
demolished by shellfire, parachutes will 
bring them gently to earth unscathed. 





‘*Fares’? Summon Taxis by 
Street Corner Phones 


AITING in vain on a street corner 
for a cruising taxi need no, longer 
be the lot of citizens of Rome, Italy, 
where street telephones have been in- 
stalled to connect the prospective pas- 
senger with the nearest taxi station. 
Lifting the receiver flashes a signal light 
in the station. 
Two hundred and fifty of these public 
taxi phones are now in operation in re- 
mote parts of the Italian capital. 


Cosmetics for ‘Hot Dogs”’ 


“TFOT DOGS” with complexion va- 

rieties worthy of a beauty parlor’s 
ingenuity were displayed not long ago at 
a meeting of the American Institute of 
Meat Packers in Chicago. Dyed in shades 
ranging from blond to brunette, with 
countless gradations in between, the 
flapperish frankfurters showed their sea- 
sonal styles like mannikins in a Paris 
fashion show. According to attendants at 
the exhibit, there is a ‘‘Mason-Dixon” 
line for frankfurters as genuine as the 
political one, as the Southerners prefer 
them highly seasoned and highly colored, 
differing from the more somber North. 
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Electric Ocean Liners to 
Carry 450 Passengers 


ONSTRUCTION of two’ 600-foot 

electrically driven passenger liners, 
the first of their kind for transoceanic 
service, will begin soon in the yards of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va., 
for the Dollar Steamship Line. They will 
be sister ships, of twin screw design and 
built for a speed of twenty knots. Each 
will accommodate 450 passengers and a 
crew of more than 300. For general 
cargo there will be 632,000 cubic feet of 
storage space, in addition to 67,000 cubic 
feet of refrigerating space for perishable 
cargo. 

The power plant of each vessel will 
consist of two steam turbines driving two 
alternating current generators. These 
generators will supply electric current to 
drive two 13,250-horsepower motors, 
each connected to one of the propeller 
shafts. Virtually all auxiliary plants of 
the vessels, such as those for heating and 
refrigeration, will be electrified. 

One of the chief advantages of electric 
propulsion for ships is the greater flexi- 
bility of control. The Dollar line made a 
two-year investigation with the Generai 
Electric Laboratory before deciding ta 
have the ships electrically driven. 


Electric Tides Flow High 
above the Earth 


IGHTY or ninety miles above the 
ground, three great belts of electric 
current are continually swirling like 
tidal floods above the earth, creating the 
equivalent of millions of horsepower. This 
conclusion was announced recently by Dr. 
E. O. Hulburt, of the Naval Research 
Laboratory in Washington, D. C., a 
laboratory which has been engaged for 
several years in studying the electric and 
magnetic properties of the earth which 
may affect radio transmission at sea. It 
was found that there are two daytime 
currents, one immediately above the other, 
one flowing eastward and the other west- 
ward. At night another current flows 
continually eastward. : 
What effects these currents have upon 
the world at large can only be guessed at 
present. Experts of thelaboratory say that 
they influence radio transmission at sea, 
produce variations of magnetic compasses, 
and alter the world weather. The cur- 
rents cannot be compared to ordinary 
wire currents, but are rather like tremen- 
dous tides of electrified air atoms. The 
electrified atoms of neon gas through 
which flow the light-producing currents 
in the glass tubes of modern neon signs 
afford an analogy. 


Hunts in China’s Wilds 


FTER a year of lonely: wandering 
through the wilds of China, unac- 
companied by any other white man, Her- 
bert Stevens, English ornithologist, ar- 
rived at Shanghai recently with more than 
11,500 specimens which he had collected 
for the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago. They included 500 mammals, 
1,000 birds, 5,000 butterflies, and 5,000 
plants, many of them new species. 
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Canvas Track Helps Auto Out of the 


EAVY canvas and small bits 

of rope constitute a device 
invented by a Chicago woman to 
extricate an automobile when it is 
stuck in sand, mud, or snow. This 
easily portable “tractor” is simply 
a length of canvas, slightly wider 
than the tire of a car, with cross- 
pieces of tar rope stitched at five- 
inch intervals. It is equipped with 
fastening ropes at each end. To 
back a car out of a mire, for example, 
the ropes at one end are tied 
around a rear wheel and the can- 
vas laid out as a track. The device 
folds into a compact package that 
fits in the tool box, 
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How track of canvas and rope is fastened to @ 
wheel preparatory to backing car out of the g 








Tarantula Cannibals Grow Meek in the Zoo 





One of the cannibal tarantulas from Panama. 
Fully extended it is about as large as a saucer. 


HIPPED in separate compartments 
to keep them from devouring one 
another, fourteen giant cannibalistic 
tarantulas captured on Ancon Hill, Canal 
Zone, Panama, arrived recently at their 










new home in the Reptile House of th 
Bronx Zoological Park, New York City 
These specimens of the venomous ingeq 
are unusually large ones. When fullye. 
tended, they are about the size of a smj 
saucer. 

In their cage at the Zoo, the fun 
creatures have been devoid of enemy 
indeed, several of them died within a fg 
days of their arrival. Only in a hot, dat 
place can they thrive properly. Previoy 
attempts to keep these “‘gro.ind spider’ 
at the Zoo have failed. The recent shi 
ment was acquired for a study of 
creatures at close range. 

The tarantula spins no web, but is alk 
to track down its prey with deadly pe 
cision. Crawling slowly but steadily alow 
the ground, it waits until it is with 
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striking distance of its victim and tha 
springs upon it. Its fur-covered legs ar 
so strong that the creature can leap may 
feet through the air. Its home usualy 
is in a silk-lined burrow, dug deepit 
dry soil. Under normal conditions t 
lives for several years. 





Midget Fire Engine 
Will Get There First 


N INNOVATION in fire- 
fighting equipment is a 
“baby engine,” about half the 
size of the usual fire truck, de- 
signed by Sir William Morris, 
noted British motor car expert. 
Capable of a speed of fifty miles 
an hour, its purpose is to dash 
ahead of the heavier and slower 
apparatus in response to an 
alarm. Its small size and light 
weight make it easy to operate 
through traffic-congested 
thoroughfares. 

The miniature truck carries 
two trained firemen—a driver, 
and his assistant—as well as 
chemicals, ladders, and life-sav- 
ing apparatus with which they 
can go into action before the ar- 
rival of the heavier engines. The 
inventor says that its use will 
save precious minutes in re- 
sponding to alarms, and thus 
will be effective in safeguarding 
lives and property. 
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England’s speedy new “baby fire engine” carries a crew of § When the a 
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LOADING 8,000 quarts of milk in 

ten minutes with only one man con- 
ducting the operation is the record 
daimed for a huge “vacuum bottle” 
milk truck recently introduced in New 
York City and pictured above. This 
vehicle is used in transporting the milk 
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“Vacuum Bottle” Truck Speeds the Milkman 





from the dairies to the pasteurizing and 
distributing plant. The speed with which 
its supply may be handled, it is said, 
means a great saving of time and labor. 
The giant vacuum tank also affords pro- 
tection against undue heating of the milk 
during fairly long journeys. 
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Measuring Height of 


ITH the advent of night flying, a 

special type of electric searchlight 
known as the “ceiling light” has been 
employed at airports and landing fields to 
measure the -height of low clouds for the 
information of pilots flying in darkness. 
The ceiling light is mounted on a ped- 
estal and trunnion, so that the light can 
be elevated at any angle desired. Two 
methods of using it have been introduced. 
If the light is elevated forty-five degrees 
the luminous beam forms the hypotenuse 
of a right-angle triangle, the other two 
sides of which are equal to each other. 
The height of the cloud on which the 
spot of light is seen is therefore equal 
to the distance from the projector to a 
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the height of the spot is indicated on the arc. 


When the arm of the alidade is aimed at the spot of 


Clouds by Spot Light 


point on the ground directly below this 
spot. The distance can be paced off and 
thus roughly determined. 

An improved method introduced a few 
months ago by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is to set the projector 
at an angle of sixty-three degrees twenty- 
six minutes. At a distance of 500 feet, and 













Spot-lighting the clouds with an airport 
“ceiling light’”’ to measure their height. 





in the direction toward which the pro- 
jector points, is installed an instru- 
ment known as an “alidade.” This 
is a large bronze quadrant with a 
movable arm which can be pointed 
toward the spot of light, and an arc 
graduated to show the height of the 
spot directly in feet. The advantage 
of this combination of ceiling light 
and alidade is that it does away with 
the necessity of measuring distances 
along the ground and thus saves 
considerable time. 
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Coming—Butter, Tires, and 
Leather from Crude Oil 


IETROLEUM, in the future, may 

supply not only the fuel for automo- 
bile engines, but also the rubber for 
their tires, the material for the raincoats 
of their passengers, and butter substi- 
tutes for picnic sandwiches. Moreover, 
it may provide soap for use by motorists 
after a dusty day in the country. 

The possibility that these and many 
other synthetic commodities may be man- 
ufactured from by-products of crude oil 
is predicted by the United States Bur- 
eau of Mines on the basis of chemical 
research now being conducted in a num- 
ber of laboratories. Aside from artificial 
rubber, edible fats,.and waterproof ma- 
terials, the Bureau forecasts the develop- 
ment of synthetic leather, drugs, dye- 
stuffs, electrical insulation, cement, and 
substitutes for varnish and linseed oils. 

A wealth of articles, ranging from 
chewing gum to paving materials, all 
of them made from by-products of crude 
oil, already are in general use. Petroleum 
ether, utilized in laboratories and for 
priming motors; liquefied gases, used for 
illumination and metal cutting; alcohols, 
used in lacquers, soaps, gums, and resins; 
and gas black, employed in the manu- 
facture of rubber tires, inks, and paints, 
are chemical products of hydrocarbon 
gases derived from petroleum. 


America’s 149,521 Doctors 
Migrating to Cities 


TATISTICALLY speaking, there is 

only about four fifths of one physician 
for every 1,000 men, women, and children 
in the United States. According to a re- 
cent Government survey, 149,521 doctors 
now are practicing among the 118,127,645 
of this country’s population. As the area 
of the United States is, roughly, three 
million square miles, this would mean 
that there is one doctor for every twenty 
square miles. Because the vast major- 
ity of physicians are established in the 
large cities, however, these figures are 
deceiving. The complaint from rural 
sections that country practitioners are 
getting scarcer is borne out by the data 
of the survey, in the course of which it 
was found that Washington, D. C., for 
example, has more physicians in propor- 
tion to its area and population than any 
other part of the United States. 


Cypress 2,000 Years Old 


CYPRESS tree in Tallahassee, Fla., 

now grown to enormous height and 
to a girth of fifteen feet, may well lay 
claim to an antiquity rivaling that of the 
famous California redwoods. Professor 
Herman Kurz, of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, asserts that this giant 
cypress is between 2,000 and 2,800 years 
old. The tree has survived all sorts of 
outrages against its life during the ages, 
but, oddly enough, what threatens it 
now is not the axe, saw, or devouring 
beetle, but the ravages of public pen- 
knives. Tourists extend their admira- 
tion of the tree by inscribing maudlin 
sentiments on its trunk. 
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Slices a Thousand Loaves of Bread an Hour 


i DELIVER to cus- 
tomers loaves of bread 
neatly sliced and ready for 
the table or for sandwich 
making, a baker of St. 
Louis, Mo., has invented a 
machine which can divide a 
loaf into twenty-nine even 
slices with one slash of its 
blades. Requiring only one 
operator, it can cut 1,000 
loaves in an hour. The 
bread is loaded on a belt 
conveyor, and all the oper- 
ator has to do is press her 
foot upon a control pedal. 
The machine does the rest. 

The loaves, moving along 
the conveyor, pass through 
the slicer, which is a row of 
upright blades set in a 
frame much like an. over- 
sized egg slicer. There they 
are cut in quick succession, 
each emerging with the 
slices still preserving the 
form of the original loaf. 
Before the sliced loaves are ready to be 
put on sale, each one must be wrapped 
in wax paper to avoid all possibility of 
the bread’s becoming dry before use. The 
machine and its conveyor system are 





The new electrical bread slicing machine at work in a St. Louis, 
Mo., bakery. The operator is holding one of the sliced loaves. 
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electric in operation, being driven by a 
small motor. This innovation in the sell- 
ing of bread saves the time of the hostess 
who has to make up a number of sand- 
wiches for a party or luncheon. 








This Portable Toilet Kit 
Includes Running Water 


COMPLETE toilet outfit, including 

running water, may be carried about 
as easily as an overnight bag if the 
portable kit recently shown at a 
Paris exposition proves as service- 
able as is claimed. The equipment 
consists of a small metal box, 
divided into two compartments. 
One holds towel, comb, nailbrush, 
nailfile, and powder can. Its 
outer door, fitted with a mirror, is 
hinged to swing open when the kit 
is used. The other division holds a 
tank containing about a quart of 
water, which is poured into it 
through a hole in the top. When 
the equipment is in use, a spigot 
connected with the tank may be 
pulled out to project a few inches 
from the kit and supply water for 
washing. Opening the inlet hole 
cover controls the flow. 


It Looks Like a Lighter, 
but Sprays Perfume 


PRAYING a tiny jet of perfume when 
its plunger is pushed down, a novel 
atomizer resembling a cigarette lighter in 
appearance may be carried in a woman’s 
hand bag, it is said, without danger of 
spilling its contents. Its nozzle is covered 
with a cap which is released by a plunger. 
When the apparatus is closed, a groove 
in the plunger fits over the cap to hold it 
in place, while the plunger in turn must 
be pressed down before the cap can move. 
Thus, its inventors claim, the device is 
made air-tight and proof against leakage. 
To operate the atomizer, one need only 
press the plunger twice—once to release 
the cap and the second time to eject the 
spray of perfume. The atomizer is manu- 
factured in two sizes—for carrying in 
the hand bag and for the dresser. 





Resembling a cigarette lighter, this little atomizer 
sprays a fine jet of perfume when a plunger is pressed. 
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Twin Babies Test Value 
of Child Training 


“TDENTICAL” twin baby girls 
ly served Yale psychologists as gy, 

jects in an experiment to : 
whether training hastens the develop 
ment of brain and nervous capaci 
very young children. The investigaton 
trained one of the little girls, at the 
of forty-six weeks, to climb a set of five 
steps every day. When she was just 
year old, she could perform this feat jy 
twenty-six seconds. Twin number 
without previous practice, imitated th 
stunt in forty-five seconds at th 
age of fifty-three weeks. When the babig 
were fifty-six weeks old, the trained gis 
ter climbed the steps in eleven 
while the untutored one did it in fourteen, 

The psychologists concluded that bg. 
bies take their own time to develop and 
that training has little effect upon the 
maturing process of their faculties, 

The Yale experimenters selected iden. 
tical or true twins, who not only re. 
sembled each other physically but whoalso 
showed the closest similarity in behavior 
and reactions. 





Hollow Lamp-Posts Remedy 
for Street Blasts 


OLLOW lamp-posts, to act as “sub- 

soil chimneys,” have been suggested 

by E. J. Silcock, an English engineer who 
headed a commission which investigated 
the cause of a mysterious explosion that 
blew up several city blocks of London 
pavement some time ago. It had been 
suggested that bacteria working in the 
soil had produced the explosive gas. The 
commission decided that leaks from 
sewers and mains had resulted in gas 
collections under the pavement which 
had been set off by a chance spark. 
Pipelike lamp-posts, reaching down into 
the subsoil and allowing the gases to 
escape, is the remedy suggested. 
The soil, which seems so solid, is really 
like a great sponge, holding water and 
gases within it. These fluctuate up and 
down, rising frequently to the surface and 
passing into the air. 
When streets were covered with cobble- 
stones or gravel, gas could escape easily 
through the cracks or spaces between 
stones. Within recent years, city streets 
have been increasingly covered with 
relatively impervious material—cement 
or asphalt—and inflammable vapors col- 
lecting under such pavement “lids,” may 
result in serious explosions. 


Smoke Turns Copper Green 


per green coating on copper domes and 
spires of city buildings can be t 

to the action of sulphuric acid in 
smoke, state Dr. W. R. J. Vernon and 
L. Whitby, of the Chemical Research 
Laboratory of Teddington, England. 


“patina,” is composed’ of basic coppet 
sulphate. Samples of copper, some as 
as 300 years, were studied by the metal- 
lurgists. Telegraph wire which is laid i 
the sea will show a patina of coppéet 
chloride, the chlorine in the sea salt 
being responsible. 
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Ruins of Ancient Village 
Discovered in Arctic 


HE frozen ruins of what was once a 

large Eskimo settlement on St. 
Lawrence Island in the Bering Sea have 
Jately been explored by two American 
archeologists, who found there evidence 
of a culture in the Arctic that may date 
back a thousand years or more. The 
ancient village was discovered by Henry 
B. Collins, Jr., archeologist of*the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Herman Brandt, 
of Cleveland, O. The island lies between 
the Seward Peninsula of Alaska and the 
eastern cape of Siberia. They found bone 
harpoons, meat picks, and strange objects 
of carved ivory whose original use is a 
mystery. Even the Eskimos themselves 
could not help them solve the puzzle, for 
no such objects are to be found in the 
modern Eskimo household. The archeol- 
ogists inferred that they were once orna- 
ments used in ceremonials. 

Three stages of Eskimo culture were 
unearthed. The most deeply buried 
objects showed the finest workmanship 
and probably date back to a.p. 800-900. 
The topmost layer of objects may have 
belonged to Eskimos who lived as recently 
as 300 years ago. The workmanship of 
these was crude compared with that of 
earlierones. Everything points to the 
theory that centuries ago the shores of 
northern Alaska or Eastern Siberia were 
inhabited by an Asiatic race which be- 
came adapted to Arctic conditions. 


Type of Medium Size Is 
Read Most Easily 


ARGE type cannot be read faster than 
medium-sized type, according to 
Professor Donald G. Patterson, of the 
University of Minnesota. He recently 
made tests upon 320 sophomores at the 
University. They were given paragraphs 
printed in six-point, eight-point, ten- 
point, twelve-point, and fourteen-point 
type. The lines were slightly wider than 
a newspaper column. 
The experiment revealed that the 


paragraphs in ten-point type were read’ 


more quickly than those in smaller or 
larger sizes. The number of words read in 
a minute with this type was from 5.2 to 
6.9 percent greater. Well-printed books 
and magazines usually use nine- or ten- 
point type. The type on this page is 
nine-point. , 


Sleeping Sickness Enters 
Mouth of Crocodile 


LEEPING with the mouth open is 
apparently as bad for crocodiles as it 
is for mankind. For as the green monster 
slumbers with its jaws ajar, the dread 
tsetse fly, carrier of the sleeping sickness 
microbe, is likely to enter. The disease is 
not transferred by a bite, but a bite may 
annoy the crocodile so that it wakes up 
and snaps at the fly, swallowing it and 
the germ. Such are conclusions drawn 
by Cecil A. Hoare from research carried 
on at Entebbe, British East Africa. The 
type of sleeping sickness harbored by the 
crocodile, however, is not identical with 
the human type, he says. 
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Front-Wheel Drive for $25,000 Speed Car 








Mechanics installing the eight-cylinder, 300-horsepower motor in the new high-speed runabout, with 


front-wheel drive, built at a cost of $25,000 for the private use of a wealthy New York motorist. 


HIGH-SPEED runabout of an un- 

usual design is being built for the 
private use of Phillip Chancellor, heir of 
a wealthy New York family. While it 
will not attempt to shatter the world’s 
speed record of 231 miles an hour set 
by Maj. Sir. H. O. D. Segrave, it will 
be able to amble along at 125 miles an 
hour, quite fast enough for the require- 
ments of city or interurban travel. 


The car was designed by Harry A. 
Miller, famous racing expert, and will 
cost $25,000. One of its unusual features 
is a front-wheel-drive system, which is 
expected to reduce skidding and side 
sway and allow for the building of a much 
lower body by eliminating the need of 
rear axle housing. The new car will be 
driven by an eight-cylinder motor that 
will develop 300-horsepower. 





The Latest —A Folding Outboard Motor Boat 


COLLAPSIBLE rowboat, lighter and 
more portable than a canoe, has 
been introduced in England. Weighing a 
bare thirty pounds, it can be folded so 
easily and compactly that almost any 
adult can lift it single-handed and pack 
it away in one side of a garage. It is 
especially useful for campers and duck 
hunters, and its light, strong hull of 
mahogany is especially suited to the 
installation of an outboard motor. 
The new dinghy is ten feet long and 
two and one half feet wide when folded 
flat. It is built of three-ply 
mahogany throughout. When 
collapsed the sides and stern 
fold down flat and when open 
they are kept rigid by 
the pressure of the 
seats fitting against 
them. The boat, it 
is claimed, may be 
opened or folded with 
a single movement. 
When opened it is 
nine feet seven inches 
long by three feet 
average beam. The 
price of the outfit, 
including a_ small 
motor, is twenty-five 
guineas, equivalent to 
$130 in the United 
States. 





















How the collapsible boat is folded for portage. Only ten feet long and 
weighing but thirty pounds without motor, it can be carried by a woman. 
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Speed and Common Sense 


ESTRICTIVE law, the popular American panacea for 
almost any trouble, turns out to be bad medicine with 
which to cure the automobile speed problem. Neither 
the motorist nor the pedestrian is benefited by arbi- 

trary and frequently ridiculous limitations on speed. 

Speed is only one factor in a complicated problem. Equally 
important is the question of passing the car ahead. The type of 
road, the congestion of traffic, the possibility of chicken- 
headed pedestrians running in front of the car, must also be 
considered. 

A bill recently introduced in the Houses of Parliament will, 
if passed, abolish throughout England all speed laws applying 
to private automobiles and will, instead, impose severe penalties 
for reckless driving. Speed laws already have been eliminated 
in some States in this country. 

Common sense is, at last, being applied to the auto speed 
problem. The plan proposed by this magazine on another 
page, we believe, forecasts the ultimate solution. 


Wanted—An Automatic Linguist 


N THE days of the silent drama, American-made motion 
pictures were so popular in foreign countries that the local 

product went begging. Now comes the talkie. Foreign film 
producers are gleefully preparing to make bigger and better 
talkies in their own languages, and now it is the American film 
that goes begging. Yankee talkies are all Greek to a French- 
man, an Italian, a German, or a Spaniard, and even in English- 
speaking foreign countries the American accent, if butchered 
by low grade reproducing apparatus, is almost meaningless. 

What's to be done about it? Since no two languages have the 
same lip motion when expressing the same thought, there seems 
to be no possible way by which different languages can be re- 
corded on the same film. Taking and recording a picture in 
each language is out of the question because of the labor and 
expense involved. 

Who can solve this scientific problem and save our export 
film business? 


Science at the South Pole 


HE flight over the South Pole by Commander Richard E. 
Byrd and his companions is more than an exhibition of 
daring. It is the triumph of thirty years of inventive genius. 
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The plane they flew, the aerial camera which recorded 
character of the wastes below, the instrument which led them 
to their destination, and the radio which flashed the story of 
their triumph with the speed of light to a waiting world are al 
products of recent years. Peary’s arrival at the North Pole 
was followed by five months of silence wile he was making hig 
way t> civilization and a telegraph line. In Commander Byrd's 
expedition, even before the plane landed at the Antarctic 
American newspapers were streaming from the presses ap. 
nouncing the success of the flight. ; 

An estimate of the scientific value of this aerial. dash over 
the high south polar plateau awaits study of the photographie 
film and other records of the trip. Immediately appa 
however, is its value as a spectacular demonstration of the 
advances of science since the turn of the century. 


Shunning the Roof Tops 


LSEWHERE in this issue Assen Jordanoff, war bird, air 
mail pilot, and aviation instructor of sixteen years’ flying 
experience explains why he refuses, under any circumstance, te 
risk the peril of flying over a crowded city. Over the country- 
side he will tail-spin, loop, or perform any other circus stunt 
without a qualm; but at risking a crash on city streets or roof 
tops he draws the line. That his fears are justified was tragi- 
cally demonstrated in the recent crash and death of an experi- 
enced pilot on a building at Columbus Circle in the heart of 
New York City. 

On another page of this issue is pictured a scale model of a 
$10,500,000 air terminal building with a roof-top landing field 
nearly 1,000 feet long, projected for the city of Los Angeles, 
California. Presumably airplanes will be required to dip close 
over the city to land. 

These circumstances do not jibe. If one of the world’s most 
experienced pilots finds over-city flying more hazardous than 
the tightest tail spin, how can cities safely operate roof-top air- 
ports? 

Here is a dilemma that requires a definite answer before Los 
Angeles or any other city attempts to hurry aviation. 


Running Away from a Bullet 


OME years ago Walter Johnson, probably the fastest 

pitcher baseball has ever seen, consented to a chrono- 

graphic test of his speed. He pitched a baseball that whistled 
over the testing range at a velocity of 130 feet a second. 

To the observers, the ball seemed to travel at tremendous 
speed, but if A. H. Orlebar, British flying ace, who recently 
established a new airplane speed record, had been traveling by 
in his airplane at the same instant, he would have outdistanced 
that speeding baseball literally as though it were standing still. 
Orlebar has streaked through the air at the rate of about 540 
feet a second! 

If someone had fired a .45 automatic pistol at Orlebar’s 
back as he whizzed by, the bullet would have hit him with a 
velocity considerably less than 260 feet a second—probably 
insufficient to penetrate his heavy leather jacket. 

And if the pistol shooter had happened to be a bit slow on the 
trigger, giving Orlebar a start of only a hundred yards, the 
bullet never would have caught up to him at all! 


They Are Saying— 


“ATO ‘SCIENTIFIC bad boy’ ever will be able to blow up 
the world by releasing atomic energy.”—Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, President, California Institute of Technology. 

“Daily dozen’ exercises foster a dislike for physical activity 
in the minds of children.””—Dr. J. F. Williams, Professor of 
Physical Education, Columbia University. 

“In twenty or thirty years, a 100-story building in New 
York City will be looked upon as antiquated and its removal 
will be required.” —Harvey Wiley Corbett, New York: archi- 
tect and designer of skyscrapers. 

“The man of today who lives a year is living the equivalent 
of five years in activity, travel, and association as compared to 
the man of a century ago.” —Attorney General Fred H. Davis, 
of Florida. 

“The majority of divorces could be avoided if lovers, before 
marrying, took the trouble to study the psychology of them- 
selves and their future partners.”—Dr. John F. W. Meagher, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., neurologist. 
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A business executive using 
an audiophone, one of the 
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School. 


newest aids for the deafened. 


F THE hundred million and 
more persons in this country yearly sub- 
jected to the general noise of life, one out 
of every six has defective hearing. The 
fact is so startling as to merit restate- 
ment. Although there are only 55,000 
deaf mutes in the United States, more 
than twenty million men, women, and 


children suffer from deafness in some de-. 


gree. Of this great number, many thou- 
sands may be quite unaware of their 
affliction. In a family of mother, father, 
and four children it is more than likely 
that at least one is handicapped by hear- 
ing things vaguely. Most important of 
all, some three million school children are 
daily straining to hear what is going on 
in the classroom, and are blighted in 
their attempts by various hearing de- 
fects. These are some of the revelations 
of a recent study:of Government statis- 
tics, extensive testis by public schools and 
clinics, and the reports of social workers 
and countless ear specialists. 

Can anything be done to help the mil- 
lions stranded on the borderland between 
good hearing and deafness? I say ‘“‘bor- 
derland” because the great majority of 
the deafened reside just there, hearing 
what everyone else hears, but exerting 
tremendous effort to make sense out of it. 
Few people know that even for the ex- 
tremely deaf the hurly-burly of noise is 
not totally cut off, but reaches them as a 
confused murmur from which pleasure 
and value are stripped away because of 
their inability to distinguish the 
jumbled sounds that batter their 
ears. The blind are pitied, but 
their loss of vital touch with the 
outer world is in many ways far 
less tragic mentally than that of 
the deaf. The blind at least are 
exempt from the ugliness of ap- 
pearances, and may build up, 
within, a world of imagery fairer 
than the one without. But the 
totally deaf may see, and are 
denied the means by which to 
interpret in conversation the 
thing seen. 


HE crux of the problem lies 

here: Seventy-four percent 
of the deafness existing today 
could have been cured if it had 
been caught during childhood. 
Most deafness is acquired, and 
like many other acquired things 
it can often be cast off. Ac- 


quired deafness is generally the result of 
ear neglect. It may follow one of that 
dread trio of childhood diseases—scarlet 
fever, measles, and meningitis. Other dis- 
eases that may lead to it are diphtheria, 
influenza, whooping cough, syphilis, and 
lung tuberculosis. The presence of in- 
flamed adenoids may engender a catarrh 
of the ear resulting in deafness. Ear dis- 
orders have other causes than these, how- 
ever, and that leads to a consideration of 
the varieties of deafness and how radically 
they differ. 


AR troubles vary according to the 
part of the ear affected. The two 
principal types are “‘middle ear” deafness 
and ‘“‘nerve” deafness. In the middle ear 
is the delicate mechanism of hearing. The 
outer ear acts merely as a sort of mega- 
phone to collect the sounds which vibrate 
through space and to throw them toward 
the eardrum, besides protecting the drum 
membrane from irritants and changes of 
temperature by means of its hairs, wax, 
and length. Neatly tucked away within 
the middle ear are three tiny bones, called 
ossicles, one shaped like a hammer, an- 
other like an anvil, and a third like a 
stirrup. These are so locked together as to 
form a lever system like one of the type 
levers of a typewriter. The handle of the 
little hammer bone, lying in the eardrum, 
receives its vibrations, which are trans- 
mitted by the lever action to the stirrup 
bone; this in turn plays against a mem- 





Testing the hearing of school children with an audiometer. Equipped with 
headphones, it produces a scale of musical notes of decreasing intensity: 
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: New Help for the 
® Hard of Hearing 


The author of this article is Professor 
of Otology in Cornell University Medical 
He tells how science may rescue 
millions from the borderland of deafness. 





By GEORGE B. McAULIFFE, M. D. 


brane over an “oval window” that con- 
nects with the inner ear. 

The impulse of sound moves the handle 
of the hammer about one thirtieth of an 
inch. This movement becomes in the 
anvil about one one hundred and eightieth 
of an inch and by the time it reaches the 
stirrup has become one three hundred and 
twentieth of an inch—a movement equal 
to about the length of a microscopic blood 
cell. By this leverage system the thrust of 
the sound impulse has been increased 
thirty times. The minuteness and deli- 
cacy of the mechanism may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that the hammer 
weighs only one third of a grain, or about 
one thirteen hundredth of an ounce, and 
that the stirrup has a play of one one 
hundredth of an inch in the oval window. 


N THE inner ear are lodged the end 
fibers of the nerve which carries sound 
impulses to the brain. The inner ear is a 
small bony box which incloses two parts 
more intricate than the labyrinth of 
mythology. One part is composed of 
three semicircular bony tubes, each one 
at right angles to the others; the other 
part looks like a snail’s shell. These are 
connected by a vestibule. The cavity of 
the snail’s shell is divided by a membrane 
whose 24,000 fibers are thought to ana- 
lyze sound received by the terminals of 
the cochlea or hearing nerve. The 
pretzel-like scheme of winding canals 
(which, incidentally, is responsible for the 
sense of balance) and the 
snail spiral contain a wa- 
tery fluid that acts as a 
medium for the vibrations 
which buzz. the nerve of 
hearing and also give warn- 
ing of a change of balance. 
When the middle ear be- 
comes inflamed from infec- 
tion carried up the eu- 
stachian tube—the air tube 
which connects the ear with 
the throat—a serum is dis- 
charged in the cavity of the 
middle ear and mastoid. 
This may pass out through 
the eustachian tube or may 
collect in sufficient amount 
to cause earache and break 
through the drum mem- 
brane, or it may form bands 
or adhesions and hamper 
the delicate movements of 
‘the drum or ossicles. If the 




























































































































“Talkies’’ enjoyed by the hard of 
hearing, using theater phones. 


inflammation is severe, pus will form, 
break through the membrane, and result 
in a discharging ear, eventually destroy- 
ing one or more of the ossicles. 

The inflammation may pass on into 
the mastoid bone, be pent up there, and 
destroy the cells, resulting in that much 
feared disease—mastoiditis. It may even 
continue upward to the brain, or back- 
ward to the great vein of the brain—the 
lateral sinus—-and thus give rise to infec- 
tion of the blood stream or the neighbor- 
ing brain tissue. Not only the diseases 
already mentioned, but colds and like ail- 
ments that allow entrance of infected 
matter up the eustachian tube may also 
give rise to these ear troubles. It is for 
this reason that I have suggested that 
babies be taught to sleep on their stom- 
achs, since the position of lying on the 
back permits almost a direct flow from 
the nose and throat to the middle ear. 
Likewise persons with inflammation of 
the ear should rest with the head high. 
Adults having middle ear deafness should 
not work under conditions where nose or 
throat is liable to infection. 


T IS easy to imagine, then, the probable 
state of the ear if conditions following 

infections are allowed to go scot free. 
Hence the importance of undergoing a 
systematic examination of - 
the ear and hearing acute- 
ness, and care following any 
one of the diseases which may 
cause ear trouble; above all, 
the pursuit of proper treat- 
ment in case trouble arises. 
And so I come to the con- 
clusion that the problem lies 
with the care of the child, for 
after childhood the evil effects 
of an ear infection are usu- 
ally too deeply rooted to 
warrant a return to normal 
hearing. 

The other cardinal type of 
deafness is “nerve” deafness. 
This is a more subtle type, 
and harder to define. In some 
instances there may have 
been inflammation of the 
nerve of hearing itself in the 
brain. Or there may have 
been an inflammation of the 
labyrinth to which the nerve 
is attached, so that impulses 
never reach the nerve centers. 
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Scarlet fever, measles, 
influenza, or whooping 
cough again may 
lead to such an inflam- 
mation. Or perhaps the 
patient may have suf- 
fered from childhood a 
lack of development of 
brain centers or a dis- 
ordered nervous sys- 
tem which prevents 
the adequate working of 
the ear mechanism as a 
whole. For such cases 

‘ treatment is given 
to the mind alone, 
and is a matter of in- 
finite care and insight. 

Recently there has 
been much publicity 
about remarkable 
cures resulting from 
airplane rides. What 

actually has been cured in these cases is 
not a real deafness, but a form of “shell 
shock” peculiar to certain hysterical 
children. A sudden dip in an airplane may 
all at once release the “complex” which 
is binding the child’s mentality. It is 
always wise, however, to consult a quali- 
fied specialist before expecting benefits 
from such experiments. In the presence 
of disease of the ear, this method of treat- 
ment is futile. 

Right here I want to make clear one or 
two points about “deaf” people that 
everyone should know. Years ago all 
persons with impaired hearing were called 
deaf. Those who had been born without 
hearing, and consequently did not know 
how to talk, were called “deaf and 
dumb.” Today scientists realize that 
there is a world of difference between 
being born deaf and growing hard of hear- 
ing in later years. The former are now 
known as “the deaf” andj the latter as 
“the deafened” or the “hard of hearing,”’ 
according to the degree of impairment. 
A person who is only hard of hearing will 
resent being called deaf just as much as 
anyone who wears glasses would resent 
being called blind. Of all the really deaf 
people about one third have been afflicted 
since birth. Of this group thirteen per- 
cent were children of cousins who mar- 





Hearing aids, including electric amplifiers and membranes to replace ear- 
drums, demonstrated at the New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. 
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N AN early issue: An 
article telling of the 
new discoveries about 
sleep—what it is, how 
to woo it, and how to 
get the most out of it, 














ried in spite of constant warnings. More 
than forty percent of those deaf from 
birth inherited their malady, but for 
nearly half the cases no cause can be 
found other than Nature’s whim. 


Bo some one may ask, “How can any- 
one, especially a child, know whether 
his hearing is faulty?’”’ For parents, there 
are many danger signals for the detection 
of bad hearing in children. Inattention, 
dubious articulation, a weary or ex- 
hausted expression before the day is half 
over are all suggestive. Once taken to an 
ear specialist or a clinic, the child may 
be examined in various ways. The 
“audiometer” is the modern instrument 


.for testing hearing. Resembling a minia- 


ture radio set, the instrument produces a 
scale of eight notes, each of which can be 
decreased in volume until the listener no 
longer hears any sound. This latter point 
indicates the patient’s ‘threshold of 
audibilitv,” which varies widely with 
good and bad hearing. ; 
Of greater import is the testing of 
children in schools. In many cities the 
public health authorities are installing 
apparatus for this purpose. Considering 
that an audiometer with eight receivers 
costs little more than $200, there is no 
reason why every public school should 
not be equipped with one, as it can test 
dozens of children a day. Many schools 
are now “ear-testing” large groups of 
children by phonograph records. A 
record providing a series of numbers read 
with diminishing intensity is relayed to 
several children at once through a group 
of receivers. The children check on paper 
the numbers they are able to hear. Al- 
though not as accurate as the audiometer, 
this method of testing en- 
ables the examiner to catch 
evidence of impaired hearing, 
so that if necessary the more 
technical test can follow. 


REVENTION of deaf- 

ness among children as- 
sumes a new importance in 
the face of the economic prob- 
lem which the modern world 
presents to deafened adults. 
Ten years from now three 
million “hard of hearing” 
school children will be seek- 
ing a means of livelihood. 
Grantedthatthehandicapped 
deaf willhavereceivedinstruc- 
tion in lip reading and have 
been guided into vocations 
suited to their handicap, 
will it be possible to absorb 
them all into occupational 
life? In many ways the 
modern world, with its ac- 
cent on efficiency and speed, 
iscruel (Continued on tage 141) 
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Modernizing the Old 


Most Any 


By ALFRED P. LANE 


HAT shall I do about the old 
radio set? 
That question has almost as 
many answers as there are 
types of out-of-date receivers. To find 
the correct one in any particular case, a 
number of factors must be considered. 
First is the age and present condition of 
the receiving equipment. Next comes the 
kind of service the outfit has been giving 
—stations received, tone quality, troubles 
experienced, and so on. And after that 
the cost of any proposed changes. In 
the end the cost is the controlling factor. 
If expense need not be considered, the 
answer is simple. Throw the old set in 
the scrap pile and buy the finest modern 
outfit obtainable. Not everyone, how- 
ever, can solve the problem so easily. 
There probably are thousands of re- 
ceivers in use that were bought in the 
early days of radio broadcasting and 
still look and work as well as they did 
when new. Among these are many bat- 
tery sets fitted with 201A tubes through- 
out and some form of horn or early cone 
type speaker. What to do with such an 
outfit depends on what the owner wants 
in the way of reception that he cannot 
get with his present equipment. If he 
wants more distance and greater. selec- 
tivity in addition to more volume with 
better tone quality, the case is almost 
hopeless. The necessary improvements 
on the old set would practically require 
building it all over again. The best 
solution is to be satisfied with the present 
equipment until a new electric set can be 
purchased. 


F COURSE, it is simple enough to 

change the wiring so that a power 
tube, type 171A, can be used in the last 
audio stage. This will improve the tone 
quality and volume handling ability. 
However, the type 171A tube will increase 
the current drawn from the B battery, 
making the set more expensive to 
operate. Adding the power tube will not 
be an improvement unless the loud- 
speaker equipment also is brought up 
to date. Many of the old horn type 
speakers give such poor tone quality 
that it is not worth while to use them 
with a power tube. 

A large group of receivers that still 
give good results are battery operated 
but fitted with power tubes. Here, too, 
the advisability of attempting to im- 
prove the distance getting ability and 
selectivity is questionable. To do so re- 
quires practically complete rebuilding. 


Out-of-Date Receiver 
Can Be Improved in Volume and 
Tone Quality by a New Speaker 
and Audio Amplifier Equipment 
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The first all- 
electric sets form 
another large 
group. Some of 
these are reason- 
ably good; others 
are not, either be- 
cause of poor de- 
sign or some freak 
system ef opera- 
tion. Rebuilding 
such sets to give 
them better dis- 
tance getting abili 
ty and more selec- 
tivity is, as with 
old battery sets, 
an almost impossible accomplishment. 

By far-the largest group of sets now in 
use are the full-electric outfits that were 
built subsequent to the first experimental 
electric sets. In most cases these sets do 
not compare with the latest models for dis- 
tance, selectivity, tone quality, or volume. 


ees ae 


battery set. 


SIDE from the use of a good external 
wave trap circuit there is no effec- 
tive way to improve the selectivity of 
any old set without virtually rebuilding 
it. The tubes now available, such as the 
A. C. type screen grid tube, are capable 
of far more sensitive operation than 
earlier types of tubes, but it is not prac- 
tical to use these new tubes jn any old 
set. The advantages of the tube are not 
obtained unless the entire circuit is 
designed to take advantage of their 
possibilities. 

If, however, the owner of an out-of- 
date receiver is satisfied with the dis- 
tance and selectivity features of his 
receiver, no matter what its age, there 
are many ways by which the tone quality 
and volume handling ability can be 
improved and even made equal to the 
capabilities of any modern receiver. As 
already mentioned, a power tube can be 
fitted in the last stage if the set hasn’t 
one, and rebuilding the entire audio 
amplifier circuit is in many cases rela- 
tively easy. New and better transformers 
can be fitted and even a push-pull circuit 
installed (P. S. M., Nov. ’29, p. 71). 

It also is possible and extremely prac- 
tical to build or buy a complete new 
audio amplifier unit which can be con- 
nected to the detector tube in the set in 
place of the audio amplifier circuit 
already installed. The question of 
whether to do this rather than to wait 
and purchase a complete new outfit 
depends largely upon the quality of the 
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Radio Set 
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A modern power amplifier system added in a cabinet beneath an old- -type 
The new unit is connected to the detector tube in the receiver. 


set in question. If, for instance, it was 
originally a cheap set in a cheap cabinet 
the improvement is not worth while. 
But if the old receiver was in its day a 
fine outfit in a well built console or other 
type cabinet, the net result of fitting a 
new audio amplifier system and a new 
loudspeaker will be to give the owner 
equipment that for tone and volume on 
the local and semidistant stations will 
equal or surpass any modern set. The 
expense will be less than the purchase 
price of a modern set capable of the same 
tone quality and volume. 

The most satisfactory results for the 
money spent will be obtained from an 
amplifier circuit that includes a push-pull 
stage using the 245 tubes. An amplifier 
to handle 171A tubes will be less expen- 
sive but far less powerful, while one using 
the 250 tubes will be more powerful than 
necessary and the cost nearly double. 


‘toa quality and volume depend 
both on the audio amplifier circuit 
and on the loudspeaker. It is, therefore, 
poor economy to add a new audio ampli- 
fying system without also adding a new 
loudspeaker, and this should preferably 
be of the modern, dynamic cone type. 

Kits of parts or completely wired 
amplifiers can be obtained with or with- 
out the necessary circuit to supply B 
voltage to the set. If the receiver is of 
the battery operated type, obviously it 
is an advantage to obtain the B supply 
from the power amplifier circuit and 
thus eliminate the use of B batteries. 

A new power amplifier usually can be 
substituted in an old set merely by 
cutting away the two leads to the pri- 
mary circuit of the first audio transformer 
in the set and connecting them instead 
to the input terminals of the power 
amplifier unit. 
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‘crash of static, it may break loose at 
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Useful Hints for the Radio Fan 











Spotting Dynamic Speaker Ills 


Where to Look for Troubles That Cause Queer Noises 
or Fading Volume—How to Test Electric Sets for Hum 





N MANY ways the dynamic 






cone is not in trouble at this point, 


cone speaker is an extremely — ey Sl Extremely weak reproduction 
rugged mechanism. The field on A. C. type dynamic units may 
magnetism, since it is pro- BURNED- APEX be due to an exhausted rectifier 
duced by the flow of an electric cur- OUT FIELD RUBBING ON unit. 
rent, never weakens so long as the WINDING POLE PIECE A burned-out voice coil or field 






current flow is maintained. 

The dynamic speaker has defi- 
nitely improved tone quality. But 
its wide frequency range of tone 
coupled with the method of con- 
struction sometimes accentuate 
faults that would be unimportant 
in a less efficient unit. On the very 
low notes, for instance, it may ac- 
tually have a motion of as much as 
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a quarter of an inch—many times EXHAUSTED LOOSE SEAM 
the possible motion of even the RECTIFIER UNIT 

i : is im- LOOSE CONE 
best magnetic speaker. This im eee ee 





poses a severe strain on the dia- 


winding would put the speaker out 
of commission at once, but such 
troubles are so rare that they need 
not be considered. 


Reviving B Batteries 


ANY B batteries produce 

grating and scratching noises 
some time before they are actually 
exhausted. Such noises can be 
eliminated and the useful life of the 
battery extended by connecting 
I across the block a two-microfarad 








phragm and on the mechanism 
holding it in place. 

The illustration on this page 
shows where trouble can occur and 
where to look if ever the speaker begins trouble is easy. Take a piece of writing 
to produce queer, rattling noises or paper and see if it can be slipped in the 
scraping sounds, or the volume falls off crack between the pole piece and the 
appreciably. center ring of the cone. If so move it all 

When the dynamic speaker is not in _ the way around the circle without binding 
use the diaphragm is under no strain. at any point. If it can be so moved the 
The front edge is maintained in a central 
position by a thin, soft leather ring, the 
outer edge of which is clamped or other- 


If the speaker begins to make strange noises or falls off 
in volume, the trouble may be at one of these points. 





wise fastened to the metal frame, the A B C’s of Radio 

inner edge being cemented to the paper 

cone. as PP O DETERMINE the cost: of 
The cement is not infallible. When current to operate an elec- 


tric set, first shut off ev- 
ery house light. Then, watch- 
ing the electric meter, turn on 


subjected to a severe strain, such as a 


some point. If this occurs on the edge the sadle ost amd esunt the 
of the paper diaphragm the loose edge number of turns the disk in 
of the paper will vibrate against the the meter makes in one min- 
leather and produce a rattling sound that ute. 

usually will be most pronounced on one Shut off the set and, by 


experiment, find the number 
of lamps which must be turned 
on at once to make the meter 


particular tone frequency. 
The leather itself may become loose at 


its outer edge and produce a similar but dich, entnte ot Gh Gnee ante. 
less evident noise. Divide the figure 1,000 by the 

Many dynamic cones are made from a total wattage of these lamps, 
single piece of paper with one cemented then divide the resulting figure 
seam running from the apex to the edge into the cost of current per 
of the cone. Occasionally this seam gives kilowatt hour. The result will 


be the cost of operating the 


trouble. The cement gives way at some saiellion Scien eutllt tn cnnte 


point and the loose edges of the paper 


per hour. 
rattle together. " For example, assume that 
Looseness also may develop in the cone the current costs ten cents per 
support arms. kilowatt hour and that a 
Muffled. and distorted music and fifty-watt light bulb equals 
speech, if it is not due to some defect in the radio set. Fifty goes into 
the set itself, often is caused by the ring 1,000 twenty times. Dividing 


ten cents by twenty gives one 
half cent an hour as the cost 
of operating the set. 


at the apex of the cone rubbing on the 
pole piece. The clearance at this point 
is very small, in some cases not over five 
thousandths of an inch. Testing for this 











filter condenser of the type ordi- 
narily sold for use in building a B 
eliminator and power amplifier 
circuit. If two condensers are 
available connect one across the entire 
B voltage and the other across the detec- 
tor B voltage. 


Testing for Hum 


_ critical point in any full electric 
receiver—the point where hum is 
most likely to be produced—is the de- 
tector circuit. Consequently whenever 
an A. C. receiver begins to develop a 
steady hum the detector tube should be 
investigated. In many types of circuits, 
when the set is first turned on, a hum 
immediately develops and then dies out 
as the detector tube heats to operating 
temperature. As the tube becomes older 
the time required for it to reach operat- 
ing temperature becomes longer and 
longer, and in many cases the hum does 
not die out. It is a good idea, therefore, 
to have a good, new spare detector tube 
on hand. Then when the set develops a 
hum, substituting the spare tube will 


five a definite indication as to whether 


the detector tube is to blame. If the 
hum continues with the spare detector 
tube in place some other part of the cir- 
cuit is at fault. 

In any electric set the hum is not 
always of the same intensity. Some 
nights it seems to be worse than others. 
This variation frequently is caused by 
changes in the line voltage or in line 
operating conditions. 

The hum is much less when the phon- 
ograph pick-up is used. This is because 
the pick-up does not produce hum, and 
when it is cut into the circuit detector 
tube hum is eliminated. 
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Rierent Filters for A. C. Fotis 


How Receivers Draw 
‘B Voltage Supplies 
from Light Sockets 


By 
JOHN CARR 


LL radio receivers, however desig- 
nated, actually operate on di- 
rect current. Though alternat- 
ing current flows into a modern 
electric set from the light sock- 

et, direct current still does the work in 
the radio receiving circuits just as it did 
in the days before light socket operation 
was possible. Even the alternating cur- 
rent tubes use alternating current only i in 
the heater circuit. Direct current is abso- 
lutely necessary in the plate circuit. 

Packed away in some corner of every 
electric receiver is a group of parts in a 
circuit whose function is to convert the 
pulsating alternating current into direct 
current. Alternating electric light cur- 
rent flows through one part of this circuit 
and direct current is drawn from it. 

Radio broadcast signals received by 
way of the antenna are essentially alter- 
nating or pulsating in character. To am- 
plify and transform these signals they 
must be impressed on the direct current 
flowing in various parts of the circuit. If 
raw alternating current were flowing in 
the plate circuits of the various tubes, the 
radio signals impressed on them would 
result in a hopeless jumble and a roaring 
sound from the loudspeaker. Trying to 
impress radio signals on a current already 
broken up into the oscillations of raw 
alternating current is like attempting to 
write legibly on corrugated paper. 

There is no metallic connection be- 
tween the wire leading to the electric light 
socket and the other circuits in the re- 
ceiver. In fact, the electric light current 
flows only through one coil in the power 
transformer. The currents that actually 
operate the receiver are all magnetically 
induced in the power transformer. 


HE power transformer, in most elec- 
tric sets, has a primary winding and 
four separate secondary windings. Elec- 
tric light current flows through the pri- 
mary winding and alternating voltages 
are produced in the four secondary wind- 
ings. One of these gives five volts and is 
applied to the filament of the rectifier 
tube. The high tension winding has so 
many turns of fine wire that it develops 
upwards of 600 volts, or more than 300 
volts on each side of the center tap. The 
remaining two secondary windings are 
either two and one half volts apiece, if the 
set uses 224, 227, and 245 tubes; or two 
and one half volts and five volts respec- 
tively if the set uses 171A tubes in the 
last or power stage. 
The rectifier tube has a filament and 
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Arrangement of choke coils and high capacity condensers in a typical filter circuit. Pulsating current 
from the power transformer is converted by this circuit into pure direct current for the receiver. 


two plates. The ends of the high tension 
winding are connected to the two plates, 
and the center tap on the five-volt wind- 
ing that heats the rectifier filament be- 
comes the positive terminal of the recti- 
fier output circuit. The center tap on 
the high tension winding is the negative 
terminal. The output is direct current in 
pulsating form. This pulsating current is 
fed through the filter circuit, the compo- 
nent parts of which determine the quality 
of pure direct current which will be sent 
through the circuits of the receiver. The 
filter circuit is made up of iron core choke 
coils and high capacity condensers ar- 
ranged as shown in the diagram. 


N THE usual circuit where three con- 
densers and two choke coils are used, 
the first condenser largely determines the 
voltage which will be produced. If the 
capacity of the condenser is increased the 
output voltage is increased. The con- 
denser connected between the two chokes 
has the greatest effect in the filtering ac- 
tion, so that increasing this condenser pro- 
duces smoother direct current and less 
hum. The third condenser also has some 
influence on the smoothness of the direct 
current, but its chief function is to form 
a reservoir from which the power tubes 
may draw instantaneously heavy supplies 
of current to form the oscillations that 
make up the radio-frequency and voice- 
frequency impulses. 

One secret of the great power of the 
modern electric set, as compared with 
older battery types, is in the rectifier cir- 
cuit. A power transformer can be con- 
structed to develop any desired output 
voltage. Starting with 110 volts from the 
electric light line, it is possible to develop 
the high voltages necessary to operate 
modern power tubes at full rated capac- 
ity. To operate such tubes from dry cell 
B batteries would require at least six 
heavy duty forty-five-volt blocks, and 
their life would be measured in weeks. 

The output of the filter circuit is high 
voltage direct current practically free from 
pulsation, and this high voltage is applied 
directly to the plates of the power tube. 
Other tubes in the receiver, however, re- 


quire lower voltage direct current, and 
these lower voltages are obtained by taps 
on a resistance connected between the 
high voltage lead and the minus B lead. 
Each one of these taps must be by-passed 
with a fixed condenser to form a reservoir 
from which the tubes operating at lower 
voltages may draw their supply. 

There are no moving parts in the en- 
tire circuit and there is, consequently, no 
wear mechanically. If properly con- 
structed, the power transformer should 
last a lifetime, and that applies also to 
the filter chokes. Modern receivers of the 
better grades are fitted with condensers 
which should have an operating life of at 
least ten years, figuring that the set is in 
use three hours a day during that time. 

The rectifier tube, the type 280 which 
is most commonly used at present, has 
a normal operating life of 1,000 hours— 
the same as the radio tubes in the set. 

Even in the most perfectly constructed 
rectifier and filter circuits trouble may 
occur. After the receiver has been in use 
for many months a falling off in volume 
may be noticed, together with some dis- 
tortion. The trouble may be due to tubes 
in the radio receiving circuit, or to an ex- 
hausted rectifier tube. The remedy, of 
course, is to put in a new tube. 


NY sudden and severe increase in the 
hum from the loudspeaker may be 
due to an exhausted tube in the radio re- 
ceiving circuit, or to a short-circuited 
choke coil. This is a rare occurrence. If 
by chance the lead wire to one of the 
filter condensers becomes disconnected 
there also will be a severe increase in hum. 
The rectifier and filter circuits of all 
modern receivers do not exactly corre- 
spond with the diagram on this page. 
Some large and powerful sets, for in- 
stance, use two rectifier tubes of the half- 
wave variety instead of a single full-wave 
rectifier tube, and in other sets one of the 
filter condensers and one of the filter 
chokes is dispensed with. This often is 
the case in receivers designed to use 
power detection with only one audio am- 
plifier stage. The filter requirements of 
such a circuit are less rigid. 























































simple suburban bungalow 
in America a more complete 
system of sanitation than 
is found in many an Old 
World palace or mansion. 


By 
ROGER B. WHITMAN 


LUMBING, first used because it 
saved the labor of carrying water 
in buckets, has developed into a 
national household safeguard of 
health, as well as an indispensable house- 
hold convenience. Some dwellings now 
are equipped with a bathroom for every 
bedroom and one or two more for general 
use, while in virtually every-modern home 
are kitchen and laundry fixtures designed 
for labor-saving and water supply and 
waste outlets placed where they will be 
most serviceable. Fixtures and other 
exposed parts of a plumbing system have 
been given beauty as well as utility, 
fixtures now being available in color. 
The old type bathtub, the bane of 
existence for a housewife because of the 
difficulty of cleaning beneath and behind 
it, has been replaced by the built-in tub 
that becomes part of the walls and floor. 
Sometimes it is set in a recess with but 
one side exposed. Bathrooms thus can 
be made extremely small without im- 
pairing their usefulness, which answers 
the present-day need for compactness, 
offsetting the high costs of labor and 
material. It is possible to have a complete 
bathroom in a space five feet square. 
Advantage of this is being taken in altera- 
tion work. The end of a hall or the 
corner of a room can be walled off, two 
closets thrown together, and odd spaces 
cleverly utilized. A closet two by six feet 
in size will hold a shower stall and toilet, 
a wash basin being hung on the other side 
of one of the walls. With such ar- 
rangements possible, there no longer oa 
need be a shortage of bathrooms. 
The first need for a plumbing 
system is a water supply under 
sufficient pressure to drive it 
through the pipes and out of open 
faucets. When there is a commun- 
ity water system, the source is usu- 
ally a high reservoir with gravity 
pressure. For isolated houses the 
tank may be in the attic or on a 
tower or hill, but a better plan is to 
use compressed air. For this there 
is available a tight metal tank with 
two openings at the bottom, one 
connected to a pump and the other 
to a pipe leading to the faucets. The 
air within the tank is compressed as 
the water is forced in, thus supply- 
ing continuous pressure. Another 
plan is to connect the supply pipes 
directly to a pump. 


Improvements that give the 
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A Revolution in House Plumbing 
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The colorful modern bath- 
room conserves space. Note 
how the bathtub is re- 
cessed into wall at rear. 


Being under pres- 
sure, the supply pipes 
of a plumbing system 
must be strong 
enough to resist it. 
Moreover, they must 
not be affected by the 
water that flows 
through them, for 
rusting will lead to 
leaks and to clogging 
of the pipes. With 
pure water, pipes 
made of galvanized iron or steel will 
give long service. In most cases, how- 
ever, impurities have such an injurious 
effect on iron pipes that brass is in in- 
creasing demand. 

Plumbing systems sometimes are so 
poorly installed or so clogged that when 
water is drawn from one faucet it will not 
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corners is the latest thing in water supply piping. 
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run elsewhere in the house, 
avoid this the supply 
should be large enough to sum 
ply several outlets at ong 
Under moderate pressure, from 
forty to seventy pounds, the 
pipe connecting a bath, kitcheye 
sink, or laundry tub to the sup 

ply pipe should be 

fourths inch, while one haley 
inch will be right for a lavatory 

toilet, or shower. The size of g 
supply pipe will depend on they 
number of faucets and other 
outlets that it feeds. Since the 
pipe connecting the house with 
the street main must su 















water for such other needs as 
sprinkling the garden or — 
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Machines do all the washing in the modern basement laundry. Only two 


tubs are necessary, At the left is an electrically heated water tank. 


















ing the car, it must be of ample size. It 
must be flexible, for stiff pipes and con- 
nections may break from the heaving of 
the ground as it freezes or thaws, or from 
the vibrations of heavy street traffic. 
Lead pipe usually is used for this pur- 
pose, although it is being displaced in 
some instances by pipes of soft copper. 

An improved method of piping that 
eliminates most of present tedious 
processes of cutting, threading, and fitting 
greatly simplifies the laying of the water 
lines. The pipe used is copper, and in- 
stead of being in stiff, short lengths is in 
sixty-foot coils. Connections are made 
with compression couplings like those 
used on an automobile gasoline line; the 
squarely cut end of the tubing is funneled 
with a special tool and compressed be- 
tween a nipple and a collar. 

This type of flexible tubing is in- 
stalled by drawing it through walls and 
under floors to the various outlets, for 
while it resists flattening and kinking, it is 
soft enough to bend around corners al- 
most as easily as the flexible conduit used 
in electric wiring. At each outlet the pipe 
is cut and a tee clamped on, a job that 
takes only a few minutes. This tubing is 
especially useful in replacement work and 
in modernizing, (Continued on page 143) 
















not only the fixtures, but often 
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: Pi gS Asai, 
Entangled in the opened parachute, the ship 
plunges down in a flat spin for 3,700 feet 
with the helpless pilot trapped in cockpit. 


HE extraordinary photographs on 

this page were taken during a re- 

cent test of a new system of huge 

parachutes designed to support an 
airplane in the sky—an experiment from 
which the pilot of the plane, M. J. 
McKeon, of San Mateo, Calif., barely 
escaped with his life. 

The theory of the invention, designed 
by Charles Broadwick, of San Francisco, 
was that a pilot lost in a fog could release 
two parachutes (one strapped to the 
underside of each upper wing of the 
plane), let the plane drift downward until 
he could get his bearings, cut away the 
‘chutes, and resume flight. It was as- 
sumed that the plan of.twin parachutes 
would have the effect of keeping the plane 
in perfect balance during the descent. 

McKeon climbed 5,200 feet and re- 
leased the big ’chutes by means of wires 
lading.to the cockpit, while twenty-five 
aviation experts watched from below. 
The parachute on the left wing opened 
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Releasing the two wing parachutes 5,200 feet 
up. One ’chute is opening while the other 
remains closed, throwing plane into a spin. 


Novel Wing 
Parachutes 


Fail Plane 


slowly, but the one on the right remained 
closed. The plane, thus unbalanced, was 
thrown into a flat spin and immediately 
wound itself in the opened parachute as 
though making a shroud for itself; and 
McKeon was trapped in the cockpit. 
The plane was dropping steadily while 
he fought desperately to escape. When it 
was only 1,500 feet from the ground he 
emerged from under the folds and crawled 
onto a wing. A sudden spin broke his 
hold and he slid down the wing, catching 


The pilot’s escape. His small chute has 
opened 500 feet above the ground, and the 
plunging plane, pursuing, is dangerously near. 


frantically at astrut. The next instant he 
had thrown himself clear of the plane and 
was dropping down. The falling plane 
pursued him closely. He tugged at the ring 
of his own parachute. It did not open. 
Another 1,000 feet down—only 500 feet 
above ground—and his ’chute finally did 


open. 

Still the plane chased McKeon, threat- 
ening at any minute to cut through his 
own ’chute and dash him to destruction. 
By tugging at the shrouds of his para- 
chute he managed at last to steer it out of 
the path of the plane. Immediately after 
he touched the earth, the plane crashed 
less than 100 feet away and was badly 
wrecked. 

The entire episode was graphically re- 
corded by a plane which accompanied 
McKeon in his mile-high climb, and from 
which a photographer snapped pictures 
of the various stages of the near-tragedy 
from the moment that the treacherous 
right parachute failed to open. 


Warming up the biplane for the test in which Pilot.‘‘ Mickey’? McKeon 
(in circle) barely escaped with his life. The ’chutes are on the upper wings. 


The wrecked plane after the crash, showing how hopelessly the ship had 
become entangled in the big parachute, designed to support it in the air. 
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At the twist of the wrist, either short or long bris- 
tles are available with this novel hairbrush. The 
bristles, arranged in rows about the base of the 
brush, are graduated in size. Thus, the turning of 
the brush brings rows of different lengths into use. 





Household ee 


Inventions 






Cracked ice for drinks may be kept with- 
out melting in this vacuum ice crock, 
designed like a vacuum food bottle. -Han- 
dy tongs hang on a bracket at the side. 





hold a fish, and a special scrap 
scaling it, comprise a new outfit 
simplifies an otherwise tedious 













i rome ical stax din RE Be AS . 
A compact electric water heater, 
small enough to fit in a pocket. Water 
circulating through perforations in 
the aluminum shell is rapidly warmed. 





Latest of bottle openers is a pencil — 
with reénforced notched top that 
lifts off any standard cap. The pen-— 
cil can be carried in a pocket, the 7 
maker says, without danger that ~ 
the opener will tear the clothes, i 























~ 






A simple invention for keeping food fresh 
is an “ice shelf’’ consisting of a metal 
tray that rests directly on the block of ice 
in the refrigerator. Food is thoroughly 
chilled by close contact with the ice. 
As ice melts, the tray moves downward- 


ere 


When bacon is grilled on this new electric table : J : di 
stove, the clear drippings drain off to the cup : y ( /~ iil 
below. Meat or fish may be cooked on the device, : ‘ 

and pancakes served hot at the breakfast table. 





Useful pads for saving table tops 

from marring by dishes are made 
from discarded auto inner tubes. 
Attractive designs can be made § then the | 
by placing a wavy-edged dish on | king is 
a tube, marking the outline with 
a pencil, and cutting on this line. 


The tongs at the right are designed to 
handle hot eggs, vegetables, and bis- 
cuits. Squeezing the handle makes the 
tongs grip the harder. Ingeniously 
hinged joints provide desired leverage. 
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These double-thickness bags keep vegetables 
fresh in iceless refrigerators. An inner porous 
bag retains the necessary moisture, to which é 
the outer chemically treated bag is impervious. * 





This new knife and scissors sharpener 
is screwed to a convenient corner of a 
table. A few strokes in one of its tw» V- 
shaped slots puts an edge on the blade. 


The need of space-saving utensils for the 
small stove.is met by this group of. pots 
and kettles recently exhibited in London. 
The elongated shape of the kettle in the 
center requires less room than the round 
form and the pots fit snugly against it. 


“Sandwich waffies,’’ a new idea in cookery, 
@e turned out four at once by this waffle 
fon. Each waffle comes out with a length- 
Wee depression in the center, to be filled 
with a “hot dog,’’ creamed chicken, ice 
fftam, a salad, or other sandwich delicacy. 








House cellars subject to occasional floods may 

be kept dry by this electric pump installed in a 

well in the lowest corner of the floor. Rising 

water lifts a float which, making an electrical ates 

contact, starts the pump working. A hose dis- The combination of spoon and fork in these 

charges the water through a cellar window. scissor-handled tongs Provides a useful tool 
in the kitchen for lifting hot foods from the 
pot. The tongs are also handy for serving. 


bas, | 


1 
é 
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An electric stove built like a vacuum bottle. 

It uses up electricity for only a few minutes; | <3 meng a ‘i 

then the current shuts off automatically and ae —- 

Cooking is continued with the retained heat. ' This wire hook with a long-reach handle makes it 

easy to fish hot pans from the back of the oven with- 

The baby can’t pull off the tablecloth out burning the hands. The hook reaches around a 
and wreck the dishes if the cloth is bean pot, as shown, or captures an elusive potato. 
held by these spring clamps. They 
can be attached easily in a second. 
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Gus Explains How Auto Designers 
Get More Pull Out of the Engine 


Cylinders by “Continuous Levers” 


_ NE hundred horsepower!’ Joe 
Clark whistled to himself as 
he read the specifications of 
one of the new cars. 

Gus Wilson, veteran auto 
mechanic and Joe’s partner in the opera- 
tion of the Model Garage, merely grunted. 
His mouth was too full of ham sandwich 
for articulate expression. 

“One hundred horsepower!” Joe re- 
peated. “That’s a whale of a lot of power 
to be controlled by a dinky little pedal 
under the toe of your shoe. It’s equal to 
fifty pairs of horses. Think of an auto 
able to pull as strong as that many 
horses!” 

“Why think of it when it isn’t so?” 
Gus growled as he fished a vacuum bottle 
from his lunch kit. “Fifty pairs of horses 
could drag any auto ever made all over 
the lot.” 

“But I thought you told me gasoline 
engine horsepower was the same as real 
horsepower,” Joe protested. 

“TI did,” admitted Gus. “A one-horse- 
power gasoline motor, if you applied its 
power just right, could lift 33,000 pounds 
one foot every minute all day long. It'd 
take a pretty husky ‘oat motor’ to equal 
that.” 

“Then,” Joe mused, instinctively 
reaching for a pencil, ‘a hundred-horse- 
power motor ought to be able to pull 
3,300,000 pounds. Gosh! That’ $ more 
pull than a big politician has.” 

“That’s right,” Gus smiled. “Figures 
don’t lie, but sometimes they don’t mean 
anything, either. You could get that 
much pull out of a one-horsepower motor 
just as easy if you geared it right. 
Trouble with you and a lot of other folks 
is you don’t know what horsepower really 
means.” 


OU said a one-horse engine could 

lift 33,000 pounds,” Joe argued. “If 
that’s the bunk, then just what is a 
horsepower anyway?” 

“You forgot I said it could lift that 
much weight a foot in a minute,” replied 
Gus. ‘How long it takes and how far the 
weight is lifted are just as important as 
the weight itself. That’s what horse- 
power is—a sort of combination measure 
of the work done and the time it takes to 
do it. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you lift 33,000 pounds one foot 
in a minute or twice that weight half the 
distance in the same time. It still needs 
one horsepower to do the job. But if you 
tried to yank the 33,000-pound weight up 
two feet in a minute you’d need two 


horsepower. Or if you could take two 
minutes to move it up a foot you "d get by 
with only half a horsepower.” 

“Now I’m beginning to understand.” 
said Joe. “The pull or weight-lifting 
power isn’t a measure of horsepower at 
all.” 

“Not if you take it just by itself,” Gus 
explained. ‘A long time ago there was a 
bird named:-Archimedes who got a lot of 
notoriety by claiming he could move the 
world if somebody’d give him a long 


enough lever and a place to stand. No-- 


body could call the old duck’s bluff and 
he knew it, but he had the right dope just . 
the same. If you could go sailing out into 
space with a nice long lever, hook the end 
of it under the earth, and rest it against 
any other planet that happened to be 
handy, and you had some way to get a 
toe-hold on the ether that’s supposed to 
fill space, you could move this earth right 
out of its orbit—provided the lever didn’t 
bust. Old Archimedes wasn’t particularly 
interested in moving the earth anyhow— 
all he wanted was a sensational way to 
explain how a crowbar works.” 





| Gus SAYS— 
ees hes about how you 


| drove from here to there on 
| so many gallons of gasoline 
| doesn’t mean anything. What 
| counts is the day in and day out 
handling of your car so as to get 
the most miles out of every 
gallon you buy. 
There’s tricks to stretching 
your gas mileage besides setting 
the carburetor for-a skinny mix- 
ture. For one thing, the more 
| you use the brakes the lower 

goes the gas mileage. Every 

time you dash up to a crossing 

and slam on the brakes you 
| might just as well take some 
| gasoline out of the tank and 
| spill it on the road. Trying to 
| jump the other fellow to the 
| getaway is another fine way to 
| throw away gasoline. You’d be 
| surprised how much gas is 
wasted by running on soft tires. 
Dragging brakes, wheels out of 
line, any other extra friction, 
hits you right in the gasoline 
pocketbook. And don’t forget 
that the cheapest gas you can 
buy generally turns out to be 
the most expensive in the end. 
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“What’s that got to do with the horse- 
power of an auto motor?” asked Joe. 

“A whole lot,” Gus answered. “A 
crowbar is nothing but a lever that fits 
the kind of power you have to the job 
that has to be done, You can, for in- 
stance, push witha force of one pound on 
the end of.a lever and move it a distance 
of one foot. With the right fulcrum— 
which is-the point. where the lever braces 
against something solid—you can lift a 
weight of twelve pounds a distance of one 
inch. Gr you could move the fulcrum 
nearer the weight and find a point where 
you Could lift: twenty- -fowur pounds a half 
inch. “An automobile i is just full of levers, 
“only most of.’em aren’t: like crowbars. 
They’ re. gears, and gears really are con- 
tinuous levers: = 


STILL I don ' dee the connection be- 
tween” gears. and horsepower,” Joe 
objécted again. ; 

“You will in a minute,” Gus contin- 
ued. “A gasoline motor is a lot like a 
human being in some respects. With a 
lever you can lift a heavy weight that you 
couldn’t budge if you grabbed hold of it 
direct. The gasoline motor turns the 
crank shaft with only so much turning 
force—called torque. So the motor is 
speeded up and by means of gears this 
fast, not-so-strong motion is turned into 
a slower movement with a lot of pull to 
Tag 

“Then it’s the gears that determine the 
pull, and the horsepower hasn’t anything 
to do with it?” Joe interrupted. 

“Tf you’re talking about just plain pull, 
that’s right. By using extra low gearing 
you could drive a five-ton truck, fully 
loaded, up the side of a steep mountain 
with a one-horsepower motor. Of course 
it would barely crawl along—you’d have 
sacrificed speed to get the necessary pull.” 

“But couldn’t you speed the motor to 
beat the band to make up for that?” Joe 
suggested. 


OW you’re getting into some of the 
ins and outs of engine design,” 

smiled Gus. ‘“That’s what the engineers 
have been doing ever since the first gas- 
oline engine was built. Instead of making 
bigger and bigger cylinders to get more 
power, they have let the cylinder size 
alone and obtained more power out of the 
same set or cylinders by making ’em work 
faster. Bigger valves, larger gas passages, 
higher compression, lighter moving parts, 
better balance have all been used to let 
the motor turn (Continued on page 138) 
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chant princes lend to the sea the romance that 
it holds. But the romance of the sea is matched 
by the romance of the land. Were the ships sturdy? 
So were the coaches, drawn by six mettlesome 
horses along perilous mountain trails. 
vessels graceful? So were the coaches as they rocked 
along over grassy virgin plains. 
have discovered this romance and are turning to 
the fascinating hobby of building coach models. 


[Fj come of buccaneers and the tales of mer- 


Were the 
Model builders 


Now—Model Stagecoaching 


Calif., stands the Diamond Tally- 

Ho, a stagecoach that ran for 
many years between that city and the 
little mining town of Julian. It is stripped 
of lamps, curtains, and boot sides. The 
thinnest skin of flaked red paint and a 
dim tracery of gold are all that remain to 
indicate the decorations that once glori- 
fied it; but only structural ruin can 
rob the coach of the dignified beauty 
that lies in clean lines and well- 
proportioned masses. The Diamond 
Tally-Ho is a fine example of design 
from the leading carriage-making 
center of its time, Concord, N. H., 
and a splendid coach to copy in 
miniature. 

While the original was christened 
“tally-ho,” it is not, of course, the 
type of coach commonly called the 
tally-ho. It is a coach strictly typical 
of the vehicles that thundered along 
the mountain roads in the old West. 

The model was built one eighth 
full size. Missing details have been 
supplied as accurately as possible, 
and the little coach is a piece having 
all the interest of a fine ship model. 


OCKED away in an old fair build- 
ing in Balboa Park, San Diego, 


By EDWIN M. LOVE 


Maple, or other fine-grained hardwood, 
is used, except as otherwise specified. 
Aluminum is excellent for metal parts 
where soldering is not required, but any 
common metal will do. 

To help those who desire to build this 
model, detailed blueprints have been pre- 





pared and can be obtained by sending 
seventy-five cents for PoPpULAR SCIENCE 
MonTHLy Blueprints Nos. 115, 116, and 
117 (see page 97).| 

REAR WHEELS. Felloes: On a flat 
board scribe circles outlining the felloes. 
Divide the circles into seven equal parts 
by stepping it around with dividers, halve 
these divisions, and draw fourteen radii. 
Cut out the fourteen equal segments 
from % by % in. stock and tack 
seven of them together with brads so 
as to-cover the felloe outlines. Glue 
the others on top, staggering the 
joints. When dry, scribe circles and 
cut along the outlines with a jig saw. 
(See drawing at top of page 78.) 

Spokes: From %%-in. stock cut 
twenty-eight spokes, tapering them 
from 5¢ to 3% in. in diameter. With 
a rasp, file them to an oval shape 
from the thin ends to within 3 in. 
of butts, thus leaving pointed flats 
on each face. Finish them with 
sandpaper. 

Make a form, with four brads to 
hold each spoke; taper the spoke 
butts, coat them with glue, lay them 
in the brad jig, glue them again, and 
tap the ends until they reach the 
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ROUND INNER CORNERS BETWEEN i’ xd" BRASS — _ the inner corners between the through the tire, drive in 4-in. No. 29 
SPOKES #8" RADIUS - (2% spokes with sandpaper. (See brads, and file off the projecting heads, 
ze ; Toft }2,2 drawing at left.) The hub bands are held for soldering 
z ( , 4 FoRAos|| z < O's Ironing: Bore a hub hole in with a heavy wire looped around and 
3 X\ noup nie |! 4 %|} 2% a board, and place the wheel on _ twisted. 
4 SF 5 2 ale| 2% it. Measure the circumference Glue 46 by % in. cardboard “‘nuts’’ to 
z —_ taRosoAro| | © 5\8| = x of the wheel with a strip of _ the felloe between alternate spokes. 
= SQWUT BETWEEN EVERY) | OSE! xe paper, allowing 34 in. for lap- FRONT WHEELS. The front wheels 
uy OTHER SPOKE |" _ oie ‘yo ‘Ping, and cut a piece of 4% by are identical with the rear ones except 
a FLATS \ \ "|: , Zs M5 ae # \% in. brass to the same length. that they have only twelve spokes and 
3 \s | leeks | 5 (Here and in most places where _ twelve felloe sections and are 5% in. in 
~ =S5 CUT S80, QQyy: |223) | 13 | thin metal is specified, card- diameter. 
| PR 1 N diel Atos board may be substituted and BOLTS AND NUTS. Center-punch 
“ EVEL WITH PLASNC WOODS ay : See een pasted in place. This saves a ‘and drill metal of the proper thickness 





great deal of work and looks and size, and place them by driving 
Fred ry Cente es almost as well, but is not so brads through the holes. : 
sayueD Cg DD pariss er workmanlike.) File the ends of REACHES. In the drawing below is 
HUB BAND IS $x 42 METAL ———s the strip to tapering scarfs, illustrated the construction of the reaches, 
AND NAILED coat them with solder- 
ie eee ing flux, and heat to an- 
SN 5 neal them. While they 
| eee are hot, tin the scarfs 
: with og and then 
FRON wrap the tire around the 
BONN NESE SEEM. felloe and hold it in place 


The construction of the front and rear wheels, showing ith ds When 
location of the spokes and a section of the two-piece hub, _ brads. h the 
scarfs meet smoothly, 


solder, and file the joint 
felloe lines and the butt tapers meet. smooth. Remove the wheel, drill 
Trim any projections beyond the felloe four evenly spaced No. 60 holes 
with a chisel. The wheels are not dished, 
the outer faces being flat, and the spokes 
are not staggered. When dry, force the 
felloe on, securing it with 34-in. No. 20 
brads driven into the spoke ends. 

Hubs: Turn all sections in one piece, 
and cut them off to size on the lathe and 
square the ends. Bore the outer ends % 
in. deep with a %-in. bit and bore all 
the way through each hub with a 5¢-in. 
bit. Size the inner ends of the hubs 
with glue, and then glue and nail the 
outer sections in place. Remove the 
wheels from the jigs, and add the other 
hub sections, carefully lining them with 
the fronts. Level the hub spaces between 
spokes with plastic wood. With a sanding 
disk or block plane true the felloes, 
tapering them toward the edges. Round 


\ Sima! \ 


QUARTER REAR WHEEL 























The finished carriage ready to receive 
the body part of the stagecoach model. 


“Bolt” the drawbolts, which join 
reaches and bolsters, to the sides, 
and drill bolster-nail holes above 
the center in the side reaches and 
below the center in the center reach, 
so as to avoid striking. The three 
plates on each bolster can be shaped 
with snips and file. The brake spring 
is riveted at right angles to the “L’ 
‘ bolted under the center reach. 
Use spring brass if Cunveniently at 
hand. 


BOLSTERS. The curved ends of 





Screwing the axle bolts into the axle frame. Note 
the underconstruction of the brake mechanism. 












FRONT BOLSTER 






CENTERAND, 
OUTER REACHES 34'x %'x 124 
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SAND BOX 
AND HUB 
REAR BOLSTER » ji) , Ss 
REAR AXLE a ae 
11% WHEELBASE . , SPRING 
REAR WHEELS — 7 %_DIA. BRAKE ASSEMBLY 
FRONT WHEELS — 5 %' DIA. 
Perspective drawing showing the construction of the assembled carriage, and a separate sketch of the brake 7. 


mechanism. Detailed drawings can be obtained by sending seventy-five cents,for Blueprints Nos. 115, 116, and 117. 
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The 


adjustment 
for a 
perfect ride 


For every weight of car—for every aver- 
age load—for every condition of road 
and speed—there is a point of greatest comfort easily 
found and set on the single adjustment dial of the 
Houdaille Hydraulic Double Acting Shock Absorber.* 
This adjustment—exclusive with Houdaille—regulates 
the needle valve that governs the flow of the liquid from 
the compression chambers. 
Other features which have made Houdaille Hydraulic 
Double Acting Shock Absorbers the standard for mod- 
ern motoring are: 

1—The double balanced satin, 

2—The replenishing reservoir. 

3—Patented air vents which carry off air and 

gases, making Houdaille truly hydraulic. 

For the perfect ride—have your car dealer install a set 
of Houdailles at the new low prices—$40, $50, $75 
and $100 plus installation. Slightly higher west of the 
Rockies and in Canada. 


* Product of Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 


 HOUDATILLE 


PRONOUNCED” HOO-DYE™ 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Houde Engineering Corporation 


Buffalo. N.Y. 
A DIVISION OF HOUDAIILILIE- HIEIRSIAIEY CORPORATION 
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Doubletree and singletrees and assembly of 
the hounds and ironwork as viewed from above. 


the bolsters are tapered and rounded on 
the faces. Snip the clips from thin stock 
and file them round on the ends where 
they pass through the yokes and nuts. 
Clamp them firmly while riveting the 
nuts. Attach the bolsters to the reaches 
with heavy 1-in. brads, placed so that 
the outer reach tops are % in. below the 
bolster tops. The center reach is par- 
allel to the others, and 3¢ in. below them. 
The pointed plates center on the bolsters, 
covering the nailheads. 

AXLES. Front: The upper sand plate 

and axle are forged from solder. Thread 
curtain rod spindles and screw them into 
holes drilled and tapped in-the metal 
axles. : 
Rear: The rear axle is held in place on 
the reaches with nails placed under the 
large clips. These are made from thin 
metal by hammering them up from the 
back with a blunt cold chisel. 

Sand Boxes: These are wooden disks 
% in. thick, having curved strips of 
cardboard glued around them. These 
disks are then drilled to go over the 
spindles and are nailed to the ends of the 
wood axle beds. 

BRAKES. TJron: Make the throw- 
arms of brass, hollow the butts, file the 
iron bright where they join, and bind 
them in place with fine wire, making an 
angle of 45° with the arm. Solder them in 
place, remove the wire, and trim them to 
shape. 

Handle: The handle is made of maple 
and has a leather jacket and a foot plate 
on its thin end. Nail the handle to the 
iron bracket and add a metal clasp and 
clip. 

Rods: The clevis plates are held in 
position by No. 20 brads which pass clear 
through and are riveted over the nuts. 
The other ends of the rods join in a half- 
lap on the beam. Add the under straps, 
and bolt the clevises to the levers. 

Beam: The straight edge of the beam 
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is forward. Center the rub 
plates on the reaches and fas- 
ten them in place. Nail the 
brake blocks to the notches 
after canting them to fit the 
wheels. Add nuts and card- 
board washers and the steps 
and then bolt the completed 
beam to the rods. 

Bearings: Cut the stock 
long, shape, punch holes, trim 
to length, and bolt in place. 

Slides: The slide plates are 
bradded to their respective 
shims on the outer reaches, and 
to these are bolted the slides. 
(See drawing bottom of page 
78.) Rectangular eyes may be 
placed at the forward ends, but 
are just as well omitted. 

HOUNDS. Trace the wood- 
en parts from cardboard tem- 
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LAYER FOR THE 
FRONT WHEELS; ! 
7 FOR REAR 


FELLOE CONSTRUCTION 


How the stock for the felloes is glued 
and held temporarily with brads. 


BRADS GO INTO BACKING 














plates, saw them out, and fin- 
ish smooth. These are then 
glued in the axle mortises. 
The sides of the curved seg- 
ment of the hounds are rounded 
toward the underside, and a 
curve is cut from the under- 
side between the hounds. The 
upper member, carrying the 
metal plate, is glued in place 
with the front edge projecting 
\% in. Chamfer the upper cor- 
ners of the hounds behind the 
segment. 

Irons: Place upper and 
lower plates, add the front 
ferrule, and put on the under 


Soldering the lap joint on the metal tire while it 
is held in place around the wood felloe with brads. 





the felloes prior to cutting. Note how the spokes 
in place with brads during the assembling process. 


braces, which are bent into 
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Mr. Love, distinguished craftsman and de- 
signer, putting on the finishing touches. 


eyes at the rear ends, flattened at 
the axle, and bent into long, flat 
loops in front. The side braces are 
flattened and bent into clasps 
fitting the axle ends, also gripping 
the sand box clips. The other ends 
fit into holes in the hounds, and the 
flattened portions are imitated 
with metal. plates. Finish nails 
driven through these and the 
hounds serve as bolts. 

TONGUE. The front eye is 
made of wire, and has its ends sunk 
into the wood. The flattened 
shanks of this iron are made of 
wood. The hooks are made from 
nails, the large one entering the 
tongue. 

DOUBLE- AND SINGLETREES. 
Clinch the doubletree center plate nails 
on the underside and file them smooth. 
Rivet the step plate iron in place with 
nails and supply nuts for the underside. 
The singletrees are round, tapering 
gradually to square ends and reénforced 
by thin ferrules having their joints in the 
back. The trace hooks are spirals having 





their points crossing above. The U-bolts , 


pass through plates which are shaped to 
fit the curve and placed on both sides of 
the tree. 

REACH CROSS MEMBER. The 
upper and lower irons are made by ham- 
mering a piece of solder to the shape re- 
quired. The wooden beds are notched to 
fit the reaches. Solder the irons together, 
force them into the beds, and nail them 
in place with brads. The U-bolts rivet 
into solder nuts, the end U’s being pre- 
vented from sliding off by clips that clasp 
them and are bolted under the iron. 

Next month the corfstruction of the 
body of the coach will be described. 


All the carriage building terms which 
are not self-explanatory will be found 
clearly marked on Blueprints 115, 116, 
and 117. 

This model was designed and built es- 
pecially for POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
readers at an unusual expenditure of 
time and effort. Would you like to see 
more material of the same kind? Let 
the Home Workshop Editor know what 
model you wish next. 
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t use your radio s@t as: 












a proving ground for infer& 


HE maker of your radio set uses RCA 






















Radiotrons in his factory tests—and ex- 
pects you to use them in your set... 
Inferior tubes ‘mean inferior perform- 
ance—loss of: selectivity and sensi- 
tivity—harsh noises—poor reproduc- 
tion—and frequent renewals. ..Get 
the best out of your radio set by 
using the tubes acknowledged as 


the standard of the radio industry. 


INSIST ON THE BEST—RCA RADIOTRONS 
IN THE RED AND BLACK PACKAGE 


The only vacuum tubes the lead- 





ing manufacturers recommend 


E. F. MCDONALD, JR. President, Zenith 
Radio Corporation, says: “We deter- 
mine the performance of all our receiv- 
ing sets by using RCA Radiotrons. That 
is because they materially enhance the 
reception of our instruments. Weurge 
ourdealerstorecommendthem for ini- 
tial equipment and for replacement.” 
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Tone iN-The RCA- 
Victor Hour, every 
Thursday night, over 
a coast-to-coast met- 
work of the N. B.C. 





Look for and insist upon the : 
famous RCA trade-mark 


RCA 


wee  RADIOTRON. 
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1ON RCA-VICTO® COMPANY. INC. 
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© This seal on an advertisement in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY signifies the approval of the INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS. See page 8. 
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Skates, Skis, and Ice Boats 


How to Sharpen Thin-Bladed Tubular Runners— 
Keeping Bent Wood in Shape and Other Hints 







SPECIALLY true of win- 
ter sports-—skating, ski- 
ing, and ice boating—is 
the statement that success 

depends upon keeping ones equip- 
ment in first-class condition. 

Skates with the old-fashioned 
wide blade were ground at the be- 
ginning of the season and not 
touched again for the remainder 
of the winter. With the advent 
of the tubular skate and the thin 
blade, the process of sharpening 
has become a more important op- 
eration. Some racers recondition 
their skates after each day’s use __ 
in order that the edges will be ready for 
the next spin across the ice. 

Tubular skates are blocked, not ground. 
This method of sharpening requires a jig 
and a flat carborundum or other oilstone. 
The jigs are made of both wood and 
metal, but because of the tendency of 
wood to warp, the cast metal blocks are 
better. 

The skates are set in recesses in the top 
of the j jig and held in place by tightening 
four wing nuts. It is essential that the 
skates be held firmly; and the jig must 
rest on an even base, if it has not been 
fastened to a table or bench. 

The carborundum or oilstones used for 
the sharpening have a coarse and a fine 
side. The first part of the blocking opera- 
tion is done with the coarse side. 

First test the blades for trueness and 
squareness. This is accomplished by 
drawing the stone across the blades at 
right angles to the skates. If they are 
true, lines will be cut across the top of 
the blades. Test the edges at several 
places in this way, thus ascertaining just 
where the blade is high and where it is 
low, and obtaining a guide as to how 
much of the blade must be removed. 

In doing the actual blocking, apply a 
light oil to the coarse side of the stone 
and draw the stone across the blades so 
as to form a figure eight, the crossing 
point of the eight being at about the 
center of the blades. Continue this 
form of cut until the blades are found to 
be true across. Racing skates should 
have no “rock,” so the lengthwise true- 
ness can be tested with a straightedge. 

For the second cut, which should true 
up the blades lengthwise, two figure- 
eight motions are used, one from the 
middle to the toe of the skate and the 
other from the middle to the heel of the 
skate. Test the keenness of the edge 
frequently by drawing the back of a 
finger nail across the edge. If the corner 
of the ‘blade will shave the finger nail 





Removing the burr formed in blocking by drawing the 
smooth side of the stone along each side of the skate. 


without any great amount of pressure, 
the blade can be considered fairly sharp. 

For the finishing cut, turn the stone 
over so as to use the fine side, apply oil, 
and go over the entire edge of the skate 
with many small figure-eight motions. 
When all of the deep cuts made by the 
coarser side have disappeared, draw the 
stone down the whole length of the 
blades, slipping it sidewise slightly. 

To remove the small burr on the 
edges, hold the fine side of the stone 
against each side of each blade and move 
it back and forth. Be sure that the stone 
is flush against each side so as not to 
round the sharpened edges. 

After the stone has been used several 
times, you will find that the pores have 
become clogged, making the surface 
smooth and thus impairing its cutting 
qualities. When this happens, wash the 
stone in kerosene and rub it briskly with 
a stiff brush. This will remove all dirt, 
oil, and fine bits of steel and bring the 
cutting surfaces back to their original 
clean condition. 

Oilstones will become uneven in time 
and should be replaced as soon as signs 
of wear show in the form of ridges. 


HE care of skis presents still an- 

other problem. Skis have a certain 
amount of bow in them to counteract 
the weight of the user, the amount vary- 
ing with the type of ski; but every ski 
has it and every ski should retain it. 
The natural tendency is for the user, at 
the end of a winter season, to stand the 
skis up in a corner and forget them until 
the first snow of the next year. Wood 
warps, and if skis are left resting on their 
ends, they will, without a doubt, either 
twist or lose their correct amount of 
curvature. At the end of the winter 
months, therefore, it is well to strap the 
skis together, snow face against snow 
face. Place a strap at each end and put 
a block of the right size in the center at 


By 


GEORGE H. 
vAN WALTHER 






The stone is moved so as to form a figure eight, 
the cross being at the center of the blades. 


the bow, holding it there with a strap. 
This will prevent the runner from twist- 
ing and maintain the curvature. 

In order to get the best use out of your 
skis during the actual season, the running 
surfaces must be coated frequently with 
a wax preparation to prevent damp snow 
from sticking to the wooden surfaces. 
Most experienced ski runners carry a 
cake of this prepared wax with them. 
Many of these wax preparations are sold 
commercially, but a very good wax can 
be easily made by melting a mixture of 
rosin and beeswax in the proportions of 
about one to two. Pour the mixture into 
a wooden mold made to the shape de- 
sired and allow the wax to harden. In 
this way convenient sized cakes can be 
made. 

The care of an ice boat is somewhat 
the same as the care of a sailboat. Before 
the season starts, it is well to varnish the 
frame and see that the sail is in good 
condition and that the runners are free 
from rust and tight in the frame. In the 
use of an ice boat there is one important 
precaution—do not allow the boat to 
rest on the ice overnight. The weight 
will force the sharp runners into the ice 
and they will freeze fast in a very short 
time. A neat way of preventing this is 
to rest the boat on blocks of a length 
sufficient to free the runners from the 
ice. 

If for some reason the sails become 
wet or damp, do not roll them but take 
them down and hang them in a warm 
room. If rolled and left out even for a 
short time, the sails may freeze up and 
the fabric ultimately may be ruined. 
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Chemistry 
attacks 
house- 


work 
4g 








Dust Under Microscope 
Illustration at left shows sec- 
tion of panel treated with 
Johnson’s Wax; at right, 
panel with ordinary oil pol- 
ish. Note how dust particles 
(half as many) rest on top of 
waxed panel where they can be easily whisked off by light dusting. On oiled 
panel, particles have sunk into the film and become embedded. Both panels 
were exposed to the same amount of dust in the same room for the same length 
of time. 





Ink Penetration Test: Showing cross section of 
three panels treated respectively with Johnson’s 
Wax and two oil polishes. One drop of ink was 
placed on each panel. Chemist’s drawing shows 
how ink did not penetrate hard wax film, but 
seeped into polish A and B with resultant dis- 
coloration of wood, 











reduces dusting 50% 
¢ 


Floors, too, now cleaned without 
scrubbing, as chemist experiments 
with everyday products 

FREE 25¢ CAN OF 
JOHNSON’S WAX sent for trial 






































Chemistry goes to work on ordinary house- 
hold problems and cuts dusting in half. 
Scratches and stains on chairs, tables, and 
woodwork can also be avoided. Floors cleaned 
and kept clean without scrubbing. 

These are the latest contributions of a 
science that attacks old problems with aston- 
ishing results. 

Less dust will accumulate on a waxed sur- 
face than on a sticky one. But how much less? 
Tests showed that dust cannot cling to the 
hard dry film of Johnson’s Wax at all. 

Whatever particles settle there are whisked 
off, largely by the ordinary air currents in the 
room. In a perfectly “still” room, fifty per cent 
less dust remained on the waxed panels than 
on the oiled panels. 

On floors, the hard dry film of wax keeps 
the dust on top where it is easily removed by 
light dusting. How to clean floors (where traf- 
fic is heavy) without scrubbing is explained in 
a new booklet, “Reducing the Care of Floors 
and Furniture,” we will be glad to send to 
householders, on request. 

You will also receive a 25c can of Johnson’s 


For Home Carpenters Johnson’s reliable Wood Dyes 
settle the ticklish question of the proper finish. In all 
colors. Bring out the natural beauty of the grain. Dry 
quickly. Never smudge or rub off. Enable you to have 
the beauty of the finest hardwoods on inexpensive soft- 
woods. Guaranteed not to raise the grain. At hardware 
and paint stores. 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PS2 Racine, Wisc. 

Gentlemen: Please send free 25c can (not a sample) 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax for dust demonstration and 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Reducing the Care of Floors 
and Furniture.” 








(PLEASE PRINT) 





State. 











Wax free as a demonstration. Just use coupon. 
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into the Garage Wall? 


How to Build a Timber Stop That May Save a Costly 
Crash—Other Ideas Car Owners Have Found Useful 


OST home garages are 

lightly constructed. 

While strong enough to 

resist ordinary strain, the 
entire back wall of the garage may 
be wrecked by a blow from the car 
bumper so light that the bumper 
itself is not damaged. 

Figure 1 shows how to make a 
stop to avoid such trouble. A six 
by six timber long enough to ex- 
tend ten inches on each side of the 
wheels can be bolted permanently 
with lag screws into a wooden floor 
or into expansion shields in holes 
in a concrete floor. To make the 
stop removable, ten-inch pieces 
of one-inch diameter pipe can be 
set into the floor to form sock- 
ets into which three-quarter- 








Fig. 1. A timber stop, bolted to the floor at rear of the 
garage, prevents ramming the rear wall when driving in. 








inch pieces of pipe will fit. 

The three-quarter-inch 
pieces of pipe will make a drive 
fit in an %-inch hole drilled 
through the timber. Be sure 
to plane off the sharp edge of 
the timber toward the garage 
door so that the tires will 
strike against a flat surface in- 
stead of a sharp edge. If the 
floor space is somewhat re- 
stricted, make the bumper 
removable so as to facilitate 
tire changes and work under 
the rear of the car. 
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ENGINE HOOD 
RAISED SLIGHTLY 














Brush Springs 


OMETIMES a break in 

a spring that presses a 
brush against the commutator on the 
‘starting motor makes the starter in- 
operative. Figure 2 shows a temporary 
repair. Cut a strip of rubber from an 
inner tube and pass it through the open- 
ings in the motor frame as shown. Pull 
fairly tightly and tie a knot. The rubber 
band will press the brush against the 
commutator and permit the motor to 
start the engine in normal fashion. 


Fig. 2. Broken brush spring 
is repaired with rubber band. 





Fig. 3. How mousetrap alarm is set to blow 
the horn if thief moves the steering wheel. 


Fig. 4. A wedge under hood 
sends hot air to windshield. 


trap can be placed so that moving 
either the steering arm or clutch 
pedal will spring the trigger. 


Clearing the Windshield 


CONSTANT stream of warm 
air can be directed against the 
windshield to prevent fogging and 
frosting (Figure 4). Raise the rear 
edge of the engine hood on each 
side enough to insert a small block 
of wood. This will produce an 
opening along the top rear edge of 
the hood through which heated air 
from the engine flows and strikes 
the glass. If trouble is experienced 
with rattling, an extra block of wood 
of the right size should be 
placed directly under the edge 
of the hood near the hinge. 
Experience will show what size 
block to use for best results. 


Simple Hood Rest 


GURE 5 shows an easy 
way to make a rest for the 
hood when it is opened. The 
only mechanical work needed 
is the hack-sawed slot in the 
edge of the cowl and two holes 
for bolts that hold the angle 
pieces to the dash. The 
straight piece and the two 
angle pieces are stock items 
from standard toy mechanical 
construction sets. 
Cut the slot in the cowl 
first and then locate the angle 
pieces so that the perforated 


Mousetrap Burglar Alarm 


N ORDINARY mousetrap (Figure 3) 
can be converted into an effective 
auto burglar alarm. Two wires with 
spring clips attached to their outer ends 
are attached as indicated. One clip is at- 
tached to the live terminal of the horn 
and the other to the metal frame of the 
car. When the trap is set the circuit is 
open. When sprung, the circuit is closed 


and the horn blows continuously. The 





Each month POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY awards a prize of $10, 
in addition to regular space 
rates, for the best idea for 
motorists. This month’s prize 
goes to Harold Beedle, Clear 
Lake, Ia., for his suggestion 
for keeping the windshield 
clear (shown in Figure 4). 











straight piece will swing into the slot in 
the up position or hang down out of the 
way when not in use. At least two hood 
rests will be required, one on each side; 
some hoods will require four. 

















Fig. 5. A simple and easy method of construct- 
ing a rest for the engine hood when it is opened. 
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While the weather man says *¢ 





demands the double-range protection 


of Mobiloil Arctie 


Two of the most dangerous enemies 
your battery and engine can have 
are “summer-oil-in-winter,” or a 
winter oil which is so light that it 


lacks rich lubricating value. 


With too heavy a lubricant the 
thick oil lies, stiffened by cold, in 
your crankcase. After standing in 
the cold, your engine strains to over- 
come the resistance of “dry” pis- 
tons, cylinder-walls and bearings. 
Your battery can waste hours of its 
life in those few moments of terrific 
effort. 


With too light an oil in your 
crankcase you get easy starting— 
but when your engine heats up, 
such oil may show a serious lack of 


lubricating value. 


The new Mobiloil Arctic gives effi- 


cient lubrication from the first turn. 


In its ability to meet your two 
cold-weather needs Mobiloil Arctic 
is unique. 


1. Its correct body, and fluidity at 
zero assures easy starting and 
quick oil circulation. 

2. It retains its rich lubricating 
value at your highest winter 
operating temperatures — thus 
assuring full protection no mat- 
ter how fast or how far you drive. 


Mobiloil Arctic has been tested and 
proved by millions of motorists in 
every cold country from Norway to 
Cape Horn. When you change to 
Mobiloil Arctic you end every 
doubt about the correctness of your 
winter lubrication. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery 


the New ss 





Mobiloil 


ARCTIC 


Cold! J 





Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed below, see 
complete Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer's. 


Follow winter recommendations when temperatures from 
32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below zero use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models T, TT, use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’). 












































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Eugine 
PASSENGER 
ous EVEVEVEVELEIE 
AIS l|szlelalés z 
Auburn, 6-66 voee er — wal 
B-cyl...... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB |Arc.| A | Are 
ae models | A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A | A> 
DAM, ccc cctgeess BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.| A | Are, 
Cadillac sae BB | Arc. ry oe. - As. BB | Arc, 
Chandler ial Six ; “ fc. oe 
= ananse A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Are. 
Chevrolet ........ A |Arc.| A |Arc.[ A |Arc.] A | Arc. 
Chrysler, &eyl...... |... |...) A | Are.d A [Are.t A [ Are. 
Imperial 80 
and Imperial | BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.) A | AT AJA 
“other models'| A | Arc.] A | Arc.) A ATLA A 
Dodge Brothers. . A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Arc, 
Durant cececee | A [Ase] A | Are: ...f A | Ate. 
Elcar, 8-cyl. .. BB | Arc.} BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.] A | Are. 
«other models | A a. a - 4 a AIA 
Gedbias: .06sss A re. c. . daiiil 
i: s.cessbad A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.} A | Are. 
Ford, Model A. A |Arc.| A | Are, elele le 
Re BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.) BB | BB} BB | BB 
Gardner, Sey. BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Arc. 
other models oS be Ranke A A 
St, ...0ccesn6 A |Arc.] A | Arc.) A |Are.| A | Arc. 
Hupmobile ....... BB | Arc.| BB [Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Are. 
RAM sc0ssoes BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.) BB Arc.) |... 
PES ETE BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 
Marmon, 8-cyl.. . A |Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Are. rant 
other models .l..-| BB] ATLA AIA A 
Nash Adv. & Sp. 6 BB | Arc.| BB -| BB | A . 
other S96, A |Arc.| A | Are.] A | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Oakland .......... A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Arc. 
Oldsmobile... ...... A |Arc.| A | Arc.) A | Arc.) A | Arc. 
Packard .. A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Arc.] A | Are. 
Peerless, 72,90.91.. | BB| A] BB| A | BB| A | BB) A 
* other models A | Are.l A | Are.) A [Ard A Are. 
Seastes iapeni A |Arc.| A | Arc. A | Arc.[ A | Arc. 
seateneiaes A | Arc.) A |Arc.) A | Arc.) A | Arc, 
Studebaker aotedan A |Are.| A |Asc.] A | Arc.) A | Asc. 
Whip; aa , A |Arcc.] A | Are.| A | Are. A 2. 
Willys-Knight, +“~« - . : . 
a i rad BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 








New Ease in Gear Shifting 


While your oil is being changed, have the 
transmission and differential drained as 
well. Then have them refilled with 
Mobiloil “CW” Gear Lubricant. The new 
Mobiloil “CW” remains fluid on the 
coldest days, and always gives rich lubri- 
cation. It makes gears easy to shift and 
further lightens the winter load on your 


engine. 
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Fig. 1. The materials used in building this 
boudoir chair cost less than five dollars. 


has made it possible for the 

amateur craftsman to construct 
many furniture projects—such as the bou- 
doir side chair illustrated in Fig. 1— 
which are more elaborate and attractive 
— those that ordinarily can be made by 
hand. 

With the advent of small motor-driven 
machines, however, has come the need of 
knowing how to operate and care for them. 

A small band saw is particularly useful 
for curved cutting like that required in 
making a graceful chair. After a little 
practicing has been done the back legs 
of the chair shown can be sawed out al- 
most as easily as a woman sews a seam 
on a sewing machine. 

Many woodworkers who have had 
some experience in the use of band saws 
do not know how to twist the saw blade 
into three loops, which is the usual way 
of storing or shipping them. Hold the 
saw in the palms of your hands, teeth 


Mi Ses made the home workshop 





¥ 


Fig. 4. Adjusting the blade to the proper ten- 
sion, in this case by raising the upper wheel. 
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Cutting Curves on 


a Small Band Saw 


Construction of Boudoir Chair Gives 
Practice in Use of Motorized Tools 


By WILLIAM W. KLENKE 

























Fig. 2. The upper wheel is lowered enough 
to allow the blade to be slipped on easily. 


pointing outward, and allow a por- 
tion of it to rest on the floor. Let 
the saw form an ellipse. Place your 
feet on the blade and give the hands 
a twist inward so as to make the 
teeth above the feet point inward; 
drop the saw blade and you will find 
it in the three loops. Fig. 3 shows 
the operation clearly. 

In putting the blade in place, 
lower the top wheel as far as it will 
go or sufficiently to allow the blade 
to be slipped over the wheels. Place 
the saw on the top wheel first and 
see that the teeth point forward and 
down. Then work it on the bottom 
wheel, revolving the wheels by hand, 
as in Fig. 2. Next adjust the upper 
wheel as shown in Fig. 4, working the 
handwheel with the left hand and feeling 
for the tension with the right hand. 

Revolve the wheel a dozen times to 
see if the saw blade is running in the 
center of the wheel rims. If it does not 
run true, it is an easy matter to tilt the 
top wheel in either direction by turning 
the adjusting knob in the center of the 
top wheel. This adjustment is being 
made in Fig. 5. When the blade runs true, 
examine the guides carefully to be sure 
that they are supporting the blade. 


The table on most band saws 
can be tilted at an angle when 
necessary by a few turns on the 
machine screw under the table in 
the back part of the machine, as is 
shown in Fig. 6. See that the table 
is firmly fastened before starting 
work, Set the saw guide to the 
proper height to allow the wood to 
pass under. ~ 

There are only a few safety pre- 
cautions to observe in running a 
band saw. First of all, have a good 
guard on the machine; there is 
none shown in the illustrations, as 
it was easier to demonstrate the 
various operations without one. 
Always spin the saw around a few 
times by hand to make certain that 
everything is as it should be. Do 


—_ 


Fig. 3. The manner of twisting the blade into three 
loops, the customary way of storing or shipping it. 


not allow anyone to starfd at the side of 
the machine while it is running. Be sure 
to keep the machine well oiled at all times. 

The actual sawing on this machine re- 
quires little practice: No matter what 
happens, never back out of a cut; to do 
so may pull the saw blade off. If you get 
off the line, do not twist the wood but pull 
it towards you and start that portion of 
the cut over again. 

Step No. 1—Patterns. From the work- 
ing drawing, Fig. 7, make full size patterns 
of the back legs and curved rails in the 
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New Book, “You Can Make It’ 


Showing How to Utilize Boxes and Odd Lumber, Sent Free 


ISSTON, the world’s foremost makers of saws, 
co-operates with the Department of Commerce 
to lessen waste of lumber. Millions of boxes, now 
thrown away, may be used to make useful articles 
for the home, garden trellises and frames, bird houses, 
tool chests, work benches, plant boxes, kites, toys, etc. 


To promote better uses of odd pieces of lumber, now 


burned or thrown away, Disston will send you with- 
out charge the new book, “You Can Make It,” 
issued by the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion—52 helpful pages, more than 100 drawings. 

To make the useful articles shown in this valuable 
book you will, of course, want Disston Saws, Tools, 
and Files. There is no substitute for Disston quality. 











For Cutting Dovetails, etc. 


Wherever the finest possible joint is needed, 
and for dovetailing, pattern | , etc., use 
a Disston No. 68 Bovetail Saw. Blade extra 
thin, with fine teeth. The 8” Blade, 17 points 
to inch, is most popular. $1.60. 





For Finishing Wood Surfaces 


For giving a fine finish to your work, remov- 
ing paint, etc., use a Disston Acme ‘Cabinet 
Scraper, made of Disston Saw Steel. Made 
in ai gue sizes, 214” and 27%” wide and 
6” and 6” long being standard. 30c and up. 





Files for the Wood Worker 


Disston Cabinet Files (fine teeth) for smooth- 
ing and finishing wood surfaces, easing tight 
doors and drawers, etc. Disston Wood 
Rasps (coarse teeth) for rough and fast cut- 
ting, enlarging holes, etc. Half-round 8” 
Cabinet ne 65c. Flat 8” Wood Rasp, 50c 


Every saw user will enjoy reading ““You Can Make It” and 
“The Disston Saw, Tool, and File Book.” Both contain 
much valuable information for the man interested in making 
things. Sent free. Use the coupon or write for them. 





HE amateur mechanic, always glad to get new ideas, 
plans and working drawings for making things i in his 
home workshop, will want both the new book, “You Can 
Make It,” and “The Disston Saw, Tool, and File Book. a 


“You Can Make It” tells whatto make. ‘*“The Disston Saw, 
Tool and File Book”’ tells what tools to choose for the job. 


All Disston Saws are made of Disston Steel, from Disston’s 
own steel furnaces. Disston Steel puts stamina, toughness 
and long cutting lifeinto them. This better steel takes and 
holds a better temper: a live temper, which, while hard, is 
tough, yet readily filed and set. With this temper, a 
Disston saw takes and holds a keener cutting edge. 


The new Disston Hand Saws are finer now than ever before 
—improved in every feature: Lighter blades, for easier 
cutting; narrower blades, saving strength; true-taper 
ground, faster cutting; thin, yet stiff, for true running; new 
weatherproof finish handles with larger hand holes. 


They will run with less set, cut easier, and stay sharp longer 
than any other hand saws ever made. See them at your 
hardware merchant’s. Ask for Disston! Hand Saws, of 
course, and also every other type of saw for hand or machine 
work; Disston’ Hack Saws, files, try squares, levels, etc. 


And mail the coupon for the books that will help you in your 
home workshop. 


DISSTON 


Makers of ‘“‘THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE” 





Name and Address 





**TheSaw MostCarpentersUse”’ 


The two handiest saws for the home work- 
shop are the 26-inch 8-point for cross-cutting.’ 
an ped 26-inch 544-point for ripping. You 
will need these on almost every job. 
popular “D-8” Lightweights cost $3.45. 





Handiest of All Small Saws 
The Back Saw, with fine teeth and stiff back 
enables you to do smooth, accurate cutting of 
mitres, ves, etc. “pict making furniture, 


picture frames, etc. Disston No. 4, 12” size, 
3” under back, 14-point, costs $3.00. 





On Your Power Saw Outfit 


With a Disston Circular Saw + A te can do 
better work. Disston Steel and Temper make 
a saw cut easier and stay sharp longer. There 
is a Disston Saw—cross-cut, rip or combina- 
tion—for your outfit. Made in all sizes. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
(In Canada, Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd., Toronto) 
Please send ‘““You Can Make It” and ““The Disston Saw, Tool and File Book” 








© This seal on an advertisement in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY signifies the approval of the INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS. See page 8. 
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a mt 
Fig. 5. The wheels should be aligned so that 
the blade will run in the center of each rim. 


back section. Use heavy wrapping paper 
or cardboard. 

Step No. 2—Seat Plan. On-a board 
or paper, lay out the seat plan to full size, 
so that you can obtain the correct angles 
for the joints on the rails. 

Siep No. 3—Cutting Out. Transfer the 
curved patterns to the wood and cut out 
the back legs and rails on the band saw. 

Step No. 4—Turning. Turn the front 
legs on the lathe and do the fluting by a 
special machine if you have one, other- 
wise cut the flutes by hand. The sanding 
can be done most efficiently in the lathe. 

Step No. 5—Rails and Joints. Cut all 
of the rails to the correct size by means of 
the jointer and circular saw, being careful 
to cut the joints to match the layout. 

Step No. 6—Smoothing 
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sandpapered before assembling. Slightly 
round all sharp edges. 

Step No. 10—Finish. As this chair can 
be made of any close-grained wood, vari- 
ous methods of finish are possible, includ- 
ing two for antique maple, two for genuine 
Mexican mahogany, and one that will 
give birch, maple, cherry, and the like 
the appearance of other woods, such as 
mahogany and walnut. 

While there are various ways of finish- 
ing mahogany, two are outstanding. In 
the first case, buy a high-grade mahogany 
water stain powder and dissolve accord- 
ing to directions or use a prepared wood 
stain or dye of first quality. Apply a 
liberal coat with a brush. Allow the stain 
to dry thoroughly and apply a very thin 
coat of white shellac. Sandpaper when 
dry with No. 00 sandpaper and apply two 
coats of paste wood filler, following the 
directions found on the can. Allow at 
least two full days after the last coat for 
the filler to harden (a longer time is 
better). Now apply three thin coats of 
white shellac, rubbing each coat when 
dry with No. 00 sandpaper and the last 
coat with a mixture of crude or machine 
oil and fine pumice stone powder. If you 
have a spraying outfit, spray on clear 
lacquer instead of shellac. 

The second method is to buy bichro- 
mate of potash crystals and make a 
saturated solution in water. Dilute one 
part of the saturated solution with four 
parts water and stain the wood with it. 
When dry, rub lightly with No. 00 sand- 
paper. Next apply a coat of ready-mixed 
penetrating mahogany stain or wood dye. 
Then use the filler and shellac as before; 
or use filler, one coat of thin shellac, and 
two coats of varnish. 

Maple may be finished to represent 
antique maple by several methods, one 
of the best being as follows: Apply one 
coat of the proper amber shade of water 
stain and proceed with the remaining part 
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Fig. 6. The tables are adjustable to allow cuts 
to be made at any reasonable angle desired. 


of the finishing as mentioned above for 
mahogany except that maple, being a 
very close-grained’ wood, will require no 
wood filling. The coat. of shellac will 
fill any very small: pores- such. as are 
found in maple. Another method is to 
give the entire chair a coat of oil walnut 
stain and when this is dry rub the high 
lights almost through to the bare wood 
with No. 00 sandpaper to give it a worn 
appearance. Shellac is then applied as in 
directions given before. 

For imitating woods, apply a liberal 
brush coat of water stain, or a ready- 
prepared penetrating stain of the proper 
color and strength. Allow this to dry 
overnight; then apply a thin coat of 
white shellac and continue as directed 

above. 





Curves. A drum sander can be 
used for smoothing up the 
curves on the back legs and 
rails. 

Step No. 7—Joints. Bore 
all holes in the legs and rails, 
after first having located the 
centers accurately. Mortise 
and tenon joints can be used, 
if so desired. 


@TENON } JOINTS 





COVER WEB- 2 
BING WITH MUSUN 
FILL TO SHAPE. 
COVER WITH SHEET 





Step No. 8—Assembly. Make 


COTTON AND MUSLIN. 




































SEPARATE FRAME FOR 







The upholstering can be 
done to suit the individual 
taste. A suggestion as to the 
method is given in Fig. 7. 


Removing Scratches 


EEP scratches that go 
clear through the finish on 
pieces of furniture can be re- 
moved if the right procedure is 




















a trial fitting of all parts be- CS | «=: FRESH WorTW CREO followed. 
tween clamps, to make sure J mi First, stain the wood in the 
that all members will fit. The T QO pe ae scratch with a matching stain. 
two og pet rail - glued 19 “Sr SHAPE AND COVER ped Ba stain > hed 
J é abou ours, and then coa 
aes ae nal rail, When ‘a ‘ee iy ! if ne the scratch carefully with a 

. 4 : first-cl de of furni 
ace abr e acm ; Bowne all i —= °° 
the same angle on both sides of | EY ry After the varnish has been 
the seat, the squaring must be SECTION A-8 allowed to dry thoroughly, 
done as follows: Locate the ‘ TUNE. OF UPHOLSTERY=2— take an old razor blade, and 
center of the back and front = — scrape off any excess varnish. 
rails and place a square on the r 3 Apply three or four applica- 
, : ; : : f es ; 
Salis tins wp the angie vill ba Fpreunne g cs atania: Hades pon sah hod 
identical. Corner blocks are | ae that the varnish coats have 
securely fastened in place anda SECTION built up until they are flush 
separate frame made for the c-0 i with'the surface of the original 
upholstery. | finish. 
Step No. 9—Cleaning Up. 4 sive view 39a The entire surface can then 
Clean off all of the excess glue - a ad Oe A NY be rubbed down with a mixture 
ig. /. awings oO /e oir side Tr, chair o is 


with a chisel and Nos. 0 and 00 
sandpaper. All parts should be 





quality rarely can be purchased for less than forty dollars. 


of powdered pumice stone and 
oil.—FREDERICK J. PEASE. 
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on Used Car Sales 


Every used car is conspicuously marked’ 
with its lowest price in plain figures, 
and that price, just as the price of our 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. i 


2 All Studebaker automobiles which are 

sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 
properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free service on ad- 
justments, 


3 Every purchaser of a used car may 

drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 


oe 
© 1928 The Studebaker Corporation of America - 








Used car 
shopping 
iS 
simpler 
and surer 















STUDEBAKER PLEDGE PLAN 


... more than 150,000 buyers got Pledge protection last year 


W# EN you enter the used car market, godirecttoyour Last year, more than 150,000 thrifty American citizens 
nearest Studebaker dealer. Here used car shopping is bought used cars under the protection of the Studebaker 
simpler and surer. Pledge. Let their experience point the way to used car 
You choose from Studebakers, Erskines and other makes _ satisfaction for you! 
of cars which have been carefully reconditioned 
—with new car beauty and performance, offered 
at bargain prices. You drive the car of your choice | 
for five days under the protection of the Stude- | 
baker Pledge. Every certified car carries a 30-day 
guarantee for free adjustments and replacement 
of defective parts. You will find all prices plainly 
marked—proof positive of fair and square dealing. 


Invest 2c—you may save $200 
Mail the coupon below for the free booklet. A 


2c stamp is an investment which may save you as 
much as $200 in buying a motor car! 





THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 162, South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me copy of ‘How to Judge a Used Car’’ 





TE eiinscasieipsimatpinle 


STUDEBAKER |-—— meee 


Builder of Champions ad State 





























A disk of hardwood can be used as a drill press pad or false 
drill table when no great amount of accuracy is required. 


ONEY and time often can be saved 

M in the machine shop through the 

use of familiar and inexpensive ma- 

terials which are not ordinarily employed 

in routine operations. A number of short 
cuts of this type are illustrated. 

Some odd jobs for paper, other than 
as a friction material, are illustrated in 
Fig. 1. By using the paper in the manner 
demonstrated at A, the clearance as well 
as the cutting ability of dies can be gaged 
before starting work, and troubles can be 
more readily analyzed than from the 
metal blank. A paper strip, applied as at 
B, helps to set gears to the desired clear- 
ance quickly. 

Remember that as gears vary widely 
in pitch and face, paper also varies in 
thickness anywhere from .001 to .010 in. 
and more. Ordinary typewriter bond, 
about .004 in. thick, will be right for the 
average cases. The gears should be set 
up tight with the paper between them. 

A quick, convenient way to clean the 
contact surfaces of a micrometer is to 
clamp an end of clean writing paper 
lightly between the gage surfaces as at C, 
and then pull it out. One or two thick- 
nesses of thin, hard paper are a legitimate 
permanent makeshift for a metal bearing 
shim, at D, though this cannot be said of a 
layer as thick as at E. 

A simple recipe for preventing spoilage 
in delicate hardened parts is that of re- 
moving the part from the quenching 
bath while it is still so hot that it makes 
water sizzle, wrapping it heavily in news- 
paper, and allowing it to cool slowly as 
shown at F. 

No shop can get along without wood, 
but it can be used in many more ways and 
places than it generally is. Clothespins 
with the legs removed, as at A, Fig. 2, make 
excellent handles for small tools. The 
hardwood clamp at B is often a good sub- 
stitute for the metal kind on lighter 
work. It is quickly made to any shape 
and provides its own friction, and is often 
the most efficient way of holding highly 
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finished or soft metal work. 
As shown at C, hardwood 
and softwood of uniform 
grain made cheap, long- 
wearing, and noncutting 
shaft bearings that are very 
satisfactory at moderate 
speeds and bearing pres- 
sures. There is nothing 
that can take the place of the old-fash- 
ioned wooden mallet at D for setting tools 
and other parts. . 

On some machines, wooden links or 
connecting rods like those at A, Fig. 3, are 
not only strong enough for the work re- 
quired, but have the added advantages of 
being lighter, more easily shaped, and 
more shock absorbing than most metals. 

How to make and set bearing 
sleeves that will be tight in such 
wooden links is shown at B. The 
sleeve is threaded outside, slot- 
ted like a screw, and driven 
home while the wood is held 
moderately compressed in a vise. 
Close-grained hardwood is suit- 
able for permanent stepped cone 
pulleys and for small hand- 
wheels on light drives, as sug- 
gested at C. Such pulleys and 
wheels are cheap and quickly 
made. A hardwood disk or 
false table serves as an excellent 
pad for use on a drill press in 
work requiring no high degree of 
accuracy, as shown in illustra- 
tion at the top of page 92. 

In Fig. 4 are shown three 
friends and brothers~babbitt, 
lead, and solder. An emergency 
cross slide nut, like that at A, 
which was poured right in place, 
was used on a lathe in the 
writer’s shop for a full year and 
it gave excellent service. In 
the same manner, babbitt may 
be used in experimental work for 
making temporary nuts or en- 
tire parts containing female 
threads. 

A plan for floating and hold- 
ing an auxiliary punch in a set 
of die tools in babbitt is shown at 
B. The screw only holds the 
punch from pulling out, but the 
babbitt prevents it from creep- 
ing, and does not prevent its 
being easily reset at any time. 
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imesaving Aids 
for the Shop 


Use of Familiar Materials 
Simplifies Many Otherwise 
Difficult Shop Operations 


By HENRY SIMON 


The lead hammer at C is a good team 
mate for the wooden mallet, especially if 
it is recast occasionally to keep the form 
somewhat like that shown. A lead plug, 
which may be poured to any shape and 
right in the place desired, can be made, 
with enough pressure, to flow around a 
corner or in several directions in the 
manner indicated at D. 

The old joke about the “putting-on- 
tool’ can be turned into reality by put- 
ting solder on parts that are over or under 
size. Where two parts fail to fit and are 
not required to move relatively to each 
other, as at A, in Fig. 5, solder often offers 
a practical solution. One part is coated 
with solder and the other sheared into it. 
Of course it is necessary that neither of 

the parts be so frail that they 


FIG.) 











Fig. 1. Paper has many uses in the shop. Fig. 2. A few 
odd uses for wood. Fig. 3. Machine parts made of wood. 
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THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 
MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS 
1880—1930 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 





acht takes wing 


The air quakes with the phasing beats of twelve _ 

° ° rrett 
propellers . . . a roaring yacht lifts from the sea, Dividers 
takes wing. No. 9a 


A triumph of engineering skill? Yes . .. anda 
triumph of craftsmanship, a triumph of skilled hands 
and precision tools. 

- Real craftsmen the world over do their best work 

arrett - ° 

Combination with the tools that offer them the ‘most precise ac- 
Square No. 94 curacy —with Starrett Tools. Whether you use fine 
tools in your serious work or as a hobby, your 
hands will borrow greater skill from the unfailing 
























an wh accuracy of Starrett Tools. 
uae Let us send you the Starrett Catalog No. 24°W:which 
oO. 






displays over 2500 Starrett Tools, Tapes and Hack- 
saws. It is free. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 






ZY 

















Poo World's Greatest Toolmakers 
No. 224AA Manvfacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 





Steel Tapes — Standard for Accuracy 
ATHOL, MASS., U. S. A. 
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would be likely to be distorted or cracked 
in the process. 

For those who are not acquainted with 
it, a die maker’s use of solder is illus- 
trated at B. By coating the end of the 
rough-formed punch with solder to a 
depth of from % to % in. and forcing 
the punch into the die under a screw 
press, the exact profile is clearly formed 
in the solder, and it is then an easy 
matter to work to this form. 


HILE solder should ordinarily not be 
used on parts that get very hot 
because it melts, that very quality can be 
turned to advantage in making fusing 
connections, as in the case where a drive is 
to stop when the parts get heated. Two 
simple forms are shown at C and D. 
Sometimes, the best way to mount small 
work for machining is to sweat it on a 
plate which can in turn be adjusted and 
held on the faceplate, as at Z. In this 
way, the work is under practically no 
compression or tension, and all surfaces 
except the bottom are easily accessible. 
One of the best ways of holding del- 
icate drills for use in a screw machine 
and elsewhere is in a solder chuck, con- 
sisting of a piece of small rod as at F with 
a free-fit hole for the drill. This may be 
made to any length to give the required 
reach, and allows the drill to be floated 
by merely bending the rod slightly. 

Even cloth has its uses in the shop. 
Though velvet is used for lining every 
fine tool case, it is remarkable that it is 
not more often made to serve as a resting 
pad for fine tools. As a matter of fact, 
a piece of heavy dark velvet like that at 
A in Fig. 6 is the one perfect bed for 
small tools and delicate parts. They do 
not roll or slide about on it, are always 
easily seen, and the cutting edges as well 
as the fine finish are saved from damage. 
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Better in some ways than the 
bare cloth is a wooden disk, 
either dished or plain, as at B 
and C, with the velvet glued in 
place as a lining. 


This is the thirteenth in a 
series of articles by Mr. Simon 
on shop problems of interest to 
machinist and toolmaker. In 
his next article, which is 
scheduled for early publica- 
tion, he discusses the use of 
wire in the shop and shows how 
many operations can be sim- 
plified through its use. 


Electric Muffle Made 
from Heating Unit 


_ EFFICIENT electric 
muffle for heat treating 
metals in the home workshop 
can be made from the common 
reflector type of portable electric 
heater designed for household 
use. 

This type of heater has the 
resistance wire wound on a por- 
celain tube. When in use the 
tube becomes red-hot and is the 
correct temperature for harden- 


ing and tempering steel. ations. 


The tools to be treated are 
slipped inside the tube and heated to 
whatever temperature is desired without 
any danger of burning them or deposit- 
ing a heavy coating of scale on their 
outer surfaces, both of which difficulties 
are likely to occur when a gas or coal 
stove is used in hardening and tempering 
operations. 

If so desired, one of these resistance 
units can be mounted on a metal stand 
and can be placed as a permanent fixture 
on the workbench.—S. Bincuam Hoop. 


Chalk Holder Aids in Accurate Scribing 


marking work a much larger surface 

is usually chalked than is neces- 

sary because the exact position is not 
known until the surface gage is used. 
With the chalk holder shown, the chalk 
marks the exact place that the scriber 
will follow and thus no time is wasted. 
The clamp is made from bakelite and 
drilled to receive the chalk and scriber of 
the gage. Cut a slot through on the edge 
having the scriber hole and drill and tap a 
hole in the center of the piece to receive 
the tightening screw. The corners of the 


Hy mechanic knows that in 





























TIGHTENING SCREW 


HOLE = CHALK 

< SPRING SLOT 
5 i OLE FOR SCRIBER 

The holder, which can be made in any conven- 

ient size, fastens on the scriber of the gage. 











The chalk mark is made at just the right 
height to be in line with the scriber point. 


holder can be rounded or left square as 
desired. 

Slip the holder on the scriber, which is 
held in the surface gage, and then put the 
chalk in place. Tighten the screw, being 
careful to see that the holder is in a hori- 
zontal position. The combination scriber 
and chalker is now ready for use on 
the surface plate—H. Moore. 


 — 
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Figs. 4and 5. Babbitt, lead, and solder simplify many oper- 
Fig. 6. Heavy, dark velvet forms a bed for tools. 














F YOU remove the center 
from the headstock of your 
lathe for any reason, plug the 
hole with a piece of clean 
waste to keep the dirt out. 


A flat drill will often drill 
hard, tough materials better 
than a twist drill. 


When a drill squeaks in the 
hole, it is usually a sign that 
the side clearance has worn 
away. Trying to force the drill 
under this condition may 
break it. 


Carbon tool steel proves 
superior to high-speed steel in 
many cases for putting a good 
finish on work. 


Back gears are to be used for 
two principal + purposes— 
when more power is needed to 
pull a heavy cut, or when the 
speed must be reduced to cut 
exceptionally ‘hard or tough 
materials. 


A leather belt should always 
be run with the hair or grain 
side toward the pulley, be- 
cause the belt is leo apt to 
crack, will last longer, and will 
transmit more power. 
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Inside Measurements —any size 





Quickly — Easily — Accurately 


* 


For measuring inside diameters of rings, cylinders, holes, widths of slots, 
recesses—anywhere that inside dimensions are required — there is a 
Brown & Sharpe Tool which will measure accurately and quickly. 
Here are some of the tools universally used by skilled mechanics, 





INSIDE MICROMETER CALIPER NO. 250 
With a range .200” to 1” by thousandths of 
an inch, this micrometer is especially adapted 
for accurately measuring small internal di- 
mensions. 





INSIDE MICROMETER CALIPER NO. 252 
Shape of the jaws makes it possible to take 
inside ts over a fi or should 


Range 1/2” to 1” by thousandths of an inch. 








TELESCOPING GAUGES 
NO. 590 





Designed to be used with a Micrometer Cal- 
iper to determine a internal measure- 
ments. Telescoping head expands to full size 
of hole or slot to be measured and is then 
locked by turn of knurled screw in end of 
handle. Range 1” to 6” is secured by using 
five interchangeable heads. 


S) 





INSIDE MICROMETER NO. 264 
With a range 2” to 8” by thousandths of an 
inch, this is truly a versatile tool for inside 
measuring. Clamp nut—an exclusive Brown 
& Sharpe feature—preserves the setting. 


= 


TUBULAR INSIDE MICROMETERS NO. 276 


Takes long inside measurements by thou- 
sandths of an inch. There are three separate 
tools, with changeable anvils having d com- 
bined range of from 12” to 42”. are 
light, accurate tools, easy to handle. 





VERNIER CALIPERS NO. 570 
A versatile tool for both inside and outside 
measuring by thousandths of an inch. Grad- 
uated on one side for inside, and on other 
side for outside measurements, thus simplify- 
ing the reading. Made in four sizes: 6”, 12", 
24” and 36”. 


Other Brown & Sharpe Tools for inside measuring include : Thickness Gauges, Rules, 
Inside Calipers, Indicators, Vernier Height Gauges, Depth Gauges. All these tools are 
described in our Small Tool Catalog No. 31 which includes over 2300 useful tools. 


Send fora copy. Dept. P. S., Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L, VU. S.A. 





Brown & Sharpe Tools 


“ WORLD’S STANDARD OF ACCURACY” 
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IT JUMPS 
right at you 
doesnt it? » 


And **Reamrite’’ reamers jump at jobs 
the same way. If you ream one hole a 
year that hole must be accurate. If 
you ream ten thousand, you want the 
same accuracy plus toughness, long 
wearing qualities and the ability to 
take punishment. Either way ‘‘Ream- 
rites’’ will suit you. 


Are you an automobile mechanic? 


If you are, you will be interested in our 
new Reamer sets. We call them the Big 
Five because each one contains five reamers 
that are most frequently used. There is a 
Big Five Set for Fords, Chevrolets, Pon- 
tiacs, Essexes, Whippets and Dodges. 
Tell us which set you are interested in and 
we'll send you complete details, the price, 
and tell you where you can buy it. 





TAP AND DIE 
2 ATION 


MASS.. U.S.A. 





GREENFIELD, 


New York: 
Chicago: 


15 Warren Street 


- 611 W. Washington Blvd. 


Detroit: 228 Congress St., W. | 
GTD, Greenfield, Mass.: Send me the dope 
on your Big Five Reamer Set for .......... 
cars. (Write your name and address in the | 
margin.) | 
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Copying an Antique Low Boy 


By 
F. J. BRYANT 


OODWORKERS often 

like to try their hand at 

copying a fine speci- 
men of antique furniture—such 
a piece, for example, as the low 
boy illustrated. The original, 
which was made about 1740, is 
noteworthy for its grace, and 
because of its limited size 
would look as well in a small as 
in a large room. 

The legs are taken from what 
is known as the “cabriole” de- 
sign, which places the low boy 
in the Queen Anne period. 

Walnut is the wood of the 
original, but either maple or 
mahogany can be used, if de- 
sired, in building a reproduction. The 
backs, bottoms, guides, runs, and sides of 
the drawers are of white pine. 

Mortise and tenon joints are used for 
the back and ends, the tenons being 34 in. 
thick and 3% in. long. On the back and 
end boards, the tenons are made the full 
width of the stock, 12% in. The back, the 
ends, and the rails and stiles on the front 
are made flush with the legs. Small visible 
dovetails are shown where the front rails 
and stiles join together. 

In making the legs lay out the shape by 
ruling off a number of 1-in. squares on 
wall board or stiff cardboard, draw the 
outline, and cut a pattern. Place this on 
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A handmade low boy such as shown could not be 
purchased for much less than one hundred doffars. 


one side of the stock and trace the outline 
on the wood. Do this on an adjoining side 
or surface, turning the pattern over. The 
piece is now ready for band sawing. Fol- 
low the pencil line closely and cut out the 
entire piece. 

Tack or glue the waste pieces lightly 
back in position, turn the leg over, and 
repeat the cutting of the leg on the other 
side. In other words, use the cutaway 
stock for a cradle while making the second 
cut. All four legs are fashioned this way. 
All that remains is to spokeshave the legs 
from a rounded shape near the base to an 
almost square shape near the top. 

If walnut is used, an oil stain may be 
applied and _ followed 
with a wash coat of shel- 
lac, a filler, and two 
coats of varnish. Oil 
rubbing is another de- 
sirable method of finish- 











a ing, but it takes longer 



































and requires a number of 
' coats. Mahogany can be 








treated the same way; 
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CORNERS | 





maple, however, should 
be left in the natural 





color. 
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For the drawer han- 
dles select reproductions 











in dull antique brass fin- 
ish. A self-addressed en- 
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name of a manufacturer 
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who stocks an exact copy 











of the handles _ illus- 
trated. 














Those who wish a 
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An itemized cutting list and additional information can be obtained 
by sending a stamped envelope for Home Workshop Bulletin No. 3. 


VEL FOOT FOR LOW Boy. 
SHAPE SAME 


complete list of mate- 
rials and additional hints 


- , 
Be ON BOTH SIDES. on th e construction 
MAKE FOUR should send a self-ad- 


dressed and stamped en- 
velope with a request for 
Home Workshop Bulle- 
tin No. 3. 








© This seal on an advertisement in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY signifies the approval of the INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS. See page 8. 
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How to Fit a Flush 
Ring Door Catch 


HEN the projecting case and knob 

of an ordinary cupboard catch or 
latch is objectionable, the handy man will 
find tucked away upon the shelves of the 
nearest large hardware store just the 
substitute he needs—a flush ring catch. 

A flush catch leaves the face of the door 
and of the bookcase, cupboard, or chest of 
drawers with no projection to mar its 
smoothness. The catch purchased may 
be different in size and shape from the 
one illustrated, but usually its mecha- 
nism and the method of attachment are 
similar. 

In fitting this particular catch, locate 
the center line A and on it the center of 
the ring socket B, which is 134 in. from 








CUTTING THE RECESS FOR FLUSH CATCH 


The design of the catch may vary slightly, 
but the method of fitting will be the same. 


the front corner of the fageplate. Bore 
a 1-in. hole about % in. deep to receive 
chamber C. With a gouge or narrow 
chisel, finish the circular recess D to re- 
ceive the dome-shaped casing of the 
finger hole. Cut a 34-in. groove E back 
to the ring socket and a \-in. groove F 
nearly to the back of the faceplate to al- 
low the back end of the latch plenty of 
room. The groove E-F should be 54 in. 
deep but stopped at the front so it will 
be not more than 34 in. from the face of 
the door, as indicated at G. 

Fit the plate by laying the latch in the 
recess and marking lines H carefully with 
a sharp knife point. Also mark lines J 
accurately with a gage, for the neatness 
with which the face and edge plates are 
fitted depends much upon these lines. 
The plate recesses should be just the 
depth to allow the faces of the plates to 
rest exactly flush with the face of the door. 

Make the first cut of the chisel a trifle 
away from the line, then cut back to the 
line. Trim to depth, holding the chisel 
carefully as shown. 

Fasten the catch in place with screws, 
being sure the latch works freely. Close 
the door and mark the location of the 
latch upon the door frame. Mark plate 
lines H’ of the striker plate and cut out 
the plate recess. Fasten the plate with 
screws and chisel a recess to allow the 
latch to enter easily.—C. A. K. 


SLow-DRYING or “‘tacky” paint, as it is 
generally termed, may be caused by a 
number of things. One of the most fre- 
quent, however, is the use of adulterated 
linseed oil, kerosene, fish oil, rosin oil, 
mineral oils, or other nondrying oils in the 
paint instead of, or in addition to, the 
pure linseed oil. 
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No. 30-A. 
—Standard 
Style. 
Three bits, 


Driving screws at 
express 8 


Y making work easier, bet- 
ter, and more interesting, 
**Yankee”’ Tools inspire a man, 
stir his ingenuity, encourage 
him . . . and make him better! 


So, it long has been said, by 
men who work with tools, that 
***Yankee’ Tools Make Better 
Mechanics.”’ 


Only in tools marked with the 
name “Yankee”? can you get 
**Yankee”’ efficiency, durability, 
and economy. 


You find “‘Yankee”’ ingenuity 
at its best, in the ‘‘Yankee”’ 
Spiral Ratchet Screw-driver. 


It is a spiral driver—right and 
left movement, driving or draw- 
ing screws simply by pressing 


YANKEE’ ° 
TOOLS 


=-—==— TO HELP YOU MAKE THINGS=--=-= 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 

now how good tools hel 

Braces with famous 

Drills, Automatic Push Drills, Ratchet Breast, Hand and Chain Drills, Re- 
movable-base Vises, etc. 





When a tool makes 
work easier, better, 
more 


interesting 






























on handle. It is a ratchet 
driver—likewise right and left. 
It is a rigid screw-driver: 13 
inches long or 1814 inches, just 
as you adjust it. 


Spring in handle makes it the 
Quick-Return. Just push! 
Spring brings handle back for 
next push: keeps bit in screw. 


With a bit for small screws, 
another for medium screws, 
and a third for large, it is three 
different size screw-drivers in 
each of these various ways of 
using the tool. 


The “Yankee”’ Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-driver also drills holes 
and countersinks the holes for 
the screwheads. 


6a we Se 








Eight ‘‘Yankee”’ Drill points, 
with special chuck for 
holding the drills, are to 


be had for this screw- 
driver. Also Countersink. 
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hree bits, 





p: Send me “Yankee"’ Tool Book, showing Bit 
“Yankee” Ratchet; new Two-speed (11-inch) Hand 
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Where Screws 


Get A Real 
Test 


The Dyer Motorcraft — a 
rough water speed runa- 
bout—is capable of running 
all season in heavy weather. 


Naturally such heavy 
weather performance is 
only possible in a hull that is 
properly designed and con- 
structed of the best mater- 
ials to withstand constant 
pounding into the waves. 


There are 4819 American 
Screws in the planking of 
a Dyer Motorcraft. They 
are selected to do this job 
because they stand the 
strain of rough treatment. 


You can do any job bet- 
ter with American Screws 
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AMERICAN SCREW CO 
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Put lt Together With Screws 


MACIINE 
SCREWS 
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Embossed Leather Decorates 


Metal Paper Knife 


By F. CLARKE HUGHES 





B, IN CAS- 


ING its handle in 
embossed leather, 
a plain paper knife 
can be converted 
into an attractive 
ornament for any 
desk, as shown at 
the right. The em- 
bossed design is 
similar to one used in making the leather 
book ends previously described in this 
series (P.S.M., Jan. 730, p. 100). 

Leather is a most satisfactory and dur- 
able material for craft work, and with 
this new and easy method of embossing, 
many designs can be developed. 

The materials needed are: a piece of 
stiff metal for the blade, brass, copper, 
or steel being the best suited; two pieces 
of leather, preferably tooling calf for the 
handle; a scrap piece of leather for the 
lacing, linoleum for the die, felt for the 
pads, and two wooden blocks to be used 
in the pressing or embossing operations. 
If desired, sheet celluloid can be used for 
the blade. ; 

The best way to cut the pattern is to 
fold a long narrow piece of paper in the 
middle as shown in the illustration at the 
bottom of the page and make a free-hand 
cut with the scissors. Many novel and 
original designs can be made in this way. 
However, the general shape should con- 
form more or less closely to the draw- 
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This leather embellished letter knife lends 
a note of decoration to the entire desk top. 


ing insofar as the 
narrow neck is 
concerned because 
this serves as a 
means of retaining 
the leather on the 
handle. 

In cutting the 
blade a number of 
the more common 
of the tools to be found about the ordinary 
home shop may prove useful. A pair of 
tin snips, a small cold chisel, or a small 
jeweler’s saw will doubtless be the best to 
use for this shaping, but it will be a 
problem for the individual craftsman to 
work out for himself, making use of the 
tools which are available to him. The 
burrs around the edges may be taken off 
with a file or a small grinder. 

The leather handle should be cut as 
shown so that the outside line is % in. 
larger all around than the body of the 
blade. The leather may be either the 
regular commercial “tooling calf” or 
salvaged from an old shoe or slipper. 

The die used in the embossing opera- 
tion is made by cutting a piece of battle- 
ship linoleum to the shape and design 
desired (see drawing at the bottom of the 
page). Wet the leather thoroughly be- 
fore placing it against the die. 

Place the leather, die, felt pads, and 
blocks in a vise or old letterpress, if one 
is available, and apply the pressure. 
Remove the leather before 
it is dry or it will stick to 
the die. : 

The holes for the lacing 
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Dimensions of the knife, cutting the pattern, punching the holes, 
how the lace is cut, the linoleum die, and the types of lacing. 


CUT TWO PIECES FOR HANDLE 
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<p AT 


WW LOW RELIEF 


can be made with an or- 
dinary leather punch or, 
if none is available, with 
a nail filed flat at the end. 
These holes should be 
placed °% in. apart and % 
in. in from the edge of the 
leather. 

A thin black leather 
such as kid or kangaroo 
skin is the best to use for 
the lacing and may be ob- 
tained by cutting from a 
small round piece taken 
from a glove or slipper. A 
plain over and over type 

_ Of lacing is used. 

: After the edges have 
+ been laced and all of the 
- loose ends and rough 
places smoothed and pol- 
ished, it is well to shellac 
the edges and polish the 
whole with a little shoe 
dressing or floor wax. 
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Blueprints for Your 
_ Home Workshop 





| 


T° ASSIST you in your home workshop, 
PopuLAR ScrENCE MONTHLY offers large 
blueprints containing working drawings of a 
number of well-tested projects. Each subject 
can be obtained for 25 cents with the exception 
of certain designs that require two or three 
sheets of blueprints and are accordingly 50 or 
75 cents as noted below. The blueprints are 








each 15 by 22 in. 


381 Fourth Avenue, 


ceca ae dollars 


Airplane Models 


50. 36-in. Rise-off- 
Ground Tractor 
69. Lindbergh’s Mono- 
plane (3-ft. fiy- 


ing) 
82. 30-in. Single Stick 
86. 35-in. Twin Pusher 
87. 30-in. Seaplane 
89-90. Bremen (3-ft. 
flying), 50c 
102. Morris Seaplane 
(record flight 


104. Trac tor (record 
flight 6,024 ft.) 


Furniture 


1. Sewing Table 
2. Smoking Cabinet 
3. End Table with 
Book Trough 
5. Kitchen Cabinet 
13. Tea Wagon 
17. Cedar Chest 
18. Telephone Table 
and Stool 
19. Grandfather Clock 
20. Flat Top Desk 
21. Colonial Desk 
24. Gateleg Table 
31. Two Sewing Cabi- 
nets 
33. Dining Alcove 
36. Rush-Bottom Chair 
37. Simple Bookcase 
38. Sheraton Table 
39. Chest of Drawers 
49. Broom Cabinet 
60. Welsh Dresser 
68 Magazine- 
Rack Table and 
Book-Trough 


Table 
70-71. Console Radio 
Cabinet, 50c 
77. Simple Pier Cabi- 
net and Wail 
Shelves 
78. Treasure Chests 
88. Modernistic Stand;. 
Modernistic 
Bookcase 
91. Modern Fold- 
ing Screens 
93. Three Modern 
mps 
100. wadasatatte 
Book Ends, Book 
Shelf, Low Stand 
105. Tavern Table and 
Colonial Mirror 


Radio Sets 


103. One-Tube (battery 
operated) 
42. Three-Stage Am- 


plifier 

43. Four-Tube (battery 
operated) 

54. Five-Tube (battery 
operated) 





Popular Science Monthly, 


New York 


Send me the blueprint, or blueprints, I- have 
underlined below, for which I inclose.......... 


55. Five-Tube Details 

79. Electric 

80. Electric High Pow- 
er Unit 

81. Electric Low Pow- 
er Unit 

97. One-Tube Electric 

98. Two-Tube Electric 

99. Four-Tube Electric 

109. Screen-Grid Set 


Ship and Coach 
Models 


44-45. Pirate Galley or 
Felucca, 50c 
46-47. Spanish Treasure 
Galleon, 50c 
48. 20-in. Racing Yacht 
51-52-53. Clipper— 
a of the 
Seas, 75c 
57-58-59. Constitution 
(‘Old Iron- 
sides’’), 75c 
61-62. Viking, 50c 
63-64. _ Toy Motor 


t, 50c 
74-75- 16S Santa Maria 
(18-in. hull), 75c 
83-84-85. Mayflower 
(17%-in. hull),75c 
92. Baltimore Clipper 
(8 in. long) 
94-95-96. Mississippi 
Steamboat, 75c 
106-107. 42-in. Racing 
cht, Sea 
Scout, 50c 
66.Ship Model 
Weather Vane 
108. Scenic Half-Model 
of Barque 
110-111-112. Schooner 
Bluenose, 75c 
115-116-117. Concord 
‘Stagecoach, 75c 


Toys 


28. Pullman Play Table 
56. Birds and Animals 
67. Lindbergh’s 


Plane 
72. Colonial Doll’s 


House 
73. Doll’s House 

Furniture 

101. Fire Engine, 
Sprinkler, Truck, 
Tractor 

113. Lathe, Drill Press, 
Saw, and Jointer 

114. Airplane Cockpit 
with Controls 


Miscellaneous 


15. Workbench 

26. Baby’s Crib and 
Play Pen 

30. Tool Cabinet, Bor- 
ing At and 
Bench Hook 

65. Six Simple Block 
Puzzles 





Price 25 cents each except where otherwise noted 
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Hold Your Money 


until this test convinces you 





A sales policy that has won 

millions of friends. Try this 

remarkable cream 7 days at 

our expense before you make 
your decision. 


ENTLEMEN: When we perfected our 
new shaving cream, we decided upon a 
daring course. Rather than attempt to force 
men into buying it through eloquence or 
printed argument, we staked our whole case 
on a trial. 

We told men, as we tell you here: “Don’t 
buy—yet. Let us prove our product’s outstand- 
ing merit by sending you enough for a fair 
test at our risk. You be the judge.” 


Millions took us up and Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream is today the world’s largest sell- 
ing. For 86% of those who tested it found 
what they had long sought. They became 
wedded to this remarkable new shaving 
cream. 


The coupon brings the test 


We are large soap manufacturers. 67 
years’ experience stand behind our labora- 
tories. Palmolive Soap, one of our prod- 


5142 








PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every 

Wednesday —from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 

8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., 

Mountain time; 6: 30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacifictime—over 

station WEAF and 39 stations,associated with The 
National Broadcasting Co. 
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5 Outstanding 

Superiorities 
Multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 


Softens the beard in one 
minute. 





Maintains its creamy full- 
ness for 10 minutes on the 
face. 

Strong bubbles hold the 
hairs erect for shaving. 
Fine aftefr-effects due to 
palm and olive oil content. 
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ucts, is outstandingly a leader of the world. 
So, we felt, a shaving cream bearing our 
name must excel all others. 


Our great laboratories tackled this difficult 
problem, worked on it for years. In all 129 
formulas were discarded before success came. 
Then we found we had a product with 5 ma- 
jor superiorities. Read them above. 


Please make our test 


So we ask you to mail the convenient cou- 
pon for yourtest. Even if you usually do not 
send coupons, please mail this one. We prom- 
ise you great things. But we take the risk of 
convincing you. Clip it now. 


FOSS SSSSSGSe22 


7 SHAVES FREE 


anacan of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 

~~ g! insert your name and address and 

to Palmolive, Dept. M-824, P. O. 

Box 375, Grand Central Post Office, 
New York City. 
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“(Please print your name and address) 

















Send for this 
Sample Package 


The 
ua strongest 
t adhesive 


=| known! 





ot OE ciabatta 
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Casco will glue practically everything 
—wood to ed metal, glass, card- 
board, leather or paper—and glue it 
yermanently. 

Tt is an all-glue dry powder which you 
simply stir as required in cold water 
and apply. 


No Waste—No Heating— 
No Odor 


You mix it cold and use it cold. One 
pound of dry powder makes 114 quarts 
of high-powered liquid glue—and it 
spreads further. 

Casco is unparalleled in strength— 
tests 3800 lbs. per square inch on hard 
maple—the glue joint is stronger than 
the wood itself—and it is not affected 
by moisture or atmospheric changes 
because 


Casco Glue Is 
Waterproof 


Casco has been used for many years by 
leading aeroplane and woodworking in- 
dustries—but is now available to every- 
body in convenient 14 and 1 pound 
rackages. 

ry it on any difficult gluing job on 
which other adhesives have failed. 
Fill out completely the coupon below— 
one test will convince you that Casco is 
the most practical, durable, convenient 
and inexpensive glue you have ever 











SPECIALINTRODUCTORY TRIAL OFFER 


The Casein Manufacturing Company of America, Inc. 
15 Park Row, New York 


Enclosed find 10c (stamps only) to cover postage and 
handling cost for which send me your trial package of 
Casco Waterproof Glue. 
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The set includes a 
table and chairs, all 
fashioned after the 
true Swiss furni- 
ture construction. 


By HI SIBLEY 


general adaptability, the Swiss break- 

fast set illustrated probably has few 
equals. The table and chairs, which are 
an exact copy of original Swiss furniture, 
are the handiwork of Fred Hauser, of 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Each piece can be turned out readily in 
the home workshop, since no lathe work 
is required. While a band saw will come 
in handy for cutting the chair backs, a 
coping or keyhole saw can be used. Mr. 
Hauser fashioned the set from gumwood, 
but other woods will serve the purpose. 

In making a chair, the seat is first cut 
from %-in. lumber, two pieces being 
doweled and glued together if necessary. 
Chisel two mortises to receive the back 
rest tenons; then screw the crosspieces or 
cleats on the underside. Locate the 
centers of the holes for the legs, and bore 
them at the suggested angles. 

Note that the ends of the legs come 
flush with the top of the seat. While this 
is contrary to conventional practice, it is 


YOR simplicity of construction and 
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DOWELED AND 
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END VIEW 


The table top is made in three sections, and 
wooden cleats are ysed instead of the usual rails. 





Building | Simple Swiss 


Pattern Furniture 


i 


Simplicity attained 
with no loss of beau- 
ty is the outstanding 
feature in this design. 


according to true Swiss furniture design. 
A thin hardwood wedge driven in the top 
of each leg at right angles to the seat 
grain insures a firm joint. 

Plane the legs roughly octagonal and 
finish them with a jackknife or spoke- 
shave. Round the upper ends to fit 
snugly in the seat holes, and drive in the 
wedges, smoothing the top surface with 
sandpaper. Make tool marks in the top 
of the seat with a chisel or broad gouge 
to give the effect of hand-hewn lumber. 
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LANED 
AND WHITTLED 


Hl. UL ee _| 


INE HALF OF BACK. | 
LAID OUT IN 2°50. F / 
| Va 
Chair dimensions and pattern for the back, 
which is made in halves and gifted and doweled. 




































































For the cleats, choose a tough wood and 
screw them to the bottom of the seat in 
such a manner that they are not likely to 
split when the wedges are driven into the 
tenons of the back. Oak is not a partic- 
ularly good material for the cleats, since 
it splits too readily. 

The back rest is made in halves, cut 
according to the diagram and held to- 
gether with dowels and glue. After the 
dowels are inserted, but before gluing or 
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sawing the outlines, plane the surface so 
that the finished joint will not be evident. 
In gluing this joint, as well as all others, 
clamp the parts together tightly while 
the glue is drying. Next drive the tenons 
into the mortises and tighten with wedges 
similar to those used in the legs. 

While very substantial, the table is 
about as simple a one as can be made, con- 
sisting simply of a top, two cross-cleats, 
and four legs. Build the top from three 
13%-in. finished planks, fitting them to- 
gether with dowels and glue, and screw- 
ing on the cleats. To give the appearance 
of having been worn by scrubbing for 
many generations, the corners are tapered 
off with a plane, rasp, and sandpaper. 

The table legs are attached in the same 
manner as those on the chair, but are 
slightly heavier. 

The finish is a matter of individual 
taste. The originals were stained with 
walnut stain, sandpapered, stained again, 
and the surface hand-buffed with a coarse 
cloth to a dull luster. 


Using a Small Grinding 
Wheel in the Lathe 





The wheel is held in a chuck, and the compound 
rest is used as a table for guiding the work. 


HEN it is necessary to grind an oval 

form—as for flanging some light 
tank heads—a machinist in a small shop 
is likely to be at a loss as to how best to 
get the outline true without undue ex- 
pense. 

A unique method is to chuck a grinding 
wheel in a lathe and use the compound 
rest as a work support. In this way, the 
line to be followed is in clear sight, and 
the work is at all times square with the 
side of the wheel. This application of the 
wheel will allow a lathe to serve in an 
emergency as a surface grinder in small 
shops.—ALBERT E. Birp. 


How to Remove Cement 
and Plaster from Tiles 


O REMOVE cement and plaster from 

tile floors, first scrape off as much as 
possible and then apply muriatic acid in the 
proportions of one part acid to ten parts 
water. Add the acid slowly and cautiously 
to the water and handle the mixture with 
care. 

Rub the marks with a rubbing stone or 
an oilstone such as is used for sharpening 
tools. The oil with which the oilstone is 
impregnated will have no effect on the 
tiles. Work quickly, do not allow the acid 
to remain too long, and wash it off very 
thoroughly. 
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Arctic Explorer, 


Naval Officer, 
Author and 
Artisan, Ja dh... 








































Thousands of home crafts- 
men, mechanics, model 
makers and carpenters— 
along with hundreds of 
instructors in manual 
training schools—all 
join in using and 
endorsing these 
stones. 


“T love the 
feel of good, sharp, 
clean-cutting tools.” 


“Carborundum Sharpening 
Stones have. always been an im- 

portant part of my workshop and 
expedition equipment. 


IN your tool kit, too, Carborundum 
Brand Sharpening Stones will more 
than pay for their presence. Fast, clean- 

cutting, they will keep every edge tool 
keen, smooth-cutting—and every crafts- 

man knows the value of perfectly condi- 
tioned edge tools. | 

@ There is sure to be a Hardware Dealer con- 
venient to your office or home. And he is cers 
tain to handle 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND 
SHARPENING STONES 


The CARBORUNDUM Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


(Carb dum is the Regi 4 Trade Mark of The Carborundum Company for ite Products) 














SEND THIS COUPON FOR HELPFUL BOOKLET: 






36 Page : 
The Carborundum Company, Dept. P-1, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


B ; 
Yee ee is 
\" -Wood-working Tools” ° 





Address 
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Design this 
SILVER TRAY 
With the NEW 


stertiook 


COMPASS 


The hexagonal form for metal 
trays is an interesting prob- 
lem, calling for accuracy from 
the very beginning. 

In laying out your pattern, 
you follow the old high-school 
geometry exercise of dividing 
a circle into six equal parts, 
with a compass. It seldom 
used to work, with a wobbly 
spread-leg compass. But if a 
compass is true, and you are 
careful in placing the center- 
pin, it works! 

The new Esterbrook Com- 
pass can’t wobble, can’t tear, 
can’t slip. Needle and lead are 
always vertical and parallel. It’s 
a precision instrument—and 
your hexagons are #rue. 

The radius is shown in inches 
or centimeters, right on the 
beam. Small as it is, it makes 
true circles from \% inch to 
eight inch diameters. 


In flat, triangular box that 
slips easily into your vest 
pocket. 50c at all stationers, 
or send direct to Esterbrook 
Pen Co., 80 Cooper St., Cam- 
den, N. j. We will mail post- 
paid on receipt of coin, money 
order, or stamps. 




















Using the Esterbrook com- 
bass for small circles 














The Esterbrook com- 

pass with slide 

reversed — for erat 
circles * 
























Painting model railway cars is an operation that, if carried out 
carefully, does much to add to the realism of the entire system. 


Painting Model Railroads 


IGH-GRADE By 
model railway lo- " 


comotivesand the 
various cars are painted 
by a dipping process, and 
the enamel is baked on to give an attrac- 
tive and durable finish. Repainting is, 
however, often necessary. Cars will be- 
come derailed and collisions will occur 
even on the best regulated model railway, 
so that the enamel in time becomes 
chipped and scratched. Then, too, the 
color scheme, even when the equipment 
is new, may not be what is desired for the 
system. . 

Brushing lacquer is by all odds the 
most convenient material with which to 
change the color scheme of new additions 
to the rolling stock or to do a refinishing 
job. In particular, the brushing lacquer 
designated as auto and metal surfacer is 
ideal for painting the nickel wheels on 
model railway rolling stock. It covers 
perfectly with one coat and the color—a 
dark, rusty brown—is most realistic. 

There are three essentials to success in 
painting locomotives and car bodies. The 
first is the use of at least two coats of 
lacquer to which extra solvent has been 
added to make it somewhat thinner than 
normal. The second is to use small 
brushes of either badger or camel’s hair. 
The third is patience in liberal quantities. 

I have spent as much,as five hours in 
painting one model locomotive, includ- 
ing the time used in painstakingly going 
over the handrails and other trimmings. 

Have all surfaces clean, smooth, and 
absolutely free from oil before you start. 
Remove the body while you paint it if it 
is to be a different color than the frame. 
Remove the motors 
of locomotives and 
the trucks of pas- 
senger cars during 
the wheel-painting 
operation. 

The solvent in 
brushing lacquer 
quickly softens the 
original baked-on 
enamel finish. The 
first coat must, 


F. D. RYDER, JR. 





By painting the backs of the headlight bulbs, 
you can gain the same effect as a reflector. 


therefore, be applied 
smoothly without going 
back over spots that 
have once been covered, 
to avoid having the 
original color striking through the color 
you are applying. 

Before tackling a locomotive or pas- 
senger car, perfect your technique on a 
tin cracker box or tin can. 

A coat of undercoater white lacquer 
applied to the underside of the roofs of 
the passenger cars will noticeably in- 
crease the brightness of the lighting. 

The judicious use of brushing lacquer 
will greatly improve the effectiveness of 
the headlights on the locomotive. As 
ordinarily used the headlights scatter 
light in every direction. Headlights on 
real locomotives do not do this. 

A solution of the difficulty is to make 
the rear portion of the bulb act as a re- 
flector. Holding the bulb by the base, 
dip the glass portion in a can of white 
brushing lacquer. Allow it to dry for at 
least an hour. Then give it another quick 
dip. Let the second coat dry at least two 
hours and give it another quick dip, this 
time in black lacquer or a color that will 
match the body of the headlight. After 
this treatment, the bulb should be left to 
dry for a day and then, with a penknife, 
mark a ring around the bulb just in front 
of the center line. Carefully scrape off 
the front portion of the lacquer coatings. 

The two coats of white lacquer left on 
the portion of the glass next the base 
reflect a goodly portion of the light for- 
ward. The black outer coat cuts off the 
light that penetrates the white lacquer 
so that no light is projected backward. 

Ifthe base of the 
bulb is first poked 
into a hole in the 
cardboard box in 
which you received 
it, the successive 
dippings can be done 
without risk of rub- 
bing the lacquer off 
the glass. The box 
will also serve tohold 
them while they dry. 
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Assembling Miller Cutters 
for Use on Large Work 


N ORDER to accomplish some milling 
operations it is often well to use extra 

wide cutters. A method for interlocking 
two or more cutters is shown. 

The greater part of the work is done on 
the surface grinder. In cutter No. 1 cut 
two parallel slots 3% in. deep, using a 6- 
in. medium grade elastic grinding wheel 
¥% in. wide. Remove the wheel and re- 
place it with a 6 by 4% in. alundum grind- 
er. With this grind recesses A and C toa 
depth of %-in. 

Coat the cutter with a fairly heavy 
application of Prussian blue and place it 
on the arbor with cutter No. 2. In this 
way the location of the slot in No. 2 can 
be ascertained. 

Repeat the grinder operation on cutter 

















No. 2, making the slot 4% in. wider than 
the corresponding extension on No. 1. 
The cutters can then be ground down to 
the same size radially. 
By using a variation of this system it 
can be applied to gang type cutters of 
varying diameters.—H. CHAMBERLAND. 


GROOVE 


RECESSES 





Cut stot We WIDER THAN 
CORRESPONDING EXTENSION 


" mye 
=o 2 RE Sx 
a|t B ° =o CESSES § X 3 
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This method of interlocking can be used to make 
as large a gang of cutters as may be needed. 


Nonslip Faceplate Bolts 
Are Aid in Machining 


IFFICULTY in strapping and the 
possibility of error in attaching a 
laid out job to the faceplate on an engine 
lathe are removed when the nonslip face- 
plate bolts illustrated are used. The bolts 
are made from %-in. stock, as the head 
of the bolt is 7% in. square.—H. C. 


—_ . 
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| rel MAKE % SQUARE , 5/6 THICK, 
-}-f- AND MILL OFF SIDES AGB 
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Dimensions of the bolts, which are made from 
Y%-in. stock and threaded to accomodate nuts. 


CERTAIN precautions must be taken 
to insure success in cold weather con- 
crete work. Not only must the mortar be 
kept above freezing during mixing and 
placing, but this temperature must be 
maintained to allow thorough hardening. 
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Ripping .. + Slashing 
... leaping... seven 
‘feet of fighting sailfish can 
hot elude the Graflex! > 

fainous sailfish has 
x picture of a lifetime! fo Gas 
_ Few such pictures have ever eee 
been taken! For such: ‘AML Stanley of Miami, with’s Gratlex, 


James E. STANLEY 
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to have along i Graflex . ° se! 
the surest and simplest ca 
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Good new 


Pipes are 
Ready for 
Edgeworth 


Mss dread breaking in new things 
—new hats, new shoes... most 
of all, new pipes. 

But good new pipes are friendly. 
They come through a process that 
mellows the briar before it ever gets 
to you. No need to take a hazing 
nowadays, with good new pipes. 

All the better for Edgeworth, the 
tobacco that will not bite. Edgeworth 
gets the chance to prove itself in pipes 
that don’t bite, either. 


You haven’t triéd Edgeworth? Use 
the coupon, man! The postman will 
bring you, with our compliments, a 
generous glad-to-meet-you packet of 
the genuine Edgeworth. Try it, like it 
—and thereafter you'll find it always 
the same, all around the world, un- 
changing and good! 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tob — selected care- 
fully. Its quality and flavor 
never change. Buy Edgeworth 
anywhere in two forms—"“Ready 
Rubbed” and “Plug Slice.” All 
sizes—15¢ pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. 


EDG EWORTH 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARUS & BRO. CO 

100 S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. 

I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in a good 
pipe. 


My name 











My street addre 


And the 
town and state 


Now let the Edgeworth come! K-4 
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Midget Plane Flies Indoors 


By 
THOMAS CONDAX 





The plane, just a little larger than a man’s 
hand, is well suited for indoor flying. 


URING the winter months model 
airplane flying usually has to be 
confined indoors. This fact was re- 
sponsible for the designing of the 5%4-in. 
indoor flying model illustrated—a midget 
plane that well deserves the name of 
Parlor Scout: 
Because of the simple construction of 
this model, it is a good starting point for 
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AND THEN CEMENTED 
TO END OF MOTOR STICK 









the boy who has had little or no experi- 
ence in model building, yet its unique de- 
sign and unusual flying qualities make it 
a worthy project for the expert. 

In constructing the wing, cut and sand- 
paper four % by %& by 3% in. pieces of 
balsa wood; also five pieces for the wing 
ribs. Assemble the wing with cement, be- 
ing careful to get the proper %-in. di- 
hedral angle on each half. The wing is 
covered on the top with Japanese tissue, 
which is cemented in place with banana 
oil. 

Construct a rectangle of thin %, by % 
in. balsa strips for the tail. Cover it with 
tissue after applying a little banana oil on 
the frame. The rudder, covered with tis- 
sue on the left side as viewed from the 
rear, is placed in the center of the tail. 

Cutand sandpaper the motorstick tothe 
proper dimensions. The front thrust 
bearing and rear hook are made as shown. 
A small drop of airplane model building 
cement will secure them in place. 

The landing gear is made from very 
thin music wire. A clip is bent in the top 
of the V to slip over the motor stick. The 
wheels, which are of balsa, can be held in 
place with a drop of cement on each axle. 

The propeller is carved from a 34 by 4% 
by 3 in. balsa block. 

The motive power is supplied by a 14 


. in. square single strand of rubber. A loop 


is tied at each end to allow it to be fast- 
ened to the hooks. The type of 
WIRE THRUST rubber used by chil- 
BEARING dren for making a 
ball return to them 
wire wing is well suited for 

CLIP this use. 
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WIRE HOOK Peas = 34" — 
LSA 5g 1% ~y PIANO WIRE 1 
WHEELS “8 DIA. WING FRAME STICKS 
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2" TOR STIC WINGS AND TAIL ARE COVERED 
Aus. Tay STING si” 7 Yona WITH JAPANESE TISSUE 
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.. LANDING GEAR y a PROPELLER BLANK 
whe Ap ¥ ; BLA 
CARVED BY FOLLOW- 
- ING DIAGONALS 
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THRUST BEARING = ==> - 
(CEMENTED ON) 
~ SE’ , 
WING CLIPS t 
REAR WING ALL WIRE PARTS 
CLIP Vg HIGHER 008 PIANO WIRE 








Drawings of the various parts needed in assembling the plane. The wing, of course, must be 


Looe by trial, the final position being somewhere near the middle of the motor stick. 
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This roomy and ventilated locker provides a 
place for a boy to keep his sporting equipment. 


A Sturdy Locker. 
Made Cheaply 


OR storing a boy’s sporting equip- 

ment and various treasures, this 
modernistic looking locker or closet is 
just the thing. Any handy boy can make 
one for himself. 

First, the two ends 34 by 12 in. by 5 ft. 
1% in. should be made. Cut the decora- 
tive angles accurately, but, if extreme 
simplicity is desired, the embellishments 
may be omitted and the ends made the 
full 12 in. wide, which will allow each 
shelf to be made 1 in. wider. The top 


and bottom shelves should each be 34 by | 


105g in. by 2 ft. 4 in. and the inside 
shelves 34 by 9in. by 2ft.4in. Bore 1-in. 
ventilating holes in the ends and smooth 
and sandpaper all outside surfaces. 

Next, place each piece accurately and 
fasten with sixpenny finishing nails, be- 
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A 
BOARD DOORS PLYWOOD DOORS 
Assembly of locker, and two types of doors. 
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Your arms work 
less but the file works 
more when you use the 
Nicholson Brand. 


Sharp, strong, uniform and depend- 
able, Nicholson Files are selected by 
workmen whose pay depends on 
the amount of filing they can do in 
a given time. . 


Ask anybody who has used them 
about the quality of Nicholson 
Files. You can buy them at your 
hardware or mill supply dealer’s in 
shapes and sizes for every filing need. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


cvOLSo 


o  Saaee 
OSA. 


(TRADE MARK) 


A. File for Every Purpose ! 
aA te lla cle Sl lala Ll Manda Dis. 
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H t mak e ing careful to keep the shelves % in. in : 
OW O ; from the rear edges of the sidepieces so 
that the plywood back, which is % in. by 
Ch d Ch k T bl 2 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. « in., = be set in as 
shown. The back is fastened to each shelf 
a A ess an ec ers a Cc with fourpenny nails. If plywood is not B 
available, 3%-in. boards may be used, but to | 
then the ends of the boards should be cut be 
off to lap only in. on the back edge of cal 
the top shelf, and a backboard % by 4 in. doc 
by 2 ft. 4 in. should be made and fastened the 
above it. anc 
Make the two doors % by 14 in. by use 
4 ft. 434 in., fastening the pieces together 4 
by driving 14% in. No. 10 screws through pla 
a % by 3 by 13 in. cleat at each end as at flat 
A. If plywood doors are used, mitered bee 


pieces 34 by 1}4 in. should be glued and 
bradded on as at B. If a single door is 
preferred, the same construction may be 
used. Bore 1-in. ventilating holes as 
indicated, fit the doors carefully, and 
smooth and sandpaper them. Hang them 
with 2-in. brass butt hinges as wide as the 
thickness of the door will permit, cutting 
into the edge of the door as at C. 

Place 4% by 1 in. doorstops D around ri 
the door opening and a % by 2 by 12 in. | 
stop E back of the latch striker. Fit ‘ 
hooks and eyes or use some otber device ) 
to hold the left or standing door as at F, 
and place either a latch as at G or a lock 





Complete easy instructions in 


LePage’s Third Home ] e ? Insert clothes hooks to suit in the cleats 
Work Shop Book, only Pag es Book Show You How H, under the upper inside shelf, and on the | 


10 cents, Shows How : , ends. Make brackets J and fasten in 
> Make These 20 Like to play Chess or Checkers? Why not have a real game place with glue and brads. 














i 
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fF 
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table that you can make yourself at little cost? Complete, 


Paint or lacquer in selected colors, say 








Projects easy-to-follow directions are given on page 15 of LePage’s | req inside and green outside, with black 
Cape Cod Chest of Drawers, Third Home Work Shop Book. If you are at all handy with | edges and perhaps a brilliant orange on at 
Alexandria Nest of Tables, tools, you'll find it easy and good fun too. Or youcanmake | the inside surfaces of the ventilating pe 
oe Built-In Ching any of the other projects presented in LePage’s Book or Job | pholes—CHARLES A. KING. 
Closet, Lady Washington Plans. 
Sewing gp aaety Set-Back ° m 
00 elves, ernistic i. - - re 
Desk, Modernistic Table, : Spirit Soldering Flux 
Modernistic Folding Serecs’ Expert Instruction Pp 5 pe 
a pe .. e Spee” You have expert instruction to guide you. The designs, BETTER flux for the home work- 
Smoking Table, Caned Side dimension drawings, photographs, step-by-step directions shop than the ordinary “killed spir- . 
ag hy SH fH and the actual furniture itself were made by William W. | jts” may be made by dissolving stick Ww 
zine Sued, Magasine Ge. Klenke, Instructor in Woodworking, Central Commercial | zinc chloride in methylated spirits. The st 
Sekt Henisee teend ond and Manual Training High School, Newark, New Jersey. | stick zinc chloride is sold in sealed glass “s 
Folding Sewing Screen. His experience as an expert gives assurance that each proj- | tubes containing 1 oz., for about twenty- 
ect and the directions for making it are thoroughly prac- | five cents. One ounce is dissolved in 6 or ; 
tical. 8 oz. of methylated spirits or denatured ' 


Job Plans 10 cents 
each. Order by Num- 
ber as indicated in 
Coupon. 

16 Sheraton Writing Desk 


17 Sheraton Desk Chair 
18 ar ey Hanging Book 


= oe eet; Wate ‘ dries almost instantly and leaves the in- 
Cabinet Send 10 Cents for LePage’s Third Home | ‘tY€™8 Spaces bare. It also not only 


20 Colonial Mirror 

21 Tea Wagor 

22 Telephone Cabinet 

23 Stool for Telephone Cab- 
ine 


24 Manual Training Work 
Bench 


25 Home Worker’s Tool 
Cabinet 


26 Spanish Galleon 
27 Vanity Table 


Coupon 


[E AGE'S |e 
GLUE 


HANDIEST TOOL IN YOUR WORK SHOP 


Look over the contents of LePage’s book and the Job 
Plans available as shown in the column at the left. The 
price of the book is 10 cents. The Job Plans are 10 cents 
each and are for projects requiring more elaborate instruc- 
tions than those shown in the book. In all cases the in- 
struction consists of printed step-by-step directions, di- 
mensions or full-size patterns, and a photograph of the 
finished article. 


Work Shop Book 


Simply use the coupon below, sending it to us with 10 cents 
in coin or stamps, and we will at once send you a copy of 
this latest LePage’s Book, postage paid. 





LePace’s Crart LEAGUE 
719 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or stamps) in 
_ for LePage’s New Third Home Work Shop Book. 
lease send a copy of this book to: 


Please also send the following Job Plans...... (indicate by 
number those you want. See column at left), for each of whic 
I enclose an additional 10 cents. 











alcohol, according to the strength de- 
sired. The latter proportion is quite satis- 
factory. This makes a cheap flux which 
has two great advantages over the regular 
acid solution. It can be applied with 
greater ease to the exact spot on the metal 
which is to be soldered and it will cover 
the area with a thin level coating, which 


performs the office of flux more efficiently, 
but it does not chill the soldering iron as 
much as the other solution. A good test of 
its value may be made by applying the 
solution to a piece of hacksaw blade with- 
out brightening the surface. The solder 
will instantly take hold when applied 
with the soldering iron.—H. CALDWELL. 


To GIVE a weathered surface to new cop- 
per weather vanes, downspouts or other 
exposed copper, scrub the surface with a 
strong solution of caustic soda (in hot 
water) and rinse it thoroughly with cold 
water. Then brush on a solution of 1 Ib. 
powdered sal ammoniac to 5 gals. water. 
Twenty-four hours after this treatment, 
sprinkle the surface with water.—A.E.E. 
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Stationery Cabinet 
Protects Paper 


Y USING the easily made cabinet 
shown, it becomes a simple matter 
to keep stationery clean and where it will 
be readily accessible. Pine or basswood 
can be used in the construction. The top, 
door, and bottom are cut from %-in. stock; 
the back and shelves from %-in. stock; 
and the ends from 34-in. stock. The brads 
used throughout are 34 in. long. 

Two 1-in. brass hinges hold the door in 
place. These are screwed in place with | 
flat-headed screws after recesses have | 
been cut to receive them. The catch used 











The cabinet can be stained to match the desk 
or painted or lacquered any color desired. 


at the top of the door is of the ball and 
socket type. 

The finished cabinet can be stained to 
match the desk or table on which it is to 
rest, or it can be painted or lacquered any 
color to suit individual taste. 

In use, reference books can be arranged 
on top, carbon paper kept on the first shelf, 
writing paper on the second and third 
shelves, and unanswered correspondence 
and envelopes on the lower shelf. 

When the door is open, it rests on the 
1-in. diameter wood knob fastened to its 
front.—R. W. Fow er. 
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Drawings showing construction of the cabinet, 
which can be made of either pine or basswood. 


paper by rubbing with fresh bread. Allow 
the bread to crumble, so that a clean 
surface will be constantly in use against 
the paper. 





Dirt spots can be removed from wall | 
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Places electric drills could never before 
hope to reach . . . jobs consigned forever to 
laborious hand tool work ... are nothing 
to this new wonder tool, the baby of the 
Millers Falls Drill family. Around corners 
or over your head ?— it’s easy with this little 
power tool. It weighs only about-3 pounds 
—snuggles into your hand like a well-bal- 
anced screw driver. Into tight places and 
so-called inaccessible spots? — why this 
handy drill is only 934” overall. 


And yet this Millers Falls $4,” Drill will turn 
out matchless performance. The ball-bear- 
ing motor develops ample power. The 
motor housing is made of “Racolite,” a very 
strong moulded compound, a non-conduc- 
tor of heat and electricity. It develops a no- 
load speed of 3,000 R. P. M. although it will 
be furnished with 2,000 or 1,200 R. P.M. at 
no extra cost. The price of $36.00 includes 


MILLERS FALLS 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 





Electric Drill 


of a 
hundred 
NCW USES 





an auxiliary handlewhich can be clamped 
over the énd of the housing. 


Write now for additional information on 
this new power tool. Use the coupon below. 
Don’t forget either that Millers Falls makes 
a complete line of electric tools — Drills 
from %¢” to 7%", Screw Drivers, Hammers, 
Grinders (both pedestal and bench), Disc- 
Sander, Portable Grinder. Electric Tool 
Catalog No.2 contains complete descrip- 
tions and specifications. Millers Falls Com- 
pany, Millers Falls, Mass. New York: 28 
Warren St., Chicago: 9 So. Clinton St. 
Cable address: MILLERFALL NEW YORK 


v 








Millers Falls Company 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


P. S. 2-30 


Send me additional data on the new %e” drill. 


Name 


Address. 
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Craftsmen, artisans, farmers, mechanics—all who 
use wood in their daily labors or spare-time 
hobbies—are delighted with the sturdy construc- 
tion, splendid efficiency, and moderate cost of this 
Delta equipment. They appreciate keenly in the 
“Handi-Shop” such exclusive constructional fea- 
tures as the Patented Tilting Tables, Automatic- 
ally-Oiled Bronze Bearings, Heavy U-Shaped 
Lathe Bed, and Circular Saw Raising Lever. Send 
coupon for complete description of this remark- 
able workshop. 


New Woodworking Units 


The introduction of the Delta Jointer and Circular 
Saw Units marks a new era in moderate-priced wood- 
working equipment. Now, for the first time, are avail- 
able sturdy, practical machines in compact, convenient 
form at price levels astonishingly low. The combina- 
tion unit affords a compact, convenient arrangement 
which permits sawing and planing in one quick oper- 
ation. Either Jointer or Saw can be operated sepa- 
rately or both together. Welded steel stand of con- 
venient height. All three units are furnished with 
or without motor, as desired. 


10-Day Trial! “*FYms 


Ae eoehate details and full description of the new 1930 

ita line, send coupon for FREE illustrated literature. 
Bee, many items of interest to those who work with wood. 
You will learn, also, how you can try any Delta equipment for 
10 days under actual working conditions at our risk. Choice 
of three convenient payment plans. Mail coupon TODAY! 























New **Delita’’? Moulding Cutter 


)} High speed blades produce 
over 10,000 cuts per minute 
at 3,500 R.P.M. Blades re- 
! quire no individual adjust- 
} ment. Quickly and easily 
1 locked in position. Special 
on ee The individual units are built ruggedly 
the many shapes that can to give years of heavy service. Both in- 

corporate many special features of great 
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be made. value. Furnished with or without motor. 
Cuts Over 50 Moulding Shapes 
DELTA SPECIALTY COMPANY, Dept. B-230 
With Only 4 Sets of Blades Division of “‘Delta Manufacturing Co.” 


1661-67 Holton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
a & © & & o & Please send me FREE, illustrated literature describing 
1930 model “Delta” Woodworking Units, Also details of 
& '<S PAM 10-Day Trial Offer and Easy Payment Plans. (Check spe- 
Se cial information desired. ) 


oO Bont. -Shop 0 Moulding Cutter 
0) 4” Jointer Uni C8” Circular Saw Unit 


CL) Combination rid Jointer and 8” Circular Saw 
CL) I am interested particularly for home use 
(J) I am interested for shop and professional use 


DELTA MANUFACTURING Co. | **"*- 




















1661-67 Holton St. Dept. 8-230 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Refinishing an Auto 
Cheaply with a 
Paint Sprayer 


By Everett EAMES 


it is not difficult to refinish an auto- 

mobile at home. Quick-acting chemi- 
cal paint removers and_ electrically 
operated paint sprayers are rapidly re- 
placing tedious scraping and _ brushing 
operations. 

The cost of a small motor-driven spray- 
ing outfit can be more than saved by 
doing the job in one’s own garage, and 
the outfit remains to become a permanent 
and valuable addition to the home work- 


[«: MODERN methods are employed, 





Cover the motor, wheels, and top with paper or 
old cloths before applying the paint remover. 


shop equipment. Several reliable, rug- 
gedly built outfits are now on the market, 
priced under fifty dollars. 

Although not hard, the work takes 
time—for a novice, about forty hours of 
actual working time. With lacquer fin- 
ishing there is no waiting for paint to 
dry, as one side of the car will dry while 
the other is being sprayed. The car there- 
fore need not be out of commission more 
than a week or ten days, which is about 
the time required by a professional fin- 
ishing shop. 

Before the work is undertaken, the 
following materials should be assembled. 
The quantities listed are sufficient for a 
sedan having a 120-in. wheelbase and 
will cost about twenty dollars. 


3 quarts paint remover 

2 quarts red oxide of iron primer 

2 quarts undercoat (color similar to finish) 

2 quarts finishing lacquer for final gloss 
(sometimes called “retarder thinner’; it 
contains approximately 80 percent thinner 
and 20 percent body material) 

1 gallon lacquer (total for one or more colors) 

5 gallons lacquer thinner 

1 tube glazing putty 

1 gallon high test gasoline 

1 gallon benzol 

1 steel scraper 

2 steel scratch brushes, one 2 by 6 in., and one 
3% by 6 inches 

6 sheets No. 2/0 emery cloth 

6 sheets No. 280 waterproof sandpaper (also 
numbered 8/0) 

6 sheets No. 400 waterproof sandpaper (also 
numbered 10/0) 

2 rolls masking tape (if two colors are to be 
used) 


Sufficient tin to be cut into 3-in. strips for hold- 
ing paper over the windows. 


First, have the running gear washed at 
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Scraping off the old finish. The finish peels 
off easily when softened by the remover. 


a garage under high pressure water and 
specify that the wheels be washed with 
gasoline to remove all grease. Then 
remove all easily detachable accessories, 
plated side lamps, and door handles. 
The engine hood should be taken off and 
used to experiment with; that is, every 
unfamiliar operation should be tried first 
on this part. Cover the wheels, engine, 
tires, and top with paper or rags. 

Proceed to remove the finish as follows: 
Brush a coat of paint remover, on the 
hood and allow it to stand until the finish 
crinkles up; then scrape the loose mate- 
rial off with the steel scraper. As some 
patches will be harder to loosen than 
others, another brushing should be given 
and the remover allowed to stand twenty 
minutes while a part of the body is being 
brushed over. The second treatment will 
loosen all but a few traces of paint in the 
corners and along the edges*of the metal. 
Remove the thoroughly softened residue 
by scrubbing with the larger steel brush. 
Continue this process over all the steel 
parts, not overlooking the underside of 
the hood, but under no circumstances 
allow the remover to come in contact 
with any of the wooden parts. 

All the steel should now be rubbed with 
the emery cloth until bright and clean, 
special attention being given to corners 
around windows and pressed in or raised 
parts of the body and seams which form 
any sort of decoration. 

If the wheels are to be refinished, they 
may be removed and the tires taken off, 
but this is usually done after the body is 
finished, as the process is much simpler. 

Before proceeding further, run the car 
out and sweep up the dried finish scraped 
from the body. Also sweep down the 








Thoroughly clean the body of old paint 
by “scratch brushing”’ it with a wire brush. 
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GOODELL 
PRATT 


» Mr Punch 
The Hole Maker 


This automatic drill carries in 
the handle eight sizes of drill 
points—1/16” to 11/64”. Around 
the top are sample holes showing 
the exact size made by each drill 
point. Pick out the size you 
want, insert it in Mr. Punch’s 
steel jaws, place point where you 
want the hole. You push. He 
twists. In goes the point and— 
presto, you have a clean smooth 
hole in any wood. Also can be 
used in plaster. Remember the 
name when you go into a hard- 
ware store and for your protec- 
tion look for Mr. Punch on the 
green-covered box. 










Putting up 
bath rixtures 

















end 


OTHER GOODELL PRATT 
TOOLS ARE 


Automatic Drills, Automatic Screw Drivers, Breast Drills, 
Bit Braces, Calipers, Electric Drills, Hand Drills, Hack Saw 
Blades, Levels, Micrometers. 


0 acquaint you with GOO DELL- 
PRATT quality, we make this 


ee Remarkable Offer 7 —— 


SEND $1.00 for Handy Pocket Screw Driver Set 













To introduce a sample of Goodell Pratt quality to every tool lover 
in America, we are offering at the special low price of $1.00 this 
handy tool. Ideal for repair work on radios, firearms, clocks, 
household appliances, etc. Contains three screw driver blades and 
reamer. When not in use the chuck and blades are inside as shown. 
Nickel plated handle. Satisfaction unconditionally guaranteed. 
Pin dollar bill to this coupon and send in today. 








GOODELL PRATT CO., GreENFIELD, Mass. 


Attached is one dollar for one of your pocket screw driver sets as 
offered in February Popular Science magazine. 
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STOP THAT 


WITH 
SMOOTH-ON No.1 


You can apply 
Smooth-On withradia- 
tor full or empty, hot 
orcold,withoutremov- 
al from the car and 
without putting inside anything that 
clogs the circulation. 

Merely roll the Smooth-On into a 
stiff putty, press it against and into 
the leak with your thumb or pack it 
into the defect with a knife blade or 
screwdriver, and scrape off the excess. 
The leak will stop instantly, and the 
repair is permanent. For a few cents 
and in a few minutes you will have 
avoided all the delays and expense of 
a professional repair job that couldn’t 
be any better. 

Cracked water jackets. Water jack- 
ets of automobile, stationary or 
marine gas engines which have de- 
veloped long or short cracks or have 
even had pieces broken entirely out 
from freezing can be made thoroughly 
and lastingly serviceable by similar 
repair, or by avplying Smooth-On 
under straps or a plate. 

Smooth-On No. 1 can be used in a 
hundred ways in the household, and 
it often saves from $50.00 to $100.00 
on the first job. 

Keep a can of Smooth-On No. 1 
with your tool kit and some day 
when caught with a repair job you 
will thank yourself for your fore- 
thought. 


SMOOTH-ON MEG. CO. 


Dept. 58 








Jersey City, N. J. 


Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 
7 oz., I-lb. or 5-lb. tins at 
nearest hardware store or if 
necessary direct from us. 


| CREE 


This booklet tells how to stop 
not only water leaks in radiators, 
cracked water jackets and at 
loose hose connections, but also 
how to stop gas leaks from the 
tank, gasoline lines and exhaust 


574 Communipaw Ave. 
————_— 
HOME » Auto | 

REPAIRS 

















Write for system, and oil leaks at gaskets 
and at cracks in crank or gear 
case. It also tells how to make 


FREE BOOK 
a headlight posts, nuts, hub caps 


ee nd bolts and grease cu s stay 
aie LEAKS ight, and shows dozens of simple 
SS money saving Smooth-On repair 


SMOOTHTON jobs. Sent free if you return the 
Ma I coupon. 
Cents ino# 















SMOOTH-ON MBG. CO. Dept. 58, 
574 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Please send the free Smooth-On Repair Book. 


Return this coupon for a 


’ FREE copy of Booklet 
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walls of the garage and remove anything 
that would be injured by spots of lacquer. 
It is not necessary or. desirable to wet 
down the walls or floor as in the case of 
other methods of finishing; in fact, the 
final three coats of lacquer should not be 
sprayed on in rainy or humid weather. 

All the usual precautions should be ob- 
served in regard to fire. There must be 
no smoking nor open flames in the vicin- 
ity of highly volatile liquids, such as the 
gasoline, benzole, and thinner. 

Good ventilation is also essential, for, 
although the fumes of lacquer solvents 
have a pleasant banana odor, continued 
breathing of the atomized material itself 
might cause dizziness to anyone unused 
to it. Keep a window and the main door 
of the garage open unless the breeze is 
too strong. If one is especially sensitive 
to strong fumes, a small respirator, cost- 
ing fifty cents, may be worn while one is 
operating the sprayer. 

The metal must now be made chemi- 
cally clean before it will properly ‘“‘take” 
a coat of primer. To accomplish this, 
first wash the entire surface with high- 
test gasoline, preferably applied with a 
small bristle brush although a cloth will 
do. Follow this with a thorough washing 
with benzole. This will dissolve and 
remove the wax left from the paint re- 
mover. 

Strips of tin cut 3 in. wide should now 
be pushed in around the edges of the 
windows, and newspaper slipped under 
them, so as to cover the glass completely. 


In a following article, Mr. Eames will 
explain the procedure in applying the 
priming, surfacer, and lacquer coats. 


Boring Straight Holes in 
Split Wooden Parts 


OR boring holes in wooden line shaft 

boxes, in wooden split pulleys, or in 
any parts where a true, deep hole is re- 
quired between two pieces of wood, first 
make a pencil guide mark on the abutting 
face of one piece and saw the mark out 
accurately so as to leave a groove about 













SAW CUT IN 
ONE BLOCK 


BORING A Meg" DEEP 


STRAIGHT 
HOLE IN A 
SPLIT BLOCK 











A saw cut is put in one piece, and then both 
parts are clamped in a vise for boring the hole. 


l in. deep extending clear across the 
block, as shown. Clamp the two pieces 
together so that there is no danger of 
their spreading and start the bit in the 
end of the groove. The point of the bit 
will follow the saw cut all the way 
through. I have bored holes 18 in. deep 
in this way.—WILLIAM RENFROW. 








Perfect Screw Points! 


Always look at the point of a bit. If it is clean. 
threaded, sharp and accurate, (as on all genuine 
Russell Jennings bits) it will screw itself firmly 
into the wood and draw the bit after it. That 
makes easy boring. Full name RUSSELL 
JENNINGS is always on the shank. 


The RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. Co., Chester, Cons. 
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FORD TriMotor 
MONOPLANE 












Build MRE 
Model Airplanes 
the IDEAL Way! 


Plans for Build this perfect, 3 
Model Airplanes ft. Flying Model of the 
25¢ each. famous FORD MONO- 
FORD MONOPLANE PLANE in which Comm. 
Fokker Monoplane Byrd flew over the South 











New York-Paris Pole. It is guaranteed 

ane to fly. The ideal Con- 

Curtiss Biplane struction Outfit con- 

DeHAVILLAND tains everything needed; 

Biplane all materials with Plans 

NC-4 Naval and Instructions. Ask 

Seaplane your Model Airplane 

Bleriot, Nieuport dealer, or order direct. 
or Taube Monoplanes 

Cecil Peoli Racer. The price is.......$8.50 


48-page Catalog of Model Airplanes, Parts 
Materials and Supplies for Builders: Sc. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
28 West 19th Street, New York City. 
























PARK 


WOODWORKING MACHINES 
Guaranteed ten years 


Cabinet 
Shop 
Special 
No. 10 
$290 
with Motor 


You ought to have 
this handy Parks in 
your shop. Compact, 
complete machine de- 
signed like a big production outfit at 1/5 the cost. 
Floor space required only 42x72 inches. Does any 
kind of cabinet or joinery work. Write for circular. 

The Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 


4 nowlton St., Cincinnati. 
Canadian Factory: 338 Notre Dome rast Montreal 











FLY THISCOMBAT MONOPLANE 


This realistic copy of a mil- 
pao 4 monoplane is an unu- 





> 


- 


ft. Marki in red and 
blue. Can ‘be built in 2 
- hrs. without tools. Con- 
struction set includes 6-in. 
V, aluminum propeller with 
shaft, 114 in. disc wheels, 


motor and all other 

a other parts, 

with clear directions. Gom- 
00, post- 





plete packed in unbreakable 


set. container, onl 1.00, 

in U.S. and Canada. Order today, giving full address. Satis- 
laction or money refunded. 

The Midiand Medel Works, Chillicothe, Ohio 
( Wacannot make C.O.D. shi; ts. No retail l issued.) 
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| Toy Dancer Follows 
Music Perfectly 





The toy is made to dance by beating time 
on the inside end of the wooden springboard. 


HE toy illustrated, which can be made 

cheaply, will surprise you with its 
lively actions and clog steps. Grown-ups 
as well as children will marvel at the 
realism of this toy dancer. 

The body is made from one piece of 
34-in. gumwood, or any available wood 
will do. It can be sawed out with a coping 
saw and then carved with a sharp pocket- 
knife, giving it a more realistic outline. 

The head is also carved with a knife, 
and its elaborateness depends on the abil- 
ity of the carver. The rest of the pieces 
are made from %-in. wood. 

All joints are made by riveting the two 
pieces together with a cut-off nail. Be 
careful to see that the fit is not too tight. 
In attaching each arm, insert a small 
washer between it and the shoulder in or- 
der that the arms may swing freely. 

When the body is completed, attach a 
piece of 34-in. doweling 18 in. long in the 
middle of the back. 

Procure a strip of hardwood 28 in. long 
and about 3 in. thick; this will act as the 
springboard for our dancer. 

Seat yourself in a chair and insert one 
end of the springboard under one leg (see 
illustration). Take hold of the extreme 
end of the dowel and hold the figure in 
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Details of the various parts that go to make 
up the body of this animated toy dancer. 
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Usea 

for 
Finishing 
For careful, fast work, good carpenters know there isn’t 
a better hammer than a Maydole. Its remarkable hang 
makes every blow fall true and the face and sides have 
just enough crown to prevent marring the wood. 
Head press-forged from the finest tool steel, claws that 
will grip the smallest brad or largest nail, and a handle of 
clear, second growth hickory that’s been air dried for 
years and put into the head ‘‘for keeps,’’—the choice of 


carpenters and skilled cabinet makers for three genera- 
tions. ‘ 


i 





Your dealer carries a com- 
plete stock, ask him to show 
ou the style and weight you 









ike. Write us for a free co y, 
of Pocket Handbook 23 SB 4 
containing many useful 
tables. 





youn HAMME , 
Maydo 
| Hammers 
The David Maydole Hammer Co. --- Norwich, N. Y. 

3556 
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men electrical 


HETHER you are building a radio set 

orinstalling a doorbell, you will find 
the Remington Pocket Knife R4548—the 
Radio-Electrician—the most adaptable bit 
of cutlery you ever owned. For scraping 
wire, stripping insulation, cutting and 
shaping wood, rubber, felt or leather, and 
for driving screws it can’t be beat. 


The blades are made from the highest 
quality of tool steel, forged, tempered and 
hardened to give the longest possible 
service. The cutting blade is hand-honed to 
a razor-edge. The screw-driver 
locks in place by safety-catch. 






See R4548 at 
your dealer's, or 
if he hasn’t it in 
stock, send his name 
and $2.00 and we'll mail 
it to you. Address Rem- 
ington Cutlery Works, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 








REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 











Chemical Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil, write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of 
fun you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 
FREE Catalog 


and Chemcraft Maga- 
zine to every boy who 
writes for it now. Full 
of new ideas and chem- 
ical stunts. Ask for 

urs right aw: e@e 
East Was St. 


Hagerstown, Md. 





ca | ing & CP = OO oe D) 
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THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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position so that its feet will just rest 
lightly on the other end of the spring- 
board. With your right hand beat time 
gently on the springboard. The “dancing 
fool” will keep time perfectly, and by 
beating time to any song you will find 
that he will dance vigorously in per- 
fect rhythm.—Dick HuTCHINSON. 


Sheet Metal Holder Keeps 
Clothespins Handy 


HIS design of a clothespin carrier won 

first prize in the elementary metal 
working division of the shop problem com- 
petition for teachers conducted recently 
by the Educational Department of 
PopuLAR SCIENCE Monti1HLy. The de- 
sign is the work of Mr. W. A. de Vette, 
of the manual training department of the 
Wilson Junior High School, Erie, Pa. 

In an article which accompanied the 
sketches shown, he said: “The carrier 
was designed as a general shop project, 
one of the principal factors being to em- 
body the greatest number of operations 
in a minimum of material. 

“‘The carrier does not require an undue 
amount of time and therefore does not 
give the student’s interest time to lag. 

“The pattern involves in its construc- 
tion not only cutting but folding, hem- 


PERSPECTIVE 
OF CARRIER IN USE 


PUNCH FOR 
*10 WIRE 


CARRIER 
we BAFFLE, |_ REQUIRED 

















J*10 wire “api an We oe £3 
?10 -——10 NS 
HANDLE : 















clw “5 
- §. S.J me 4 ——| 
SIDE, 2 REQUIRED~~ HOOK~ 
: | REQUIRED 
The clothespin carrier in te ond the various 
sheet metal parts needed in the construction. 


ming, punching, soldering, and wire bend- 
ing. 

While it was intended purely as a shop 
problem, there are no doubt many home 
workshop enthusiasts who would like to 
make one of these carriers for part of 
wash-day equipment. 


Leather Strop for Tools 


PIECE of leather glued to the top of 

the oilstone case makes an excellent 
strop for putting the final edge on a tool. It 
is desirable to make a second cover to fit 
over the leather and protect it from the 
dust, if the oilstone is not kept in a dust- 
proof drawer or cabinet. 
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TRUVOLTS= 


~~ t 






Distinctlydifferent air- 
cooled winding gives 
| aw al accuracy and 


panel mounting. 22 sizes— $2.50 ea. 


Fixed types have exclusive sliding clip 
for adjustment of resistance value. 
All usual 


Write Dept. PS2 for TRUVOLT data, 
175 Varick St. New York. N.Y 

















MODEL SHIPS 


Would you like to build a real fine ship model? 
We can supply construction sets 
and all sorts of parts such as semi- 
finished hulls, blocks, deadeyes, 
special flags, anchors, steering 
wheels, capstans, figureheads, blue 
prints, books, etc., for building a 
Flying Cloud, Constitution, Span- 
ish Galleon, Mississippi River 
Steamboat, Sovereign of the Seas, Mayflower, Blue- 
nose, Half Moon and many others. Also special con- 
struction sets for racing sail boats, power boats, 
model steam engines, propellers, ete., and fine 
tools for the model maker. Our large 48-page photo- 
graphically illustrated booklet contains valuable 
information and hints for building ship models in 
addition to prices and full description of the above 
articles. Many people only slightly interested in 
model: have me greatly enthused upon receiving this booklet. 
A cory will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 15 cents [coin preferred). 
Whether you spend your spare time in beliding a ship model for 
pleasure or profit, you will find this work to be the most interesting 
and fascinating hobby in the world. 


Model Ship Supply Co., Dept. S, Mineola, N. Y. 


H&A Jointer 


A ball bearing motor- 
driven equipment of fin- 
est construction and ab- 
solute accuracy for all 
planing. jointing, bevel- 
ng and rabbeting opera- 
tions. Plug into the 
nearest lamp _ socket. 
Reasonably priced. 


wri 
HESTON & ANDERSON, 802 Kirkwood Ave., Fairfield, Ia 




















Do the Finest of Pattern 
or Cabinet Work With This 















Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 
at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 
breed and profit by mew fast sales 
<a, method. L ROCK 
r. SQUAB CO., 616 H St., Melrose 

: Highlands, Massachusetts. Estab- 
lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 





RARE WOODS for Wood Workers 
—necessary when making fine furniture, etc., in the 
home workshop. Our illustrated booklet * Tropical 
Woods” tells the uses of imported woods, including 
Rosewood, Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Ebony, 
bola, Boxwood, Greenheart, etc., all of which and 
many more we supply on mail orders. 

Send $1.00 NOW for this valuable guide. Including 
price list. Money refunded in 10 days if not satisfied. 
Mail Order Department. 

C.H. Pearson & Sons Hardwood Co., Inc. 
91 to 103 21st Street. Brooklyn, N. Y- 








-scre' 
Hollow spindle. 
facing, ring, 
winding, t! 
No. 1 Lathe, piain 
m. tock Meadstock = « -$40.00) 
|. 2 Lathe, back-geared headstock - -------- y 
Complete line of pot om een) equally low prices. Catalog sent free. | 


cutting. 








THE GEROLD COMPANY 
Dept. P. S. 13, 120 Liberty Street, New York 














FORMS TO CAST LEAD SOLDIERS, INDIANS, TRAPPERS, 

Hunters, Wild and Farm Animals. 222 Wonderful “ e to Life’ 

models. Easy and inexpensive to make. I furnish all necessary 
. Send 5c Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Henry C. Schiercke, 1034-72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hints on Remedying 
Sticking Doors 


at the hinge edge? 


[re defect may be the result of 
repeated coats of paint and varnish. 
Inspect the screws of the hinges 
carefully to be sure that they are driven 
home. If the door still gives trouble and 
the width of the crack along the lock 
joint will permit it, loosen the screws in 
the jamb and insert a piece of pasteboard 
between the butt (hinge) plate and the 


{ - gONE GARE cgi 


4 4 







t 





Fig. 1. Sliding a piece of paper back and forth 
in the joint to locate where the door binds. 


jamb. If this does not relieve the annoy- 
ance, proceed as follows: 

Close the door and insert a piece of 
stiff paper in the joint (Fig. 1) as deep as 
the thickness of the door and slide it 
back and forth gently. The places where 
the door binds may thus be located, for the 
paper will move easily until it reaches the 
point of contact between the door and 
the jamb. Do this through the length of 
the joint, noting carefully the - places 
where the paper does not pass. 

Take the door off, place it on the lock 


notched board fixed across a door open- 
ing), and remove the hinges. If available, 
a rough plane should be used to cut 
through the paint, which will dull any 
edge quickly; or a scraper may be used. 
Plane the entire edge to prevent a 
possible repetition of the annoyance, but 
do not disturb the face corner, for this 
will be seen when the door is in its place. 
Note the amount of wood thus removed in 
shavings, and with a sharp chisel cut the 
recesses of the door to receive the butt 





edge (a convenient way to hold it is ina | 


What should be done when a door binds 
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Makes the beard fit for the razor— 
the face Fit for the day! 


Fit for the razor— 


Yes, a beard softened thoroughly . . . . every hair of it. The 
skin prepared. ... completely. For the Williams lather is 
lather for the skin as well as for the beard. Rising quickly. 
Cool as morning. Mild as real Cream. 


Fit for the day— 


Yes, the Williams shave is an all day shave. Beard cut close. 
Pores cleansed. Tissues freshened. Williams makes your face 
look well groomed and Fic! 


Product of 90 years of spe- 

cialized study. Pure. With 

no touch of doubtful dye. 

Good in any water. Good 

in any weather. Good for 

any skin. Why shouldn’t the 

drug clerk say: “Oh, yes, some- 

times they change .... but they 
all come back to Williams.” 

2 2 @ 

Then Aqua Velva— for after-shaving. 

Scientifically blended to give proper 
care to the newly shaven skin. 









2 4 4 
Perhaps you'd like the novelty of Williams 
Shaving Liquid. Very new. Ask your dealer. 


4 THE J, B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
J GLASTONBURY, CONN.—MONTREAL, CANADA 


7 
Just notice the tine skins of men who use 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Nand him Ahi! 

¢ 
If you know a man who brings home a hand 
like this every night, you can do him a good 
turn—and make his wife happy, too—by tell- 
ing him about Lava Soap. Tell him that Lava’s 
rich lather is filled with Italian pumice that’s 
ground as fine as flour. It gets the grimiest 
hands clean in 58 seconds, without hurting the 
skin. And tell him that Lava works fast even 
in cold or very hard water. 


Sange Le fave Soap Man 


A big cake of Lava Soap costs only a dime (or 
5 cents for the medium size cake) at any 
grocery or drug store. But if you want to try 
it first at my expense, mail this coupon. 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. X-230 
Cincinnati, O. 

George: Send mea free sample cake of 
Lava Soap. 
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WeShip On Approval 


and 30 days’ trial 
direct from our fac- 


X] A 

NN 
tory. Select from 44 \ 

\\ 


\ 


Hy 
\ 
styles, colors and sizes. \ 


Save 10710525 tro scant Ses 


selling expenses enter into the cost and sell- 
ing soaps of these bicycles. Factory-to-Rider saves 
you big money and assures you service. 


EASY PAYMENTS if desired. Only$5down. 


Weallow 30 days for trial and test. Ifitdoesnotsuit-re- 
turn at ourexpense. Do business direct with mak- 
ers of Ranger-—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles, 


TIRES, (ons Sires Poems nd Sm 


RADIO — Musical Instruments. Complete 
line—exceptional prices and terms. Please mention 
which catalog you wish. 


Virite today marvelous new 








| 








plates that much deeper. Reset the butt 
plates and rehang the door. 


How is binding at the lock edge re- 
lieved? 


Note the amount of wood that prevents 
the door from closing and compare it with 
the hinge joint of the door. A good crafts- 
man seldom planes the front edge of a 


door because it involves removing the | 


lock, setting it deeper, and changing the 
latch and bolt openings and the face 
trimmings. To avoid the conspicuous de- 
facement of the door resulting from both 
these processes, take it down, remove the 
hinges, and plane the hinge edge for 
the entire length, fitting it carefully to 
the jamb. Plane only enough to allow the 
door to enter the jamb with a close fit. 
Sink the hinges a distance equal to the 
wood planed away. Be sure the back 
edge is planed a little under—that is 
on a slight bevel 
—to avoid hinge 
binding. Finish the 
raw wood to match 
the other surfaces 
of the door. 


CARDBOARD 


If a door is so 
loose that a latch 
will not catch in 
the striker, what 
should be done? 


Although this is 
not a question of 
binding, it requires 
a word of explana- 
tion. If cardboard under the hinges will 
not push the doorover enough to make the 
latch engage the strike plate, the latter 
may be built out to receive the latch by 





Fig. 2. Striker plate 
built out with card- 
board to receive latch. 


_ fitting a piece of heavy cardboard or wood 


behind it as in Fig. 2. Drive longer 
screws into the jamb to hold the striker in 
place. This method, although effective, 
looks like a makeshift, because no door 
should fit so poorly as to require the strike 
plate to be backed out. 


When the latch or bolt will not enter 
the strike plate, what is the remedy? 


One method is to remove the striker 
and file the openings on either the top or 
bottom. Another is to remove the plate, 
cut the recess in the wood longer, and 
reset the plate higher or lower to allow 
the latch and bolt of the lock to engage 
properly. The small recess above or be- 
low the plate can be filléd with a plastic 
wood composition.—C. A. K. 





Coming Features 


How to Construct an Outboard 
Motor Boat 


Wiring a Private Garage 
Making Molds in Plaster of Paris 
A Sole Leather Jewel Box 
Wire asan Aid in the Machine Shop 


Building a Model of the Famous 
Ferdinand Schulz Glider 


The Lathe—Its Care and Use 
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Drive Machines 
Out of the Rut 


\petin-ROOT 





Small Re-set 
Ratchet Counter 
Counts one for | 
each stroke of 


the press. Price, 
$6.00 (list). 





THE common run of machines 
make commonplace records. But 
see those records on Veeder Count- 
ers, and you see the place for im- 
provement! 


You promptly see the improvement regis- 
ter, by closer watch of the running. 


You get new “leads” to improved design, 
from the records of production-gains on 
Veeder-Root Counters. Write for new 





Catalogue. 
Noodou- ROO INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
a a 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: WRITB OR PHONED 
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It “Taxies” — ** Takes 
Off’—Flies! 


Boys! Picture a great Airplane roari 
down the runway—faster—faster—faster 
Then, Z-O-O-M and she’s up in the air. 
What a thrill! Well—now you can have a 
toy plane that has precisel the same 
flight action. The new Kingsbury *’ ‘Silver 
Arrow” “‘taxies’ over the ground ‘‘takes 
off” and flies. Not a construction toy, but a 
fully built plane. A few moments to as- 
semble and she’s ready for flight. 
and body of light Balsa wood, 
with aluminum; aluminum propeiiss: power- 
ful elastic motor, Model 21, Cabin Type. 
22 in. wing spread, $2.50. Racing Model 
. wing spread, $1; No. 2, 26 in. 


No. 1, 18 in 
wing spread $2.0 Jest of Miss. $2.75— 
$1. 10--$2,20). Look for them 


at your 
dealers. If not in stock we will ship direct. 


KINGSBURY MFG. CO. 
107B Myrtle St. Keene, N. H. 


KINGSBURY 2x: TOYS 


Send 10c for loon” tire of 
this Eraser! eraser rubber. 
A_ steel disc Set four, 35c. 
wheel from a OY CAT- 
Kingsbury Toy LOGUE 
with a “bal- REE. 














SEND NO MONEY! 


oe 
All late models somanetey 


refinished brand new 

ten no 

log shows actual machi full 

our direct-to-you pay- 

ment plan and 10 day free trial offer. 
values—send at once 


waranteed for 
Free 


international Typewriter Exch., 


costu 
effec 
the 
reall: 
allov 
scen 
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by 2 
ft. 4 
in., | 
trav 
assel 
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box. 
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Complete Miniature 
Stage and Scenes 


MINIATURE stage, besides being a 
plaything for children, is of value to 
anyone, young or mature, who is inter- 
ested in marionettes or who is a student of 
costuming, dramatic grouping, or scenic 
effects. As the scale is an inch to a foot, 
the stage illustrated is large enough for 
really worth while presentations and 
allows ample room for properties and 
scenery constructed upon the same scale. 
Make the bottom of the box 34 by 2034 
in. by 3 ft. 4in., the two ends 34 by 21% | 
by 20 in., and the back 34 by 22 in. by 3 | 
ft.4in. The lintel C, 34 by 8 in. by 3 ft. 4 
in., is shaped as shown. The two archi- | 
traves D, 34 by 4 by 14 in., and C may be 
assembled with sixpenny finishing nails; 
note that D is flush with the bottom of the 
box. Make two bases E, 74 by 1% by 4 
in., two pilasters F, 34 by 3 by 12 in., one 
‘lintel G, 34 by 8 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. shaped 
as shown, two capitals H, % by 7 by 4 
in., and four blocks J, 4 by % by 2 in. 
The cap K, 34 by 134 in., and scotia Lare 
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ATKINS 






sVERG AWS 


3 





for YOUR Home 
WORKSHOP 





to Cut with these Saws 


You'll never know how much 
real fun you can have in cutting 
wood or metal, until you do it with 
an ATKINS Silver Steel Saw. Then 
you'll realize why “‘ATKINS”’ are 
the favorite saws with home crafts- 
men everywhere—just as they are 
with the finest mechanics, factories 
and mills, the world 
over. 

For cutting metal, 
the New ATKINS’Sil- 
ver Steel Blue-End 
Hack Saw Blades win 
every time. They cut 
TWICE as fast, and 
last SIX times as long 
as any other blades 
you've used. 

For cutting wood, 
there’s a full line of 
ATKINS Saws, headed 
by the famous ‘*400"’ 
Hand Saws. The Sil- 
ver Steel blade has 
keener teeth and stays 
sharp longer; two-way 
Taper Grinding makes 


it run true, and cut 





with amazing ease; Perfection Han- 
dle eliminates all wrist strain. 
Made in cross-cut or rip types. 
Dozens of other popular ATKINS 
Hand Saws, including the ‘‘Junior 
Mechanic”’ for boys. 

For peer sawing, ATKINS Cir- 
cular Saws fit any outfit and do 
better work. Types for 
cross-cutting, ripping, miter- 
ing; or combination saws to 
do all three. Dado Heads for 
cutting grooves quicker! 
Band Saws for fine, fast saw- 
ing! All sizes! 

Whatever other cutting 
tools you need—Back Saws, 
Coping Saws, Compass Saws, 
Cabinet Scrapers, Files, 
Grinding Wheels, Saw Filers, 


Saw Sets, etc.—ask for 
“ATKINS,” at your Hard- 
ware Store. 
Four Saw 
© Booklets 
FREE 


Use the coupon below to 
get four booklets of real eo 
to every tool user. They tell 
how to buy, use and care for 
saws. 








*e, 
E. C. ATKINS & CO. “so, WIN ~ .00 
Est. 1857 4285S. Illinois Se. "te, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. %, 


%, 











Send me Free Booklets,‘*Saw Sense,"’ 0 “Saws %, We pay $z0 monthly 
in The Home,” 1 “Dado Heads," 0) “Circular %, for best photo of a 
Saws"’ (1); also details of your offer to pay $10 for “, Home Work- 
best photo of a home workshop each month. *, shop, or Saws 

“, in use, 

*e, 
Dimensions of stage and plans showing posi- CN STOO Te ee ee ee re ht ee 
tions of the wings, flies, curtain, and back drop. My Dealer is.... ee rr NTT ee | 








© This seal on an advertisement in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY signifies the approval of the INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS. See page 8. 
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Here itis! The Complete Handbook 
Jor Everyone who wants to 


Get into Aviation 


Now, for the first time, the whole subject of aviation is cov- 
ered thoroughly in one profusely illustrated handbook—an 
encyclopedia of flying—a complete exposition of 
planes, their construction, equipment, and 
operation, presented simply and clearly 

‘ for the beginner. If you want to 

~~ ite get in START NOW—This is 
\\\W the day of golden oppor- 

tunity. If you want to 
succeed START RIGHT 
—by equipping your- 
self with The Indis- 
pensable Guide Book 
for Everyone Who 









The . Wants to Fly. 

















Edited by 
Lieut. Commander John W. Iseman, U.S.N.R. Over 600 pages, 150 
f illustrations includ- 
Commander Iseman has more than 5,000 flying hours to ing diagrams, draw- 
his credit. Additional contributors are Col. N. J. Boots, ings, and photo- 
General Supt., Roosevelt Field; Merwin M. Peake, Cur- graphs. Flexible 
tiss Flying Service; G. B. Speir, Curtiss Engineer; J. D. Bound in Hand- 
Peace, Jr., Specialist in Instruments; Otto H. Lunde, book style—gold 
Fairchild engineer; Lieut. Assen Jordanoff, veteran pilot; edges. 
Travis Hoke, authority on meteorology. 





A Complete Ground Course for Beginners 
In a Single Handy Volume 


““How can I get into aviation ?’’ many men are asking. ‘‘And what must I 
know before I can take flying lessons?’’ This great new book is the 
answer to both questions. Ina clear, thorough, and practical way it com- 
pletely explains all of the things the beginner must become familiar 
with—it offers the background needed by the man who wants to fly—it 
presents the knowledge he must have of planes, motors, and instru- 
ments; of the theory and practice of flight; of license regulations, air 
traffic rules, and the requirements of commercial aviation. 





? 4 Carefully Graded Chapters on Airplane 


Construction, Equipment, 


and Control 
Opportunities in Aviation Power Plants 
The Business of Flying The Manufacture of Engines 
License Requirements Instruments 
Qualifications for Flying Elementary Airplane Design 
Training to Be an Aviator Materials and eir Properties 
Your Background of Knowledge Wings and “Props” 


Aviation Schools and Flying Clubs Wind and Weather 
How to Get the Most Out ofa Flying How a Pilot } eee His Plane 
y 


Course Learning to 
Your First Outfit Advanced Flying 
Standard Airplanes, Seaplanes, and Laying an Air Course 
Amphibians Air Traffic 
The Construction of Planes The Laws of Aviation 


FREE EXAMINATION 





We offer to send the book to you for ten ee ee ee ee ae 


days’ examination. Within that period you FREE Examination Form 





may os and ous aatting: Our un- ; i 
usual manufacturing facilities together i tshi ; a 
with the large edition itis possibleto make 4 Los wear ogy yg a , P. 8. 2-30 1 
of a book in such great demand, enable us 1 - 1 
to place the low price of $5.00 on this book. i Please send meacopy of The Aviation Manual. 4 
NO MONEY IS REQUIRED until you 8 Within ten days of receipt {I will either return the 4 
have examined the book itself. Send the 4 book or remit $5.00. 1 
coupon. ' 1 
si oe i Le CEE TRC SAR ee Meee: IED i 

Popular Science Publishing ' ° 
Co ! Address .... t 

+ 1 : 1 

381 Fourth Ave. New York ; City & State... ....... ‘ 
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both placed on the front and ends and 
have mitered corners. Also, 34 by 1% in. 
pieces of about the same length should 
be fastened to the bottom as at M. Small 
electric bulbs may be placed here for foot- 
lights, if desired. 

The drop curtain may be a window 
shade, with the roller cut to 36 in. wide 
and the fixtures placed at N. Fasten 
cords to each end of the lower edge of the 
curtain, and pass them through the floor 
and pulleys O and through a screw eye at 
P at the back of the stage. Place %-in. 
dowels at Q and make six wing guides R. 

One set of scenic backs will consist of 
the following: six wings of heavy paste- 
board 5 by 18% in., with the edges cut to 
suit the set; and four metal 34-in. rods S, 
three of which will support the cloth or 
paper flies 5 in. wide and 2 ft. 11 in. long— 
each of these must have a casing sewn at 
the top to receive the rod S. The back- 
ground drop is 2 ft. 11 in. long and covers 
the entire back. The rods may be with- 
drawn and used for as many sets as de- 
sired. 

The stage front and ends offer opportu- 
nities for as elaborate gesso or plastic orna- 
mentation and decorative treatment as 
desired. 


Handy Wooden Stand Keeps 
Women’s Hats in Shape 


pte hat trees are used in 
department stores not only as 
exhibition stands but also to preserve the 
shapes of the hats. These little stands 
conform to the rounded shape of the. 
crown and hold the brim out of contact 
with the shelf. 
As will be noted from the sketch and 

photo, these trees are simple in con- 





The stand holds the hat free of the shelf. 


struction and can be put together in a 

few minutes. The pedestal is made of 

soft pine, allowing nails to be driven into 

it Page 1 we 

~-——5"pia——s} 3 ends should be 

aA squared off in a 

‘ ' miter box. Tack a 

: layer of old velvet 

or felt over the top 

y and paint the 

y, lower parts white 

or cfeam color. 

By making a 

set of these useful 

hat stands for 

your wife’s closet, 

4 you can improve 

{ ] = — < 
P =, the upper she 

| f_} and oleeabl in pre- 

t 6x@'7 serving the shape 

Soft pine can be used of her hats.—E. E. 

for all of the parts. EAMES. 
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1 OR 1's ROUND OR OCTAGONAL 
TACK OLD VELVET OR FELT 
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Home Workshop 
Chemistry 


Simple Formulas that 
mM, Will Save Time 
<=e—- and Money 








sons why the amateur painter 

should learn a few simple tests for 
paints, even though carrying them out 
may require a little more care and trouble 
than just stirring up the mixture in the 
can and applying it. The first reason is 
that a knowledge of these tests puts a 
man in a position to recognize good paint 
from bad and to be a discriminating pur- 
chaser. Secondly, there is a trick in 
matching colors and surface gloss which 
the handy man should know if he is going 


[sos are at least three good rea- 





Testing for the presence of lead oxide in a 
paint by the use of the hydrogen sulphide jar. 


to paint over some repair job which he 
has just made, and mix up a small batch 
of paint to match the main color. Lastly, 
when working with light colored tints, 
it is often well to test for that special 
white pigment which, in certain uses, 
gradually changes to a gray or even to an 
inky black. The methods of testing paints 
given below are used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment chemists. 

A good ready-mixed paint is one that 
has been well ground and that can be 
readily mixed to a smooth brushing con- 
sistency with a paddle. It should dry 
within 18 hours to a full oil gloss, with- 
out sagging, streaking, running, or chalk- 
ing. The weight per gallon of a ready- 
mixed red, green, or white paint of good 
body should be at least 12 Ib., and of a 
black paint at least 9 Ib. 

The tests for fineness, drying, and film 
characteristics are made in the following 
way: Using a good grade of brush, paint 
two or three clean, dry, 4 by 5 in. tin 
panels. Note whether the sample works 
well under the brush and has good “hid- 
ing power.” Examine the wet film from 
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SPORT OFA 
THOUSAND 


THRILLS 


























der instant control 
—speed that leaves the 
car-parades behind — light- 
ning response to throttle and 
brakes — these are just a few of the 
thousand thrills of motorcycling. Ask any 
Harley-Davidson rider —he’'ll tell you of 
dozens more. And they are all yours at 
low cost, in-a Harley-Davidson “45” — 
the wonderful Twin at a popular price. 


Let your dealer show you the 1930 fea- 
tures of this motorcycle — try the com- 
fortable, low-swung saddle — get the 
“feel” of this wonder Twin. Ask about 
his Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. 


Mail the Coupon! 


for literature showing our full line of 


Singles, Twins, and Sidecars. Motorcycle 
prices range from $235 f. o. b. factory. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. P. S., Milwaukee, Wis. Name 








Interested in your motorcycles. 
Send literature. 


Address 








My age is [) 16-19 years, [) 20-30 years, [] 31 years and up, [) under 16 years. Check your age group. 


= 
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Enjoy Building Things With This Handi Bench 


Enjoy happy and profitable hours building handsome things for your wife, mother or the kiddies with this 
Boice-Crane home workshop that is just like a big woodworking plant. Connect to lamp socket and start 


work, 
Turn Your Idle Hours Into Gold 


Have a woodworking plant of your own on a production basis. Use your spare time. 
You'll be delighted with the variety of accurate, intricate work that you can do on this 
Boice-Crane Handi Bench. The profits which will come from such a small investment 
and a few enjoyable hours will amaze you. 


Boice-Crane Handi Bench No. 5 


As illustrated below, consists of five powerful, individual ma- 
chines (# 12-inch Handi Band Saw, 7 x 40-inch Handi Lathe,’4-inch 
Handi Jointer, Universal Jig Saw, Universal Handi Saw), two 
ts H. P. Motors and a3 x 8-foot Bench with legs. $204. 85 
Price complete 
Handi Bench No.3 same as above but on 3 x 6-foot Bench, 
emeedernnde-pierrretsrppppin Me 
Any machine can be bought separately at any time. 
Send 10 cents for 80-page catalog describing these Handi 
Benches, other Boice-Crane Machines and Easy Pay Plan 





New 6-inch Handi- 
Jointer now ready 
for salivary. Wt. 
100 Ibs. Construct- 
ed like our other 
well known jointers 
and moderately 
priced at 


$75.00 




















W. B. & J. E. BOICE 
Dept. P. S.-2F 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


J USANDS of boys made 
[i happy with ay thts ws wonderful ° Zi ip. -Zip 
scien and aon on 

made. = 


rts Jou ae ~~ ting an 

q Zip shooter with D plenty 

of pep anc rand nd torcen 4?, from Genlss happens not 

to have them, ord ri rom us. Zip-Zip shooter 
85c or three for $1.00 


send stamps, a or 
money order. 
AUTOMATIC 
RUBBER CO. 
Columbia, S.C. BE cs 


A definite program for getting ahead 
financially will be found on page four 
of this issue. 























The Home Workshop 
For Quality Work 


The Ar-Con Utilitool workshop is 
designed and built to provide the 
power, strength and accuracy essential 

to quality workmanship. The motor, 

for instance, is of the superefficient 
repulsion-induction type, ball-bearing 

and delivers full !4 H.P. at 1750 r.p.m. 

And all other units are built to the 
same high standards of quality in 
material and workmanship. What- | 
ever the operation—turning, rip or 
crosscut sawing, scroll sawing, sand- 
ing, grinding, buffing, drilling—you 

can depend on Ar-Con Utilitool units 
always. 

Free Trial! Easy Terms! 
Write for fully illustrated circular, 
together with details of 10-day trial 
offer and liberal time payments 
applying to complete outfit or any 
unit or combination of units you may 
desire. 


THE AR-CON TOOL COMPANY 


500 Fassett Street = Toledo, Ohio 
—E 


AIR=CON 


KiNG OF THEM ALL 





Lifetime of 7 


Rich Wholesome 
Jo 





NTIL you learn to ply, syoul have no idea of the rich 
joy, the vibrant big money that lie in the 
nome of music. ‘And % until you actually try out the 
penge n mp tree oy in your own home, you have no 
idea how easy this fascinating instrument is to play! 


Just think! No tiresome practice. No finger or lip 
exercises. No teacher. On the first day you play sim- 
ple melodies. Soon you thrill friends and family with 
snappy fox trots, dreamy waltzes, Before you realize 
it, you are ready to appear in public. Xylorimbists are 

ways in demand. of any dl the spice of 
any band or orchestra. “$b to $25 fora night of ° play!’’ 


BIG BOOK FREE—Deagan Xylorimbas are sold 
on a 5-day FREE TRIAL basis. Models to suit every 
pocketbook, Leen my A easy terms. You owe it to 
yourself to write today for the BiG FREE Book. No 
cost or obligation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon. 


— ee ee ee eae 


J. C. Deagan, Inc., Dept. 1652 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 
Please send me full details of the te ha tn — offer and 
easy payment plan of the Deagan Xy 














Name 





THE 
| Address 
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an angle. A poorly ground pigment be- 
trays its presence by particles and specks 
which give a rough appearance to the 
surface. Leave the panels in a vertical 
position in a well ventilated room for 
18 hours. At the end of this time a good 
paint should be fully dry and have q 
smooth, glossy surface, free from defects. 

In matching colors and gloss, one of 
the two paints is brushed on one half of 
a4 by 5 in. glass panel, while the other is 
brushed on the other half. The panel is 
then reversed and the shades compared 
as seen through the glass. This way of 
matching colors avoids ‘any optical illu- 
sion due to physical differences in the 
surface of the films. Allow the panel to 
dry for 18 hours and then compare both 
sides at such an angle as will give a good 
reflection of light from the surface of the 
paints. The films should have the same 
degree of gloss to be considered a match, 

The exasperating habit of blackening 
when exposed in a kitchen, bathroom, or 





By coating tin panels, paints can easily be ex- 
amined for drying qualities and hiding powers. 


even an outside wall if exposed to sul- 
phur fumes, which characterize some 
light colored paints, is due to a chemical 
change in the white lead pigment and can 
be avoided by a simple test for lead in the 
paint followed by a substitution of some 
other brand if the test is positive. 

To test for lead apply the paint to two 
1 by 2 in. tin panels. The next step is to 
make hydrogen sulphide, which is the 
form of sulphur which blackens lead 
paint. This can be done conveniently by 
placing about one tablespoonful of 
either dry lithopone, ultramarine blue 
pigment, or ordinary “bluine” washing 
compound (or any other dry sulphide) in 
the bottom of a quart mason fruit jar and 
adding a tablespoonful of water and a 
similar amount of muriatic acid or oil of 
vitriol. When the gas starts bubbling off 
suspend one of the small paint panels by a 
thread inside the jar, out of reach of the 
liquid in the bottom. Stopper the jar so 
that the gas can have p‘enty of opportu- 
nity to attack the paint. The other panel 
should be placed in a sulphide-free room. 
At the end of 18 hours, open the jar and 
compare the panel with the other one. 
The panel which was in the jar should 
not be darker than the one not so exposed, 
if the paint is to be used in a kitchen or 
bathroom. 

White lead, or a mixed paint containing 
it, can be mixed with all common pig- 
ments except tithopone, zinc sulphide, 
and ultramarine blue, for when put in 
contact with these it darkens and becomes 
dirty looking —W. H. HAMmonp. 
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Two Block Puzzles 
That Test Skill 


OW well can you solve block puzzles? 

The two illustrated below are easy 

to make and will perhaps give you a sur- 
prise in working out the solutions. 

The wood used can be either 4 or 34 
in. square, and dimensions for both sizes 
are given. If the two puzzles are cut from 
the same stock one set should be marked 
in some unmistakable way. 

The pieces can be cut from heavy card- 
board, if preferred, but the cardboard 
must be the same on both sides, as some 


ae 
0 


| 
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The pieces can be cut from either 14- or 34-in. 
stock. The size of letter varies accordingly. 












































Sizes for Letter Puzzle 
| ro, ict, Kh 
| 1 to 11 1 in. 11% in. 
12 to 13 7% in. 15 in. 
14 1% in. 17% in. 
15,17,20,21 % in. on 34 in. on 
short side short side 
16 134 in. 256 in. 
18 Ie in. 1% in. 
19 y in. 44 in. 
22 13% in. 13% in. 
23 1 in. on 11% in. on 
long side long side 
| 24 11% in. to 17% in. to 
| point B point B 
25 ¥ in. on 34 in. on 
| long side long side 
Point B on No. 24 is cut at C, which is 
% in. or 15g in. from D. Point A is ¥y in. 
off center for 14-in. stock, and 3¢ in. for 
34-in. stock. 





of the pieces have to be reversed after 
being cut. Number each piece as indi- 
cated. 

If wood is used, be sure that the cuts 
are marked correctly, both in respect to 
length and position. This applies especial- 
ly to pieces 9 and 24 in the P. S. M. 
puzzle. Point X in block 9 must be 
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How the parts for forming the square puzzle are 
laid out and cut from either 14- or %-in. stock. 



































ORDINARY LATHER 


Thislather-picture‘greatly 


magnified) of ordinary 
shaving cream shows how 
large, air-filled bubbles fail 
to get down to the base of 
the beard; and how they 
hold air, instead of water, 
against the whiskers. 











COLGATE LATHER 


This picture of Colgate 
lather shows how myriads 
of tiny, moisture-laden 
bubbles hold water, notair, 
in direct contact with the 
base of the beard, thus 
softening every whisker 
right where the razor 
works, 
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\nall-bubble 


lather 


... Méans a 
longer-lasting shave 


. «+ because small bubbles go down to 
the base of the beard . . . soften each 
whisker right at the skin line ... your 
shave is closer, lasts longer. 


= is no mystery about why Colgate shaves 
last longer. They are closer shaves . . . that’s 
all! And the reason they are closer is simply that 
Colgate lather is composed of small bubbles that 
carry large quantities of water down to the base 
of the beard ... vastly different from the large, air- 
filled bubbles found in ordinary shaving cream. 
The moment you lather up with Colgate’s, here 
is what happens: 

].—The soap in the lather breaks up the oil film 
thatcoverseach hair. 2—Billions of tiny, moisture- 
laden bubbles seep down through your beard... 
crowd around each whisker . . . soak it soft with 
water. 

Instantly your beard gets moist and pliable . . . 
easier to cut ... scientifically softened right down 
at the base .. . ready for your razor. 

A comparative test is easy—just mail the coupon 
now. We will send, also, a sample of After-Shave, 
a new lotion. . . refreshing, delightful . . . the 
perfect shave finale. 


pe a om om a a ae 62 ee —_— eae ee ee 


1 
COLGATE, Dept.M-719 P.O. Box 375, ] 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City j 
Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle of “ After-Shave.” } 





Name 
Address 





State 


a «= au au ae ae ee ee owe ow ow ow ow oe ow ow os oe 
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NO \\) -—= Ne an centered after cutting off piece 8A. Glue Dec 

tS. 3A to 3 and 8A to 8 as shown, and be 
careful to see that the joints are smooth H 

m and square. 

O VW N A The '4-in. stock makes ail letters 214 in, ] 

high—letters P and S are 1% in. wide 

and M is 2 in. wide. 

PI A NER The 34-in. stock makes all letters 334 Y 
in. high-—letters P and S are 21% in. wide, cc 
and M is 3 in. wide. the de 

° The answers to these two puzzles realist 
Price $ 00 will be published next month together easily. 
C with two more skill-testing puzzle prob- Tro 
omplete lems.—Eric B. RoBERTs. artific 
HE “Driver Jointer is sturdily constructed and designed for “DRIVER” Tools f the 
accurate, high speed work. At 5000 R.P.M. it removes 4” of Sold Nationwide 0 
stock 4” wide at each cut, leaving a smooth, level surface. The Thr h the Foll: body | 
materials used in its construction suggest a much more expensive oug 1 e Following _ ‘“ 
machine. The base, table, fence and guard are of close grained cast Retail Outlets: W rench Extension for ance. 
iron, blades are high carbon steel and the cutter head a non-shatterable 2 d 
alloy. Every known safety feature is incor- Chain Stores: U He Vv Work pose 
: rated in it, the latest type round cutter W.T.G c se on avy : nitat 
a} ~ La peed ie used and a swinging guard actuated w-s “isant So. imi a 
a ° er y a coil spring covers e 7 &W.G d Co. | *,° . J ivin 
$1.00 Each! This planer can be used with power tools of Schulte- United, Inc. HILE it Is usually bad policy to use Te 
uit with all other | other manufacture provided a pulley with 2° McLellan Stores too much force in applying a wrench 
=tethn, bench com, fe gs wagers lah ted ilies Green Stores on nuts, it is occasionally necessary to made 
—————— eh egatadiaes pull nuts exceedingly tight. Cases in _ 
polishing head — the rr Mail Order: point are bolts for holding tools in stamp- f 
planer can be bought ARR NTED Sears, Roebuck & Co * . : ' 
spart ate time, at our | — Chicago. Illinois and ing machines, draw rods for pulling bush- 
. imuit. - . . . i 
Your local dealer will | “pave Darin se seeshnemnen ings into place, or for loosening nuts that 
cular aiving ay om Also sold by thousands of have rusted. te 
jain. department stores and ‘ : i 
hardware dealers. Rather than use a pipe over the wrench, 
or put a pipe wrench on a finished nut, it 
WALKER-TURNER CO., INC. Manufacturers, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY % - Peron’ | oo 
APPROVED BY POPULAR SCIENCE INSTITUTE is better to make an extension for an ie 








ordinary open-ended wrench such as is 





















































































1 | ““Five-in-One” Slide Rule} | Shown in the illustration. This can be 
| ie rig, Blower’ & beim, Polymet- made of % by 1% in. flat steel for the 
Electric Drill © } Thtract’ multiply and divideany cos: | | COMmon sizes of wrench. The hooks are . 
\ in. Steel Chuck, key operated mixed. t ibs nd deci ils Gives forge-welded on. Th 
. ° ‘ . | e! wer, . . . 
Universal Motor. A sturdy tool for wood or metal, Fully and Tangents. Made of aluminum with By varying the proportions, the exten- = 
ro scales on white celluloid. Size 4 in. Ap- - ¢ - 
guaranteed. Postage paid. proved and adopted by colleges: Price sion can be made to fit any reasonable size 
GEO. M. STUDEBAKER, Jr., D, South Bend, Ind. | Boe extra, Sent €:0,D if desired, Cate of wrench. fine 
512 Citizens Bank Building CO.. Stuart. Florida need 
-_- — | The extension can be made tion. 
GEARS | TOOL CHESTS in any reasonable a imité 
For Toolmakers body 
yt eed acess, scoragees ree and Machinists —— tape 
rings, exible couplings ulleys, etc. é 2 
—e = is carried nour ~po stock. Save their cost by ber ] 
Sead us your tlur-prints and inquiries. saving secls from lose > and 
an aie . + for code entates. V2 x12 STEEL form 
icago Gear Orks, 
769-773 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. “S74 Coumpia St, fly. 
‘on, Ohio. T 
A definite program for getting ahead cartion ©2 1 in 
financially will be found on page WRENCH {CK type 
four of this issue. SECTION A- turn 
clip] 
. * oa B 
Hints on Applying Paint ing: 
on Metal Surfaces ina 
or the Home,Workshop, , , as t 
or Manual lraining UTTERS, downspouts, and the like tot 
Wiz this 600 Ib, capacity should not be painted until particular silk 
oo soe a care has been taken to remove all rust, sho: 
outs and avold ‘planing or scale, and dirt with a wire brush, putty T 
susatine eeio= loves upeie- knife, and sandpaper, and by scrubbing rub 
be box: straighten or B~— with kerosene, if ponaney. _” nec hoo 
Hs Nee io cabinets, tant to remove all rust; for rust, even i free 
ey gama painted over, will eat its way through the I 
ac paint. pre 
the Box” oa) ; 
e x For the priming coat on new metal wit 
— apap eae surfaces, it is best to use red lead or some fea’ 
in _—— = train- : other metal protective paint. For the I 
tien ee pe 1 re following coats, regular house paint of she 
waToHeTen, white gold the desired color may be used. : pla 
Its is todemonstrate and advertise the exclu Five: frsoneca:. . ems ras b prade 1 New galvanized iron and tin is always ba 
sive i purpon ety featese of the visible screw and power of | § Nine fics oieseds, 33: f Enraree — covered with a greasy film, to which car 
oo wi sent you pre- Pass Inspection ° 2 f 
paid for 85 cents—Canada 45 cents. Money peated Eaeed mete 992. Er ala Poal- $55 paint will not adhere properly. The sur wa 
without question and instantly if not satisfied. 8. Gold filled 26. ih s $ face should be washed thoroughly with / 
S sb hoursone wiading. Geld Alled 26-Yr. Agi, 55 * hich will this oil b- 
ee Gatti ae rae Same’ Aad $50 vinegar, W ich Wlil remove IS OLY SU bu 
HOWARD WiROAD WATCH, 21 Jowe Jewels, 8 Adjust. $80 stance. For the first coat, red lead or Th 
= ca eekear ee rt EI Prey some other metal protective paint, or a act 
THE NATIONAL JEWELERS specially prepared galvanized iron primer, | 
should be used. The following coats may th 
State be of any good outside house paint. th 
Pe ewnnend =a 
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Deceptive Trout Flies 
Have Soft Rubber 
Detached Bodies 


Y USING a small sliver of light- 

colored automobile inner tube for 

the detached body, it is possible to make 

realistic trout flies inexpensively and 
easily. 

Trout fishermen who believe that the 
artificial fly should be a counterpart 
of the living insect agree that the detached 
body of the fly is of the utmost import- 
ance. These men are the formalists, as op- 
posed to the colorists, who believe the 
imitation must be the same in color as the 
living flies on which trout feed. 

The detached body of the fly bas been 
made in many different ways—feathers, 





: 


The finished fly resembles in every way the 
actual insect on which trout generally feed. 


fine wire, horsehair, silk, and fine sewing 
needles have been used in its construc- 
tion. All of these, however, serve as poor 
imitations, since they tend to make the 
body stiff and quite unlike the soft 
tapering body of the living insect. Rub- 
ber is much better because it is both soft 
and pliable and can be cut to the desired 
form, thus adding to the realism of the 
fly. 
The hooks used should have a shank 
1 in. long and be of the straight-eye 
type. However, if none is available, the 
turned-down type can be used and the eye 
clipped off. 

Bend the hook as shown on the follow- 
ing page so that the fly will ride the water 
in an upright position in the same manner 
as the natural fly. Attach the gut snell 
to the hook by binding it on tightly with 
silk thread thoroughly coated with 
shoemaker’s wax. (See Step No. 1.) 

Then, as shown in Step No. 2, place the 
rubber body and carefully bind it to the 
hook, leaving about 1 in. of the rubber 
free. 

In attaching the feathers, which re- 
present the wings, place them on the hook 
with the quill ends forward and the 
feather tips back, and bind them in place. 

Next, bend the feathers forward, as 
shown in Step No. 3, and hold them in 
place by crossing the binding thread in 
back of them. The feathers must be set 
carefully, as it is imperative that they al- 
ways remain in a standing position. 

A few hairs can be taken from an old 
bucktail and tied just below the head. 
These simulate the feathery legs of the 
actual insect. 

Wax all of the bindings thoroughly and 
then coat the body and detached part of 
the fly with a good grade of fly-making 
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FIVE FOOT WORK- § 
SHOP INCLUDES: #7 
4” Planer, 8" Circular 
Saw, 6° x36” Lathe, Ff) 
8” Disc Sander, 6” 
Buffer, 5” Grinder “ 
Drill Chuck, \ H. 
G. E. Motor, 110 V. 
A. C., 60 Cycle. End 
less VBelt. 








10 ft. Cable with sep- fF 
arable Plug. Planer Ff 
and Saw may be pur- Ff 
chased sep arately FF 

$25.00 each. 





























ERE’S A HOBBY that gives 
you relaxation from everyday: 










14 in. Workace Band Saw, r gay i leasure and 
a = ate Se, profit. ousands of men have 
tape adopted the Workace hobby. Make 


hundreds of things with the Work- 
ace Electric Woodworker. Under the 
magic of the whirring saw, planer, 
lathe, sander, drill, grinder and buff- 
ing wheel (all are included in the 
Workace Woodworker) raw lumber 
is easily converted into furniture, 
household necessities and countless 
other articles. Work out your own 
ideas with your own complete elec- 
tric workshop. 


There’s no better gift for the grow- 
ing boy than Workace. It provides a 
wholesome man-building outlet for 
his energy and enthusiasm. Man or boy 
will appreciate the Workace. $9.00 down 
will bring it. To operate simply plug into 
the electric ag socket. Send the coupon 
now for detai 


J.D.WALLACE & COMPANY 
Wilcox Street at California Ave., Chicage 


11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


Consult telephone directory for branch addresses ' 
in other cities 






eS, Radial Saw. 
ws at any 
angie. PAS A, $ 140 


Cast Iron Table 














r Ne ee 
.D. WALLACE & COMPANY, 

Wilcox St. at California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me full information about the Workace Elec- 

tric Woodworker and also the Workace Machines checked 





below. Workace Workace 
Jig Saw Band Saw 
Workace Workace Workace 
Shaper Planer Radial Saw 
IND oo hin a | > coeenctinih ceenpealisettedacsaensni nanna 
I a LOEN Re Pe TT 
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Only 172 a Month 


LATHE © 


For Botla Motor and 
Screw Cutting Precision 


New Model South Bend 
9x 3’ Junior Lathe 


for the 
Manufacturing Plant Tool Room 
General KepairShop MachineShop 
Service Station Electric Shop 
Engineering Shoo and Laboratory 
Lathe shownits cue south Bend Junior 
Bench Lathe equipped with horizontal 
Mowr Drive. Takes power from any 
light socket. Price complete with Mo- 
tor,$254, or on Easy Payments of « nly 
$17.78 amonth. Price of Lathe with- 
out Motor but with Countershaft and 
Equipment $169, or $11.83 per month. 

























ARE 
Prices of Other Popular Sizes 
of Quick Change Gear Lathes with Equipment yo 
toms’ SWehent «—shatt' Brive Motor Brive | 
4 9"'x3’ 490 Ibs. $294 $398 
11’’x4’ 725 “ 359 498 —from 9 inch to 18 
13’’x5’ 4110 “ 443 602 inch ere showo in ee A 
15"x6' 1550 « 543 720 ‘ogNo don’ Write Sf an 
16’'x8’ 2035 « 6380 BIT OF 2 copy. are 
aw eS ie 
Write for Free Catalog Or | 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS sd af 6 
831 E. Madison St. South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. oS ss | 
Lathe Builders for 24 Years—47,000 Users Vag & Nd 
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Build a Ship Model at Home 


for Pastime and Pleasure 

It is a wonderful fascination and a beautiful deco- 
ration for your mantel, radio cabinet or it may be 
used in any part of the home. 
Santa Maria, size, 25 inches high, 
10 inches wide, 27 inches long $4.98 
La Pinta, size, 26 inches high, 11 
inches wide, 27 inches long. . $4.98 

ayflower, size, 26 inches high, 
\ 10 inches wide, 30 inches long $4.98 

Constitution, size, 25 inches high, 
8 inches wide, 29 inches long. $6.98 
Flying Cloud, size, 27 inches high, 
9 inches wide, 36 inches long . $6.98 
These prices are f.0.b. Philadelphia, 
plus a few cents postage. 
These models are sold in knock down form. All 
Parts are cut to fit and res ady to assemble. 
will be sent anywhere in United States C. O. D. 
aaney order or check must accompany all” foreign 
orders 





Write for free illustrated catalog. 
MINIATURE SHIP MODELS, INC. 
3216 Barring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Andy Sannella 


Talks to Reed Players. 
Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 
Andy Sannelia is earning a fabulous 
salary with his Selmer Sax. In his book 
of ‘Advice to Saxophone Players,’’ he 
gives more valuable information 
than in ten private lessons. This 

‘ book also contains Talks to 
+t Clarinetists by Alexandre 
Selmer. Send for free copy. 
Ifyou will mention the instru- 

, ment you play, we will send 
’ also, free samples of our 
+ Alexandre Reeds. They Play! 


Senne 


ad SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
(In Canada : 516 Yonge St., Toronto) 

























ALSO, 20 cabinet and 20 inlay. 

or your choice $1.00, Sets’ labeled 
and postpaid. 

We carry WOODS of all kinds, 

including panels, veneers and in- 

lay we 3. Write for FREE Price 

ist. 


5 > CRAFTSMAN WOOD 
















furnish everything for con- 
Ford Auto Chassis inte 
fom ractor for truck growers, 
farms,nurseries,etc. Pulls 
16-in. Plow, Discs. .Cul- 
tivates; RunsBeltMachinery. 

We ale also build Garden Trac- 
and Cutte: , Mewer 
ttachments. ‘Wirtte for Free 


HAW MFG. CO. 
= Kansas 












ye 


a Sail Boat 
an Outboard "< 


Here’s how you can 





The boat you’ve always wanted can now be 
yours at % the usual cost. 


bered. 
followed, simple instruction sheets. You don’t 
need to be a c arpenter to do it either. Lots 
of fun and a big money saver. Thousands 
have built their own boats the Brooks w way. 

Send 10c now for new 1930 book showing 55 
different Brooks models. Write today. Then 
choose your craft. 


BROOKS BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. B-9 Saginaw West Side, Mich. 


Speedster | 
have it and save % "|, 
your money. Ws 


Choose the craft | 
—we send you the parts—all cut and num- | 
You fit them together from easily- | 








aay) 
i Big mgcen 


Discount 











Here's a modern 7-room home that you can build yourself and save money 


We ship you the lumber cut-to-fit. freight paid to your station. Our 
simple plans and new system of cutting make it easy for anyone to build 
a Sterling home. No skilled labor necessary. Our customers claim average 
savings of 47 0/ 0 over local builders’ prices. 


Rock-Bottom Prices! 


Our large volume of sales enables us to quote rock- 
ttom prices and sell on time-payments without 
high interest or financing charges. Terms as low 
MM as $8.10 per month. S 25 today for beautiful 
Mi Color Book of NEW ‘Sterling Home Plans and 
learn how you can buy a home with your rent 
money. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 







Se 


varnish, after which the whole body 
should be sprinkled lightly with silver 
crystals, which can be obtained from any 
art store. The varnish will dry and hold 
the silver particles in place. These supply 
the glitter that aids in attracting the 
trout. 

Better results often can be obtained by 
using feathers of various colors. Experi- 
ment until you find a combination that 
meets with success. 

A small vise is an aid in holding the 
fly for binding, but you will soon become 
proficient in doing the binding by hand. 
Then you can make flies to copy the exact 








=< 





The three steps in the construction of the 
fly and a sketch showing the actual insect. 


insects that the trout are feeding on in 


the particular stream in which you are 
| fishing.—R. P. LIncoLn. 


Tightening Loose Casters 


ASTERS which have a horn pro- 
jecting into a hole can be kept from 
falling out when the furniture is lifted by 
wrapping friction tape or rubber bands 
around the stems. 

To tighten a caster of the socket type, 
remove it, wrap tough paper or cambric 
around the wood over which the socket 
fits and glue well. 


Home Workshop Uses for 
Old Dental Tools 


ITH a little shaping, discarded den- 

tal tools can be turned into useful 
additions to the home workshop tool 
chest. Because these tools and drills 
must stand the strain of cutting porce- 
lain and bone, they Jend themselves well 
to many of the delicate and difficult little 
jobs that the home worker so frequently 
encounters. 

Broken hand instruments can easily be 
formed into excellent wood or linoleum 
carving tools, especially fitted for work 
where there are many small cuts and 
corners to be made. 

The small drills are excellent for drill- 
ing fine holes in hard materials. Their 
shortness and stockiness allow a greater 
amount of pressure to be used than is 
possible with the average long, slender 
twist drill—SAMUEL GORE. 


ip BUILDING any boat it is best to 
attach the side planks to the rabbet 
in the stem first, and then spring them 
around and join them to the transom 
last. This permits fitting the sides to the 
curve of the stem. If the wood of the side 
planks is too dry, thus presenting the 
danger of splitting, it should be steamed 
or soaked in hot water until it conforms 
to the curve without too much strain. 








3210 S. Wenona Ave. Bay City, Mich. 
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Glass Mount Allows 
Underside of Moth 
to Be Viewed 


By J. G. Pratt 





| 





The finished case showing the moth in place 
with its wings between the layers of glass. 
The specimen is known as Samia cecropia. 


HE easily made glass mount illus- 
trated permits the inspection of moths 
and butterflies from both sides and also is 
efiective as a wall or mantel decoration. 
Cut a strip of cardboard from 1% to 34 
in. wide and sufficiently long so that it 
can be bent into a square or oblong that 
will allow a 14-in. margin all around the 
specimen. The ends can be fastened to- 
gether with binding tape. Also prepare 


BINDING TAPE 














BODY OF MOTH 
The top and bottom are glass, and the sides 
cardboard. Binding tape is used on the corners. 


two sections of glass to cover the top, 
and to support the wings of the specimen, 
allowing sufficient room between for the 
bodv, as shown. 

When the moth is placed in position, a 
sheet of glass to cover the whole top is 
fastened all around with tape. Before 
placing another piece of glass on the 
bottom, it is well to fasten a small piece 
of moth ball in one corner as a pre- 
servative. Next, the sides can be covered 
more decorativelv, if desired. 





Supporting Bar Clamps 


HEN boards are to be glued up on 
the workbench, it is often difficult 
to keep the cabinetmaker’s bar clamps 
from turning over. Blocks, cut from any 


NOTCHED BLOCKS 
OF HARD WOOD 









BLOCKS TO HOLD 
CLAMP UPRIGHT 


Hard wood blocks used to hold the clamp up- 
right for easier adjustment of the ratchet stop. 


hard wood as shown, will hold the clamp 
upright. Where the clamps are not all 
of the same make, blocks are provided 
so that all will rest at the same height 
from the bench.—GRAHAM STUCKEY. 
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WE PAY 


6 ROOMS 
PORCH 


AND BATH 











Let My 


300651000 


Guaranteed Materials 


Price includes all highest quality lum- 
ber cut to fit doors, windows, stairs, 
high grade interior woodwork, lath, 
shingles, hardware, glass, paints, nails, 
ete., complete. My guarantee has 34 
years of square dealing behind it. 5- 
day examination plan lets you inspect 
quality and quantity of materials on 
your own lot without paying us one 
penny. Freight paid east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and north of Mason- 
Dixon line, also to Minn., Iowa, Mo. 
Mail Coupon now, , 












Amazing 


New Plan 


We send you complete materials 
You send us no money. Inspect 
quality and quantity op your 
own lot for 5 days. You do not pay one penny 
for materials unless completely satisfied. Is 
there any better proof of the confidence we have 
in Liberty Homes? 32 years square dealing 
behind our Guarantee. Send coupon for Big 
New Book of Homes today. 


LIBERTY HOMES poy, i555. Es “ine 











FREI 


You can get all the materials for your home direct 
from my mill—at wholesale prices! My customers 
tell of $300 to $1000 actual savings on single homes. 
Mill-cut lumber and my easy construction plans save 
you 40% on labor. No portable homes—but sturdy, 
substantial, permanent homes. I pay freight and ship 
all materials direct to your station. Most remarkable 
money-saving prices ever offered. And three years 
to pay if you wish! 


*“Saved $800 to $1,200 on Lumber’’ 


says O. R. Fickling, ‘and the 
material was wonderful”... . 
‘‘Believe I saved $500 by buying 
from you,” writes B. A. Ander- 
son of Nebraska .... Mr. 
Davis saved ‘‘between $1000 information and Free Book. 
and $1,500"’ on his home.... 7 


Send for this Bug 
FREE BOOK 


J. J. Spellman says “I saved 
$500 by buyingfrom you.”’ You 
can do as well. Every home 
owner who built a Liberty saved 
money. Write for complete 


Three Years to pay. 





Contains page after page of homes in full color. Wonderful 
values from $392 to $1558. Bungalows 1% and 2 story 
homes. American, Dutch-colonial, English designs. Prac- 
tical—beautiful. Book lists down payments, monthly 
Payments, construction time necessary for each home, 
actual practical facts and figures to save you money. 
3t years of square dealing — my guarantee. Write or 

today. 


mail coupon for free You'll save yourself 


hundreds of dollars. 


rset 


r. Thos. P. Dixon, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mé@r. 
Lewis Mfg. Co., Dept.13-B, Bay City, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your new book of I iberty Homes, 
containing factory prices and complete information on home 
building. Also down payments, monthly payments, etc. 
This will not obligate me in any way. 
Name... 


GS o o.5 5456. 50250804509 4600550008 








Gears and Model Supplies 


We make working models for inventors and 
do experimental work, speeial machinery or 
parts, dies and tools for stamping and <n 
metal specialties, also castings in brass ar 
aluminum, and carry a complete stock of brass 
gears and model supplies. 


Send for Catalog 


The Pierce Model Works 


Tinley Park, Ill. 








1171-A Ae 5 Portiand, Oregon 
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A Fine Paying 


Cash Business 
of Your Own- 












Here is the REAL 
OPPORTUNITY you 
have been waiting for! 
You can make BIG PROF- 
ITS filing saws on the 
Foley Automatic Saw Fil- 
er. Be independent! Have 
your own business. 
You can start for as 
little as $50 and pay 
the rest in easy 
monthly payments 
out of your 
earnings. Ever- 
ett Myers 
writes, “. 

I did more business in 
September than I did 
in a year filing saws by 
hand. I banked $161.66 
which was accomplished 
én spare time...” 


The Foley Model F-5 
“3-Way” mc Saw Filer 


Automatically files all kinds of saws better than the 
most expert hand filer. Saw users want Foley-filed 
saws because th ey. cut better and stay a B longer. 
NO CANVASSING—you can get plenty of business. 


Start in Spare Time 


Foley saw filers are making $10 to $25 a week EX- 
TRA MONEY in spare time while starting—some 
even more. Soon you can have a vermanent, year- 
‘round business that will pay you BIG PROFITS. 

Jomes E. Scott, writes, 

* ... Started a custom saw 

filing business during spare 

time. . . Thirty days afterward, 

I gave up my other business as 

there were too many saws com- 
ing in for spare time...” 


Send for Free Plan 


We will help you get started 
in this fine paying business. 
Make BIG PROFITS and 
pay as you go along. Write 
today for complete informa- 
tion and Free Plan. 







eed —"s my Fol- 
A Filer in Spare 

me...Have just 
gone over my records 
and find that I am 
making an average of 
$26.00 a week...” 
Walter S. Thoinpson 
“...Make as much 
as $6.00 a day in 
spare time... ."’ 

John J. Spenst 











Foley Manufacturing Co. 
1012 Foley Bldg., 11 Main St.,N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


















CATALOG 
SS FREE / 









comple %te line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy 
ps family use. Also fastest racing models. 





Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 





Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 


cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 







20 ft. long; speed 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state ‘he kind of bout you arejniterestedin G@ 

—_———- => TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—————_- 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


219 Ann St. Write to 119 Elm St. 
HTIG : CORTLAND 
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Finishing the Bluenose 





E. ARMITAGE McCann 


Bluenose nears completion, the 
little fishing schooner takes form 

and begins to display its full beauty. 
Since the rig of a schooner is its most 
characteristic feature, and since clean- 
cut, seamanlike rigging is always the 
distinguishing mark of a_ high-grade 
model, it is imperative that the rigging 
on the Bluenose be assembled with metic- 


\ S THE rigging on our model of the 


| ulous care. 


For those who wish full size drawings, 


_a set of blueprints can be obtained by 


sending seventy-five cents for Blueprints 
Nos. 110, 111, and 112 (see page 97). 

In shipping the main- and foresails, 
wire a triple 3¢-in. block to the main boom 
and a double one of the same size to the 
fore boom. 

Reeve the masts through the mast 
hoops and put the jaw-supporting rings 
and mast-coat rings in place. Drive a 
short double-ended nail into the heel and 
step the lowermasts, being very careful 
that they are truly in line with the stem 
and slope at the right rake. 

Fasten %-in. blocks to the three eyes 
abaft the foremast head and to the four 
at the main. Reeve a line up through the 
top one and through those on the gaff 
bridle blocks and mast alternately. At 


« 
~~ 
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TOP PANEL 


a) 





SECTION, LINE A-A 


WAVES OF PLASTIC WOOD 


Dimensions of the model base and sketch show- 


ing how the Bluenose is placed in the stand. 
= 


A base having im. 
itation waves adds 
to the attractive. 
ness of the model. 


the fore, pass one end of the line under the 
cleat on the fife rail and make it fast 
there; to the other end fasten a single 
block. This block and another fastened 
to an eye in the rail abaft the rigging and 
to starboard form a block and tackle. 
This forms the peak halyards. 

Wire a double 34-in. block to the mast- 
head above the crosstrees and reeve a 
cord through this and the block on the 
gaff, bringing the standing end to the 
starboard side of the fife rail. Fasten the 
port end to the port cap rail with single 
and double %-in. blocks. This rig forms 
the throat halyard. 

Pull all these lines fairly tight to hold 
your sail about in position. 

The halyards at the main are rigged in 
the same manner except that the stand- 
ing and hauling ends are fastened on 
opposite sides. 

Nearly all of the blocks on the actual 
Bluenose are iron bound with hooks or 


shackles, but in making the model it will | 


suffice to strop (strap) them with medium 
thickness white sewing cotton. With the 
exception of the peak and throat hal- 
yards, the fall or line for all purchases or 
tackles starts at the heel of one of the 
blocks. The end of the falls should be 
fastened under the blocks before the 





| 
| 





strops are drawn tight. All the blocks | 


are painted white. 

In making my model I used No. 9 
thread fishline for the shrouds, breast 
stays, and topping lift; a linen cord less 


than half that thickness for the halyards | 

























© This seal on an advertisement in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY signifies the approval of the INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS. See page 8. 
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RAFTING JOB? ~ 


I’ course you’d like to earn $50 to $75 or $100 a week—you’d like to do 

more interesting work—you’d like to get into a line that offers a real 
future—but do you know how to go about getting these things? 
If you have been thinking of “taking a course” but have held back be- 
cause you were afraid you didn’t have education enough to learn better-paid 
work—if you have hesitated to take the risk that it would actually land you 
in the better position and increase your salary—then here’s the best news you 
ever heard in your life! 
I want to tell you about DRAFTING, and show you that it offers you every- 
thing in pay and opportunity that you could hope for. I want to show you 
that a fine Drafting job is now easily within your reach. And I want to set 
before you an amazing plan which we have worked out with the co-operation 
of some of the biggest employers and engineers in America, to prepare you 
at home, in spare-time, get you the job and raise your pay—absolutely with- 

out risk of a penny on your part. 


Wonderful Opportunities for you in 
An easy way to break into D RA FT H NG 


at, x ll- 
paid Tslectrical industry. is During the past few months we have placed HUNDREDS of former 


mg ey ny a ae clerks, mechanics, building trades workers and even beginners in 
tunity. in 2 line wwhere the _ good drafting positions with leading contractors, architects and in big 
‘ manufacturing plants. These men are not a bit smarter than you, and 


to you. 
have no more education or experience. What we’ve done for them, 


Building and we'll be glad to do for you. 
Construction Jobs Maybe you think paling: is “‘over your head’’—that it takes artistic 
talent or some ability you haven’t got. In that case you have a pleasant 


Many of our students spe- surprise coming to you. For I’ll be glad to show you that the drawing 


lalize in Architectural or ° ° ° ° ° 
Structural. Drafting, and of plans is purely mechanical, easily learned and the most interesting 


then we help them get good x a . ® 
jobs with Contrastos or Kind of work you ever tackled. 


eo meng A _——— = “ ° 
rafting is a pass-po 
uick success in the big G t 0 ie -R ki J b d R P| 
building industries. e U r 0 ! s) 0 a n a I $ ¢ a 
= I wish I had the room here to tell you all about DRAFTING—how it has become 
Automotive the most important branch of every kind of manufacturing and building construction 
work—how fascinating the work is—the fine bunch of fellows you'll work with—the 
big salaries paid—the wonderful chances for advancement. How, while Drafting is 
white-collar office work, it is hooked up closely with big projects and big men, and 


offers the thrill that goes with making plans which govern every move of the men 
Lock then, ho mented who do the work. All this inside dope takes a 36-page book to describe and I’ll be glad 











of any city where there are : “ye ag - 
automobile factories and to send you a copy free when you mail the coupon for my no-risk job and raise P an 
you'll be surprised at the O. C. MILLER, Director Extension Work 
aor See 7 

quired. an € sp'en : 

salaries paid. Many noted 36- Page Drafting Book FREE 

automotive engineers and LEP P 

executives got into the work Tells how easy Drafting is to learn—how interesting 

through Drafting. the work is—what remarkable opportunities are open 


for Draftsmen right now. Mail coupon for a copy— 
without cost or obligation. 


wsccmzwe THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


of priceless benefit to you 


yous Eno how hk noe are Dept. D-248 Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
PROMOTION for the me- Cc H | Cc A G 8) > ILLI N 01 Ss 


ebanic and apprentice. 
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We trained these men 
then PLACED THEM! 





Starts at Now Junior 


$40 a Week = “'T have landed a Draftsman 


« job with the Pacifi 
Thanks for help- Tel, and Tel. Co, “Ihave obtained a 
ing megeta Draft- in Beattie, and I positionasajunior 
ing position with re draftsman with the 
SlykerCo.starting to the. American MuncieOilEngine 
at $40 a week.” Schoolfor my suc- C°- I appreciate 
ees. id btain- 
; cess. You have Your aid inobtain 
Oskar R. Ludwig, done all that you '™& this position 
Gary, Ind. promised in help- Very much, 
ing me obtain MM. }i- Bescham. 
employment. uncie, 
r. C. Whit» 


i — ee ee ee ee mney 
American School, Dept D-248 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 36 
page Drafting Book and tell me about your § 
training and employment plan in line marked 











f X below. : 
| 0 Architecture Business Management 
G Building Accounting i 
Structural Steel Mechanical Engineering 
(J Civil Engineering Shop Superintendent 
_j Aute Engineering Foremanship 
C) Electricity High School in 2 years 
a ae -_ a oo 
j St. No ia 
i City State ee 
Age Occupation 
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Axy MAN who can read and write and 
use a pair of pliers can become an electrical 
expert and free himself forever from the 
long hours and drudgery of a small pay job. 

And you can learn the BIG PAY profes- 
sion of electricity right in New York City— 
the heart of the electrical world—the city 
of 100,000 jobs. At the same time you are 
learning the BIG PAY profession you can 
be enjoying the sights and wonders of New 
York, the modern Bagdad. 


Be an Electrical Expert 


Graduates of the NEW YORK ELEC- 
TRICAL SCHOOL are in demand by all 
the big electrical companies. Or, if you 
prefer the independence of a business of 
your own, there are thousands of oppor- 
tunities for efficient, dependable men to 
become electrical contractors. When you 
are your own boss the money you can 
make is limited only by vour own energy 
and ability. 


Special Course in Mechanics and Electricity 
for Autos, Aeroplanes and Marine Engines 


Personal Instruction 


The NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL is not a correspondence school. 
You learn by doing—by personal instruc- 
tion on full size standard electrical equip- 
ment under the personal supervision of 


trained instructors. 

At N. Y. E. 8. you train your hands and mind at 
the same time. You learn the theories of electricity 
—and then you are shown how to put the theories 
into actual practice by solving the problems with your 
own hands. 

The man who has learned electricity by actually 
doing electrical work under intelligent personal instruc- 
tors can go to any part of the world and be sure of 
a good living. There are N. Y. E. S. Graduates in all 
the countries of the world. 

Write today for the 48-page booklet giving full in- 
formation about the N. Y. E. S. Course and showing 
pictures of the equipment available for your personal 
use in our two seven-story buildings. 


Tue New York ELectricat ScHOOL 
40 W. 17th Street, New York 


geecscccsseseasQf{ ATT TODA Y"8s888"8"2 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
40 W. 17th Street, New York. 
Please send me FREE'your 48-page booklet. It 


is understood that this request puts me under no 
obligation. 





a 





Address..... 
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How the rigging on the 
crosstrees is arranged. 
Topmast shrouds need 
have lanyards only. 


and sheets; and No. 
24 sewing thread 
for the downhauls 
and light lines. For 
the stays I used two 
strands of No. 22 
silk covered mag- 
net wire twisted 
together and dyed black. 

The bowsprit shrouds are made of 
three twisted strands of magnet wire or 
cord and are run from the inner eve bands 
to plates nailed to the hull. The bobstays 
are similar but thicker, and run from 
eyebolts in the stem to the eve bands at 
the bowsprit end. 

The three shrouds on each side can 
now be rigged. Take the first up on one 
side and down the other and fasten it to 
a -in. deadeye which in turn is fastened 





_ to those on the hull. The two deadeyes 
| should be about 34-in. apart, center to 
| center. The next pair will go on one side 


around the masthead and down again on 
the same side. 

Attach ratlines (steps) across all three 
shrouds. These may be made of No. 24 


| black cotton, spaced %%@ in. apart and 





_the gaff end and jaw 


clove-hitched to each 








shroud. (See sail plan, 

P. S. M., Jan. °30, p. 

94.) When all of the 

shrouds are in place, give 

them a coat of black 9 

shellac varnish and cut < 

the ends off close with a my) 

razor blade. =z 
In attaching the top- Eo 

sail fasten a %-in. block PES 

to the peak, and hitch a r5 

line to the sheet clew and e 


another to the tack. Sew 
the mast hoops on and 
the five small rings needed 
for the downhauler. 
Pass the mast through 
the mast hoops and cap 
andset itinthetrestletrees. 
Reeve a line through the 
masthead and peak blocks 






ae 


LOWERMAST —> 





HALLIARD 














blocks and then to a pin in the fife rail, 

Set up the topmast shrouds with lash- 
ings to the crosstrees and give them rat- 
lines as high as the lowermast tip. Set up 
the breast stays with an eye over the 
masthead, passing them through the 
holes in the ends of the crosstrees, and 
then to the deadeyes and lanyards. 

Stitch small wire rings at %-in. inter- 
vals along the head of the staysail and 
lace the boom on with a double block to 
the traveler. Pass the loop of a piece of 
the magnet wire through the lower iron 
at the masthead, twist it up, pass it 
through the rings, and fasten it to a 
staple driven into the platform at the 
bow. Fasten one of your smallest blocks 
to the peak and another to the iron, reeve 
— halyard, and fasten it to the fife 
rail. 

The rigging of the jibs and their stays 
is similar to that above, except that in- 
stead of a boom at the foot they have 
long sheets with pennants and falls. The 
lee sheets come straight down to eyes 
and belaying pins in the rail, and the 
weather sheets pass over the stays 
to their corresponding pins. 

The jibs have downhauls starting at 
the peak and threaded through a few of 
the rings, through small blocks and then 
fastened to pins in the forward platform. 

The topsails have downhauls which 
start at the first ring and pass through a 
ring at the tack, up through others on 
the foot and after leeches, through a 
block at the peak, and then to the deck. 

The stays between the masts are the 
same as the head stays and are rigged to 
the mastheads and stay irons. 

The last sail to go up is the fisherman’s 
staysail. (While this is used on fishing 
schooners, it may be left off in the making 
of a model.) This hoists to the main- 
mast head with two small blocks, and to 
the stay iron with one block. The tack 
comes down to the fore fife rail and the 
sheet is double. The ends lead well aft 
and the one on the lee side is fastened up 
tight. 

Put wire strops on the lower boom 
sheet blocks, forming eyes at the heels to 
run on the sheet travelers. 
Fasten these in the deck 
and reeve off the sheets. 
The amount of slack nec- 
essary will depend on the 
chosen direction of the 
wind. To keep them in 
the right position, tie 
preventer sheets to them 
and to the cleats in the lee 
rail. Then give the sheets 
a coat of varnish to keep 
them stretched and in 
position. 

The tacks on the top- 
sails are to leeward of 
the peak halyards and to 
windward of the gaffs. If 
the fisherman’s staysail is 
used it should set to wind- 
ward of the foresail. 


SHROUD 







K HALLIARD 
FA END) 





P 
(HAULING 





—— 





THROAT HALLIARD 











TANDING END) 





for the halyard and run 
it under the staple in the 
deck, finally making it fast 
to the pin on the fife rail. 
Reeve the sheet through 


PEAK 
(s 







Diagram of the lowermast rig- 
ing looking forward at the mast. 


(STANDING END) 





Red and green side 
lights and their screens are 
lashed to the rigging about 
114-in. from the deck, the 
green on the starboard or 
right side and the red on 
the port or left side, look- 
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All you need is a little 








“\ZOUNG MAN, study radio!’ That's what every 

ambitious young man of today is told by J. H. 
Barron, Radio Inspector of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Radio is crying for trained men. Experi- 
enced radio operators and service men are in great 
demand. A very serious shortage exists. Practically 
all of the seven thousand licensed commercial opera- 
tors are now employed and the need is constantly in- 
creasing. Radio needs thousands of trained men. Are 
you prepared to take advantage of this big opportu- 
nity? Ships at sea, planes in the air, broadcasting sta- 
tions, manufacturing plants, as well as dealers, require 
thousands of experienced radio men. 


You Can Easily Learn Radio at Home Through 
This Course Sponsored by the Radio 


Corporation of America 


RCA sets the standards for the entire radio industry 
_.. And this RCA Radio Institutes’ Home Laboratory 
Training Course gives you the real inside secrets of ra- 
dio quickly and easily! In your spare time, you can 
obtain all the information 
you require to make a suc- 
cess in radio. You study at 
the very source of all the 
latest, up-to-the-minute de- 
velopments. This is the only 
radio course sponsored by 
RCA, the world’s largest 
radio organization. This is 
the real way to study radio. 
Learn radio under the di- 
rection of RCA... under 
the men who actually made 
radio what it is today! 





Radio Mechanic and Inspector 
$1800 to $4000 a Year. 





For the added convenience of students who prefer a Resident 
Study Course, RCA Institutes, Inc., has established Resident 
Schools in the following cities: 

New York , 
Boston, Mass. ' 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


326 Broadway 

899 Boylston Street 

. 1211 Chestnut Street 
Baltimore, Md. . 1215 N. Charles Street 
Newark, N. J. 560 Broad Street 


Home Study graduates may also attend any one of our resi- 
dent schools for post-graduate instruction at no extra charge. 











Clip this Coupon NOW? 


TRAINING to make a 
SUCCESS in RADIO 





Graduates Find It Easy 
To Secure Good-Pay 
Radio Jobs 


You actually train for suc- 
cess. Every graduateofRCA 
Institutes has the ability 
and the confidence to hold 
a well-paid radio job. You 
learn radio by actual experi- 
ence with the remarkable 
outlay of apparatus given 
to every student. Every ra- 
dio problem, such as repairing, installing and servicing 
fine sets is covered in this course. Students of RCA 
Institutes get first-hand information and get it com- 
Plete ... That's why every 
graduate of RCA Institutes 
who desired a position has 
been able to get one. That's 
why they're always in big 
demand. No other radio 
school can make such a claim 
as this! 


Step Out Towards Success 
in Radio Today! 


Get out of the low-pay class. 
Make your first move to- 
wards a pleasant and profit- 
able career in radio today by sending for this free book 
... Radio... the Field of Unlimited Opportunity.” 
Read these forty fascinating pages, packed with pic- 
tures and descriptions of the 
brilliant opportunities in 
radio. Learn all about the 
oldest and largest commercial 
radio training organization 
in the world. See how you, 
too, can speed up your earn- 
ing capacity in the fastest- 
growing industry of today. 
Others have done it and so 
can you! 





Broadcast Operators 
$1800 to $4800 a Year 





-Broadcast Station Mechanic 
$1800 to $3600 a Year. 





Land Station Operator 
$1800 to $4000 a Year. 





RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. 
Dept.PS-2, 326 Broadway, 





RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


SPONSORED BY 


RGA 





Formerly 
Radio Institute of America 





New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE 40-page book which 
illustrates the brilliant opportunities in Radio and de- 
scribes your laboratory-method of instruction at home! 
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The only man who 
could talk to 
the Superintendent 


“Soon after T ay studying,” a student wrote to us 
the other day, e had a change in management at 
our plant. | certainly was glad then that I had de- 
cided to study in my spare time. For, thanks to my 
I. C. S. course, I was the only man in the organiza- 
tion who could talk to the Superintendent in his own 
language. As a result, I was promoted over men who 
had been here from ten to twenty years. My salary 
has been increased 90 per cent in the last ten months.” 





That’s a true story of what just one I. C. S. student has 
done. There are thousands of others. Every mail brings 
letters from men and women telling of promotions and in- 
creases in salary due directly to spare-time study. 

One hour a day, spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
pour own home, will prepare you for success in the work 
you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it: 


Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 
“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 


Box 7654-F, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my pert, ~~ send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet, “‘Whe Wins and Why.” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the ~ or in the 
subject, before which I have marked an x: 
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PER MONTH 
Plus Expenses | 


Big demand for trained Traffic Inspectors. Pleasant, permanent, outdoor 


EARN UP TO $2 


work with regular hours. Promotion rapid—unlimited opportunities. 
Travel or remain near home. We'll train you for this uncrowded profession 
in a few weeks’ spare time home instruction and upon completion, assist 
you to a position paying $120 to $135 per month, plus expenses, or re- 
fand your tuition. Rapid salary advances to $175, $200, $250 with 

: experience. Learn how your future ean be 
made a certainty. Send for our free booklet 
now—it explains fully. Act quickly—men 
are needed now. 






STANDARD 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Div. 3 
Buffalo N.Y 





ing from the stern forward. I used red 
and green glass jewels from ten-cent hair 
ornaments for my lanterns, setting them 
in the corner of an L-shaped piece of 
wood which is painted red or green inside 
and white outside. 

The Bluenose flies a small colored 
pennant at the main and the Nova Scotia 
ensign at the peak. 

By setting the schooner in a stand made 
to represent imitation waves, the model 
takes on quite a realistic appearance, 
especially if the sails are bellied. 

The stand is made of two pieces of %- 
in. three-ply wood 10% by 26 in. In one, 
cut a hole to take the hull when it is 


—— 
posts. Make six posts about 134 in. long, 
with ends to fit the holes. To improve the 
general appearance a molding can be 
run around the lower piece. Stain and 
varnish all the parts except the top, on 
which the imitation waves are placed. 
These can be made of any plastic materia] 
painted blue or green with whitecaps 
scattered here and there. Remember to 
keep the run of the waves at right angles 
to the direction of the wind. 

Glue some absorbent cotton around the 
hole and set the schooner in it and your 
model and stand are complete, sailing 
along “at the rate of knots,” though 
not getting anywhere. 

Now that you 





leaning over, as 
shown on page 122, 
and set in to an 


average depth of a 
little above the wa- 
ter line. The lee 
water line should be 
in the water and the 
weather water line 
should be out of it, 
with the bow per- 
haps % in. higher 





HOSE who have, in completing 

the fishing schooner Bluenose, 
finished their first model and wish 
to continue this delightful hobby, 
will find many interesting, pictur- 
esque, and historic ship models 
listed among the POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY Blueprints (see page 97 
under Ship and Coach Models.) 


have completed the 
Bluenose, what type 
of a ship model 
would you like to 
build next? Among 
the possibilities are 
Admiral Farragut’s 
Hartford (steam and 
sail), a modern de- 
stroyer (working or 
show model), a 








than the stern. To 
get this hole just right try it out first on a 
piece of stiff cardboard. 

Bore six holes through the two pieces 
as shown in the ends of the supporting 


whaling bark, and 
an early American sloop. 
Please send an expression of your opinion 
to PopuLAR ScIENCE MOontTuHLy, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Automatic Cup Keeps Machine Greased 


ITH the expenditure of a little time 

and money it is possible to equip 
your machines with self-feeding grease 
cups of the type illustrated. 

The cup fits on the high pressure type 
of fittings and is filled by applying a high 
pressure grease gun to a similar fitting on 
the side of the cup. It is an easy task to 


| keep bearings well greased if you have an 


“Ce 
T 


Zz 
\Z 





The self-feeding cup has a spring plunger 
that forces the grease into the desired spot. 


automatic cup always on the job, supply- 
ing grease under pressure. 

The plunger consists of a leather washer 
held between two thin steel washers and 
two nuts on a \%-in. stem. The spiral 
spring supplies the pressure by forcing 
the plunger face tight against the top sur- 
face of the grease. The stem serves as a 


guide to tell at a glance just how much 
grease there is left in the cup. When 
the cup is empty a high pressure grease 
gun is attached to the fitting on the side 
and grease forced in under pressure until 
the stem again reaches the proper height. 

The grease used should be a soft easy- 
flowing mixture which can be made by 
adding a little oil to the commercial type 
of grease. 

This type of cup is ideal for greasing 
such places as king-pins, auto rear axle 
bearings, auto fan spindle bearings, auto 
water pumps, and even auto spring 
shackles.—F. J. WILHELM. 


Marking Straight Lines 
on Rough Surfaces 


| oe metal furniture leg slides to 
the guide of a marking gage will facili- 
tate the marking of a straight line on 
rough wood. 

The needle marker must be advanced 
as much as the guides project above the 
surface of the guide face. This will 
keep the graduations on the side of the 
marker accurate by counteracting the 
height of the slides.—R. B. WAILES. 





Furniture leg slides are fastened to the marking 








face and the marking pin is moved forward. 
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Answers Questions 


By GeorGE S. GREENE 





The completed spiritphone, resembles a radio 
microphone with a receiver connected to it. 


AGIC fascinates most of us but 
often leaves us with the feeling 
that all good tricks are too difficult 

or complicated for us to attempt. The 
spiritphone illustrated, however, is easy 
to construct and still easier to operate, and 
is one of the most effective tricks for the 
amateur magician. 

A slip of paper is passed to each person 
in the audience with the request that he 
write the name of some departed hero or 
famous man. The slips are collected and 
placed in a hat. The performer requests 
that one of the audience come up and pick 
aslip from the hat. An assistant is then 
instructed to go to the spiritphone and ask 
for the name written on the slip and re- 
peat what he hears. The question is 
asked, and after a pause, the assistant 
says ‘Andrew Jackson,” or whatever the 
correct answer happens to be. The slip of 
paper is unfolded and on it is written the 
announced name. 

The accompanying illustrations best ex- 
plain the mystery. By giving a fake 
screw a half turn with the finger nail, a 
disk inside the phone revolves, bringing 
into view a space with the name of the 
departed person on it! 

The ear piece or receiver is, of course, a 
dummy made of wood. It and the con- 
necting lamp cord have nothing to do 





Wooden parts for spiritphone. Left to right, 
receiver and cord, box and base, disk, and cover. 








Magical Spiritphone I 












>) Month In 

« Spare Time 
~ **Recently I 
made $375 in 
one month in 
my spare time installing, 
servicing, selling Radio 
Sets.”’ 


Earle Cummings 


18 Webster St. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


$450 a 
Month 


‘*IT work in 
what I believe 
to be the larg- 
est and best- 
: equipped Radio 
shop in the Southwest and 
also operate KGFI. I am 
averaging $450 a month.” 


Frank M. Jones 
922 Guadalupe St. 








San Angelo, Tex. 
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Will TrainYou} 
atHome to 
Fill a 





earh 


If you are earning a penny less than $50 a week, send for my 
book of information on the opportunities in Radio. It’s FREE. 
Clip the coupon NOW. A flood of gold is pouring into Radio, 
creating hundreds of big pay jobs. Why go along at $25, $30 
or $45 a week when the good jobs in Radio pay $50, $75 and up 
to $250 a week? “Rich Rewards in Radio” gives full informa- 
tion on these big jobs and explains how you can quickly learn 


Radio through my easy, practical home-study training. 


Salaries of $50 to $250 a Week Not Unusual 


The amazing growth of Radio has astounded the world. In a 
few short years three hundred thousand jobs have been created. 
And the biggest growth is still to come. That’s why salaries of 
$50 to $250 a week are not unusual. Radio simply hasn’t got 
nearly the number of thoroughly trained men it needs. 


You Can Learn Quickly and Easily in Spare Time 

Hundreds of N. R. I. trained men are today making big 
money—holding down big jobs—in the Radio field. You, too, 
should get into Radio. You can stay home, hold your job, 
learn in your spare time. Lack of high school education or 
Radio experience are no drawbacks. 


Many Earn $15, $20, $30 Weekly On the Side 
While Learning 

I teach you to begin making money shortly after you enroll. 
My new practical method makes this possible. I give you SIX 
BIG OUTFITS of Radio parts and teach you to build practically 
every type of receiving set known. M. E. Sullivan, 412 73rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes, “I made $720 while studying.” 
G. W. Page, 1807 21st Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. “I picked up 
$935 in my spare time.”’ 















I e . Your Money Back If Not Satisfied 
fits e 6 hig out- My course fits you for all lines—manufacturing, sell 
- 4 Ly. : 1 
dio parts. 


servicing sets, in business for yourself, operating on board 
ship or in a et me age | station—and many others. 
NV u can 
build 100Radio set 
a 


back up my training with a signed agreement to refund 
every penny of your money if, after completion, you are 
not satisfied with the lessons and instructions I give you. 


Act NOW—NEW 64-Page Book Is Free 
Send for this big book of Radio information. It has put 


hundreds of fellows on the road to bigger pay and success, 
Get it. See what Radio offers you, and how my Employ- 


ment Department helps you 


get into Radio after you 






graduate. Clip or tear out 
the coupon and mail it 
RIGHT NOW. 





J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. OBO 


NATIONAL RADIO 
INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 








J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. OBO, National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: Send me your Free book 
“Rich Rewards in Radio,” giving information on 
the big-money opportunities in Radio and your 
genet method of teaching with six Radio Out- 

I understand this places me under no 
obligation. 
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AIRPLANE 
ph “DRAFTING 





with the actual operation of the trick. 

The phone proper, having the appear- 
ance of a radio “mike,” consists of a round 
box trimmed from a block of wood, an 





inside disk that turns on an axle, and a will make fortunes In Aviation. Airplane Drafting 
. . . an esigning are e ggest jobs ahea 

cover or lid with two windows apparently fastest growing industry. A new field of a. 

covered with fine mesh cloth such as is to ee 





used on ornamental loudspeakers. The EASY TO LEARN. STUDY AT HOME. PAY AS 


base is a circle of wood. 
One side of the wood box is made YOU GO. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


| aie Ss . Write for booklet outlining courses in Airpl 
| slightly flat and is fastened to the base Drafting and other aviation subjects, including 


| of —— ne (CUT the famous Weem’s System of Navigation—en- 
with two screws. Through the bottom of pag 5 FR 
Lincoln Ellsworth, Admiral Moffett, etc. 


| 
q 
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At the bottom is the brad which stops the disk 
when it is in position for the printing to show. 


ing very legibly on the white card: 
“Please say ‘Andrew Jackson.’ Thank 
you.” Reverse the disk and lock it. Cut 





a number of slips of paper and write on | 


each “Andrew Jackson.” Fold each to 
make a small packet. 

Ask your audience to write names of de- 
parted persons on slips of paper which 
you furnish, and then fold them. The 
slips are collected in your right hand, 


THE RIGHT TURN NOW 


| 


while in the left are concealed the packet | 


of ‘Andrew Jackson”’ slips. 

Borrow a felt hat. It is held in the left 
hand, palm inside the brim, so that the 
“Andrew Jackson” slips can be non- 
chalantly dropped in without detection. 
Your right hand places the genuine slips 
inside the hat, but instead of dropping 
them, slips them underneath the sweat 
band. 

Anyone can be asked to draw one of the 
slips after they have been shaken, it being 
certain that the choice will be “Andrew 
Jackson.” Still folded, have the slip 
sealed in an envelope by any spectator 
without revealing the name to anyone. 


After the spiritphone has been ex- | 


amined, place it on a table at the other 
side of the room, giving the fake screw a 
half turn as you do so. The audience can- 





By turning the fake screw in the base of the 
phone with the finger nail, the weight is released. 





not see the white card appearing in the | 
upper window as the phone is turned in | 


the other direction. 
It matters not which spectator the 
audience selects to assist you. Ask him to 


walk to the table, sit down, and with the | 


receiver to his ear to call ‘‘the land of the 


| it—yet it is practical and scientific. R. T. I. starts you 


departed.” He, of course, sees the name | 


on the white card in the phone window 
and will invariably repeat it. When he 
has finished, say, ““Thank you. You will 
not, of course, tell anyone how this trick 
was done?”’ Taken by the audience as a 
jest, at which they laugh, this remark is 
understood by your assistant quite well. 
And not one time in a hundred will a 
spectator reveal his knowledge of the 
trickery. He is “in the know,” and 
feels elated at having “put one over.” 
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R.T. I. QUALIFIES YOU TO MAKE MONEY ANDITS SERVICE KEEPS YOU UP-TO-THE-MINUTE ON 
R. T. I. THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS IN RADIO Tt. 
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The great new infant Radio 


BRINGS BIG-MONEY JOBS 
RADIO wives continual ouerow 


its needs. Therefore, R. T. I. is seeking hundreds of 
earnest, ambitious men to train to fill the jobs that lead 
to $2500—$3500—$5000 a year and up. Spare-time 
work, too, is waiting everywhere—thousands of dollars 
to be made easily, quickly in every part of the country. 


TELEVISION 


Now comes Television out of the experimental radio 
laboratory on the verge of another vast demand for men 
who are qualified to expand it, and the R. T. I. 3 in 1” 
Home Training in Radio, Television and Talking Pictures 
offers you big opportunity in this magic new field. 


TALKING PICTURES 


The vast sweep of Talking Pictures through the larger 
cities is about to cover the country, creating more and 
more jobs that must be filled by men with such training 
as R. T. I. gives. 


START AT HOME 
Quick Money NOW! 


To meet the great demand for trained men from the new 
Radio, Television and Talking Picture field, R. T. L., 
with the help of its connections in the industry, has 
built up an easy, learn-at-home practical plan that will 
prepare you for these good jobs. You use fine testing 
and working outfits and learn by work sheets and the 
invaluable R. T. I. Job Tickets prepared by men who 
know. It’s easy because clearly explained so you can do 





Makes $26 a Day 
Floyd Knisely, Box 91, St. Joe, Ind. 






Extra in Two Months 
‘ Notelarer R. I. Box 37, Green- 





$60 a Week—Now a $10 Raise 
Fred E. Klemann, Box 8, Lisle, Di. 





Let F. H. Schnell and the R.T. 
I. Advisory Board Help You 
20 years’ Radio Exper- 
ience. First to establish 
2-way amateur commun- 
ication with Europe. For- 
mer Traffic Mgr. of Am. 
Radio Relay League. Lieut. 
Com. U.S.N.R. Inventor 
and Designer. Cons. Radio 
Engineer. { 

Assisting him is the R. T. I. 
Advisory Board, composed 
of men prominent in the 
Radio Industry—manufac- 
turing, broadcasting, en- 
gineering and servicing. All 
these men know Radio and 
will help you succeed in 
their field. 





making money right at home and keeps stepping you up 
and up in the Big-Pay class. 


Big Free Book 


Learn the astounding development of 
Radio, Television, and Talking Pic- 
tures—their future expansion—the 
big number of money-making jobs— 
spare-time profits—right now and 
rushing on bigger and bigger. The 
actual pictures and facts from all 
sources all are in the R.T.I.Free Book. 










RADIO & TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32, 4806 St. Anthony Ct., Chicago 
Send me Free and prepaid your BIG 
BOOK “Tune In On Big Pay’’ and full de- 
tails of your three-in-one Home Training 
(without obligating me in any way). 











Name 
RADIO & TELEVISION INSTITUTE ! Address 
Dept. 32 4806 St. Anthony Court, Chicago ! City State 
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fearnAVIATION 


WHERE LINDBERGH STARTED! 


It’s the Training 
That Counts! 


EET complete, intensive Aviation 

training! That’s the key to suc- 
cess! Get it at Lincoln—where 
“Lindy” learned! Come to the 
famous Lincoln Airplane and Flying 
School now. This school is well- 
known in factories and airports 
throughout this country as_ the 
school that turns out better trained 
pilots and ground men. 

Unusual Facilities—Take ad- 
vantage of our exceptional facilities. 
We have more than $250,000.00 
worth of buildings and equipment, 
with large production airplane fac- 
tory in connection. A modern 160 





Learn by Factory Standards 


acre flying field. Plenty of new 
production, government-licensed 
open cockpit and cabin planes. 
xpert government-licensed pilot 
and airplane mechanics instructors. 


Practical Instruction—You assemble 
and disassemble actual airplanes and 
engines. We train you for a_ private, 


limited commercial, industrial or transport 
pilot's license. Make you a safe, dependable 
pilot or Ground Man. And help you get 
a paying position. 


LINCOLN 


AIRPLANE AND 
FLYING SCHOOL 


217 Aircraft Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE BOOK 


Get FREE Book, 
“Aviation Beckons You’ 
—just off the press. 
Tells everything you 

want to know about 





















Lincoln School, Low %% 
Tuition, ete. Tells 

about “Lindy” at 

Lincoln. Mail Cou- 

pon today! J 


Pea —e eee er ere mene ewes 
J 
1 


; MAIL THIS COUPON 


i Lincoln Airplane School j 
| 217 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 1 
| Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE Book, “Aviation 1 

Beckons You," including the story of Lindbergh at 
1 Lincoln, Low Tuition, ete. 


{ Name 


| Address 


. State 
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Seat and Chest 














The chest seat can be made of hardwood or of 
soft wood painted to suit the surroundings. 


ESIDES providing a comfortable 


window seat, the bench illustrated 
has an added advantage in supplying a 
roomy chest for the storage of books, 


| sheet music, and clothing. 





It may be made of any. hardwood such 
as oak, ash, or mahogany to match other 
furniture; or of a more easily worked 
wood as red gum, whitewood, or white 
pine if it is to be painted or lacquered. 

Make the two ends 34 by 18 by 24 in.; 


| four pieces D 38 by 3% by 24 in.; two 


pieces E 3g by 3'% by 12 in.; and two 
pieces F 38 by 6 by 11 in. The grain of 
pieces £ and F should run parallel to the 
grain of the end itself. Make pieces D, 
E, and F about '¢ in. wider to allow for 
fitting and trimming. Cut pieces D 1% 
by 7 in. and the two handholes 1% by 4 
in. in pieces F. Plane and sandpaper the 
outside of the ends, fit pieces D, E, and F 
to make the end panel construction as 
shown, allowing the edges of D to project 
beyond the edges of the ends. Glue them 
in place and drive %-in. brads through 
each piece to hold it while assembling the 
ends and placing them under the pressure 
of hand screws or weights that will force 
them to a joint. 

After the glue has hardened, cut the 
handhole 3 through each end and cut out 
4 to form the feet. Plane the ends of the 
top flush and lay out and cut the edges to 
the given form and dimensions, being 
sure that the cuts are square and true. 
This may be done on 2 band saw, if one 
is available. Smooth and sandpaper the 
entire end. 

Make two cleats G 4% by 2% by 16% 
in. and two cleats H % by 1% by 14 in.; 
fasten G to each end as shown with %-in. 
brads, sinking them below the surface. 
Place and fasten cleats H with 11%-in. 
No. 9 screws. The bottom J, 34 by 14 
in. by 3 ft. 334 in., may be made of any 
wood, but the two sides F,, 34 by 1214 by 
3934 in., and also the two moldings K', 
\% by 1% by 3934 in., shou'd be of selected 
wood, as these are conspicuous. Make 
four cleats L 34 by % by 8% in., prefer- 
ably of hardwood, and bore and counter- 
sink holes for a No. 9 screw as suggested. 
Fasten one of these with 11'4-in. screws 
to the inside of each side at the end to fit 


Combining a Window 
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Be an electrical specialist. Gain quick success in this 

fascinating and profitable field. Reames National in the comment 
tremendous electrical projects costing more than $100,000,000.00 
Practical, intensive training by National's job-experience method 
in 6 to 9 months. All technical essentials included. School 
endorsed by im’ ical industry. You learn all branches 
of electricity; radio. Million dollar institution; all modern 


uipment and training facilities, Life 
Li ei a P REE 
ment service. Over 20,000 successful 
graduates. 25th year. Big, illustrated 
84-page catalog sent FREE. Write today. 
FILECTRICAL CCHOOL 


ED. 4006 So. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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‘ Do You Play? 
A Or Just Wish You Could? 


Now you may soon satisfy 


your longing. to play an in- 
strument—You can quickly 

learn the Tamburitza—The 

simplified fingerboard makes 

it easy for the beginner. You'll have more fun—more 
friends—larger earnings with this carefully-made, high- 
class string instrument. Ideal for solo or orchestrations 
—blends beautifully with voices (no piano accompani- 
ment necessary). Try a Tamburitza at home. Instruction 
chart free. Write today for complete information about 
any of the following Tamburitzas—Tenor, Soprano. 


Altos, Cello, Bass. 
Ira M. Petersime & Son Gettysburg, Ohio 
















“ay to make $12 a day 
z~_, from thestart, selling famous 
“g Pioneer tailored-to-measure, 
| all-wool suits at $25. Com- 

} missions paid in advance. ¢@.- 
CHANCE FOR OWN CLOTHES AT 
WO COST. Striking big outfit 
" of over 100 large swatches ( 
furnished FREE — other equally re- \, 
markable values at $30 and $35. We \ 
train the sneuperionces. Men walias ¢2 
work for success will write for this big 
money-making opportunity, to-day. & 
PIONEER TAILORING CO.- 
Congress and Throop Sts. Dept.P-1121 Chicago 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Earncredit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by r ° 
ence. Select from courses in 45 subjects, in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
ete. Write for catalog. 


The University of Chicago 


; 451 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 














OLD COINS 


Larze Spring selling catalog of coins for sale 
free to collectors only. Catalog quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. . 


William Hesslein 
101B Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


DRAW CARTONS 


Turn Your Talent Into Money 
Cartoonists earn from $50 to $250.00 
per week—some even more. Remark- 
able new Circle System of Drawing 
teaches you in half the usual time. 
Send for booklet and sample lesson 
plate explaining full details of the 
Course. No salesman will call. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
615 Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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between cleats H as indicated. Smooth 
the face sides and assemble by fastening 
the bottom in place with sixpenny finish- 
ing nails driven into H as at H-J of sec- 
tion B-B. Nail the bottom edges of each 
side to the bottom and drive screws 
through cleats L into the end. Allow the 
end of the side to be a little under square 
so the screw will draw the side to a perfect 
joint with the end. Drive the finishing 
nails “toenail fashion” into the ends of 
cleats H and the ends of the chest. 
Smooth and sandpaper the molding K' 
and fasten it in place with brads. The 
seat or cover M, 34 by 16% in. by 3 ft. 


4,9 
blog 
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SECTION A-A y SECTION 8-8 


Assembled perspective view of the bench and 
sections showing construction of the ends. 


334 in., should be free from blemishes and 
twist or warp. Three cleats, % by 2% 
by 13% in., are fastened to the underside 
of the cover, two 2 in. from each end and 
the third in the middle. Fasten these 
with 1-in. No. 9 screws, placing five or 
six screws in each cleat after first boring 
and countersinking holes in the cleats for 
them. Fit the cover so tha the joint at 
each end will just clear cleat G and be 


- parallel to it. 


Fit two 3-in. strap hinges as at O, bend- 
ing one half of the hinge to fit into the 
side, as at O', so that the cover will rest 
on the top edges of the side when it is 
closed. The hinge may be bent cold in an 
iron vise, or a brass hinge made for this 
purpose may be bought in any well 
stocked hardware store. 

The completed chest may be finished in 
natural wood or stained to suit the sur- 
roundings. It should be given three coats 
of thin shellac, each well rubbed with 4-0 
sandpaper followed with prepared wax 
and polished with a soft, lintless cloth. If 
preferred, a coat of good transparent 
varnish may be applied after the second 
coat of shellac and the high gloss re- 
moved with sandpaper and finished with 
wax as above.— CHARLES A. KING. 
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Aeroplane Drafting 
Room Blue Print 


Coy Tite Sketch and 
ey gy 
t Free 











You In Leare to. to be an aeroplane designer. I will-train you RIGHT IN YOUR 
YourOwn OME. Here’s your opportunity to get into the big money earn- 


ing branch of Aviation—Designing aeroplanes. Copy the aeroplane pic 

ture shown here and mail tome with coupon telew If I think you ton 

talent for this work and really want to train for a big pay position in 

Free on will mail ade divect, a F. draft bee ET. an ~~ ee 
views with 


‘GET INTO AVIATION 
through the Front Door~the Dratting Room 


LEARN AERO-DRAFTING 


Aero Drafting Experts 
In Big omy 





Pepa pe you want to fit yourself Pye aag o a i to 
ward making big money in AVIATIO 
get into the creative end of this pon 
growing industry. There are good aero- 
plane designers today who get $12,000 a 
year—think of it—$1,000 a month. Let me 
train you in Aero-Drafting—and put you 
: in line for a position like this— Remember, 
you don’t need flying or mechanical experi- 
ence to become an Aero-Draftsman. 


Former Factory Helper 
RaisesIncometo $7,000a Year 


A H. Bernier of Detroit, Mic’ —oné cf my 

students had a factory job at ey a week when he 

enrolled with me. er taking my course he was 
‘cked from 


65 men and made assistant Chief 

My Training the Front Door 
To a Place in AVIATION 

No matter what you are doing now—if you can read, 
write and understand plain simple English = want 
to get into Aero-Drafting, mail coupon 
me you what I can do for you. See bow I 
train you—at home by my easy practical methed 
Learn about m —— loyment service that is free 
to my students. sketch and mail today! 


Mail This Coupon 
If You Earn Less : 

































ENGINEER DOBE, Div. 13-62 
Than $70 a Week 1951 Lawrence Ave., Chicage, fii. 
y frée books all the & pegnt te ost fate Aviation thesagh she Drafting Room. Here’s my copy 
Engineer Dobe facts vabout Aero-Draftingy and my Saale manshio” and "My Pay oe ta Be 5 Poa’? ch Voce te me. - 
Roepe lg ota ae 
c e 
Pay today. Mail sk ketch. “Get Free Blue Print. = eee ng oT a enon, oe NERS ed al eS a 
Engineer Dobe, Div. 13-62 Addrece 
1951 Lawrence Ave. Chicage, TL =; 
© Town State 








f FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
: Dept. E277, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to, me entire! ree of charge: 32-page book, with list 
obe obtainable and particulars telling how to get 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Many other U. S. Government Positions 





here ¢ 
$1700 to $3400 a Year & . peete 
MEN-BOYS 18 up yeaa bey es ie 
Short Hours Rapid Advancement (JRural Mail Carrier - 
Steady —— Permanent Employment 2 Citnspector of Customs - 
Long Vacation With Pay ES MN dncnicadvadkv an iahabeiaieseeleoereneee 
Mail Coupon Today Act At Once fF Address... .cccccccccccccececececececeseceecesucueens 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if if you lack 
Hig 00 
HANDICAPPED training. 


You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap, But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you, 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This course, 


which has been prepared by some of 
America’s leading professors, will 
broaden your mind, and make you 
keen, alert and capable. It is com- 
plete, simplified and up-to-date. It 
covers all subjects given in a resident 
school and meets all requirements of 
a High School training. From the 
first lesson to the last you are care- 
fully examined and coached, 


USE SPARE TIMEONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a 
week, Probably you do. Use only 
one-fifth of your wasted hours for 
study and you can remove your 
present handicap within two years. 
You will enjoy the lessons and the 
knowledge you will gain will well 
repay the time spent in study. 


Check and mail the coupon NOW 
for full particulars and Free Bulletin, 


American School 


Dept. H-248 
Drexel Ave. and 38th Step Chicade 
SF A A Se A a A <= = a se 
American School 
root H- a Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
a me fu 
Sar atlas esa 


... Architect 








enseed Structural Engineer 

...... Business Manager 

«--.-Cert. Public Accountant 

...... Accountant and Auditor 

oni Bookkeeper 

ences Drafteman ¢ pnd Designer 
Electrical E 

o----Melectric Li ht é &P Power 


»...General Education 
w--- Vocational Guiclance 











Issues of Popucar Scrence Monrtuty bound in groups of six, making 


two volumes for each year. 


These form invaluable reference books. 


| Bookbinding Made Kasy 


By Austin G. TRIBUTE 


HE home workshop 

enthusiast who de- 

lights in books can 
quickly learn to rebind 
damaged or worn edi- 
tions and make bound 
volumes of his maga- 
zines that will safeguard 
them indefinitely. 

Let us take, for in- 
stance, six months of our 
favorite—POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY— 
and see how easily a 
bound book can be made. 
After removing the cov- 
ers, draw out the wire staples and place 
the issues in the order they are to appear. 
Then separate the individual sections of 
sixteen pages each and scrape the glue 
away carefully with a dull kitchen knife. 

Make a sewing frame of some pine 
boards—a small platform with a perpen- 
dicular frame at one side as shown on 
page 113. Two, three, or four strips of 
1 in. wide linen should be fastened at 
equal distances along the frame; the 
lower end of each is tacked to the base, 
and the upper end is tied to the frame 
with string. 

With the sewing frame in front of you, 
place the sections on the baseboard. Note 
where the tape lies across the back of the 
sections and make a mark with a pencil 
on the paper at each side of each tape. 





The sections spread fanwise and 
backed with muslin and paper. 


Also draw a line down 
across the back of the 
sections about 34 in. 


sections from the frame, 
place thin boards along 


even with the back, and 
clamp them tight. With 
a saw cut shallow slots 
at the pencil marks to 
facilitate the subsequent 
sewing. 

Sewing is more easily 
done than explained. 
Place the last section 
face up on the baseboard of the sewing 
frame. Thread a needle with a reasonably 
long linen thread. With the left hand 
hold the section open—at the eighth and 
ninth pages—and pass the needle in 
through the cut near one end of the book. 
Grasp the needle with the left hand and 
pass it out at the side of the first tape. 
Carry it back again on the other side of 
the tape, and continue until all the tapes 
are fastened to the section by the thread. 
Let the end of the thread come out at the 
saw cut near the other end. 

Place the next to the last section on the 










eee 


The materials for making the covers 
can be bought in small quantities at 
almost any school supply house. 


The finished volume is clamped in the 
press, where it is allowed to stay under 
pressure until the paste dries thoroughly. 
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At the right is a view of my draft- 
ing and specification offices where a 
large staff of experienced expertsare 
in my constant employ. 










All drawings and spec- 

a , are pre- 

par under my per- 

My Patent Law sonal supervision. 
Offices 

Just Across Street 

From 


U.S. Pat. 


Protect Your Ideas 
Take the First Step Today—Action Counts nventors 


If you have a useful, practical, novel idea for any new article or for an 
improvement on an old one, you should communicate with a competent é 
Registered Patent Attorney AT ONCE. Every year thousands of applica- 
tions for patents are filed in the U. S. Patent Office. Frequently two or 


more applications are made for the same or substantially the same idea 


(even though the inventors may live in different sections of the country 
and be entirely unknown to one another). In such a case, the burden of 
proof rests upon the last application filed. Delays of even a few days in 
filing the application sometimes mean the loss of a patent. So lose no 


time. Get in touch with me at once by mailing the coupon below. 


Prompt, Careful, Efficient Service 


This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and attention 
to patent and trademark cases. Our offices are directly across the street 
from the U. S. Patent Office. We understand the technicalities of patent 
law. We know the rules and requirements of the Patent Office. We can 
proceed in the quickest, safest and best ways in preparing an application 
for a patent covering your idea. Our success has been built of the 
strength of careful, efficient, satisfactory service to inventors and trade- 
mark owners located in every state in the Union. 


Strict Secrecy Preserved— Write 
Me in Confidence 


All communications, sketches, drawings, etc., are held in strictest confidence in strong, 
steel, fireproof files, which are accessible only to authorized members of my staff. 





Feel free to write me fully and frankly. It is probable that I can help you. ighest 
references. But FIRST—clip the coupon pot get my free book. Bo THAT right 
now. 


é 
f 
“g 


No pany atl eatin Mail this Coupon ow 


The booklet shown here contains valuable information relating to patent 


procedure that every inventor should have. And with it I will send you Cl ARENCE A O’BRIEN 


my “Record of Invention” form, on which you can sketch your idea and 





establish its date before a witness. Such evidence may later prove valu- Registered Patent Attorney 
able to you. Simply mail the coupon and I will send you the booklet, and 
the “Record of Invention” form, together with detailed information on how & Attorney-at-Law 


to proceed and the costs involved. Do this NOW. No need to lose a i 

minute’s time. The coupon will bring you complete inf ti i 88-T Security Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg, 

without charge or obligation. wind a ne : Washington, D. C. J 
a ee 

Suite 1106 Woolworth Bldg., 


Clarence A. O’Brien New York City. 


Registered Patent Attorney Please send me your free book, “How to Obtain a Patent.” 
and your “Record of Invention” form out any cos 
& Attorney-at-Law or obligation on my part. 





Member of Bar of Supreme Court of the United States; 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia; Supreme Court, 
District of Columbia; United States Court of Claims. 


PRACTICE CONFINED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
PATENTS, TRADEMARKS AND COPYRIGHTS 


I a ES) 
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(Important: Write Plainly and Address Office Nearest You) 
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n this .. 
Free Book 


a World-Famous Flier shows 
how Yl can get into 


AVIA — 


that tells exactly what 
Aviation offers YOU. 
Walter Hinton—hero of 
history-making flights— 
shows you exactly where 
your opportunities lie— 
exactly how to fit your- 
self for them. Here is a 
book for men with too 
much backbone to stay 
chained to a small-pay 
job—too much adven- 
ture in their blood for a 
humdrum grind — too 


much good sound busi- 





Walter ness sense to let this op- 
Hinton portunity of a lifetime 
outgrow them! 
First to pitet a plane 
across the Atlantic, 


THE FASTEST GROW- 


first to fly from North ING INDUSTRY IN THE 
WORLD 


to South America, first 

to use the Plane in ex- 

sloration, first world- 

amous flyer to give 

home-study students 

the cream of his knowl- 
se. 


Cities everywhere’ are 
building more airports; 24- 
hour shifts are racing con- 
struction on new plane and 
equipment plants. Air lines, 
air service of every kind is —s and re-doubling 
itself almost while you watch! There’s no doubt 
about there being BIG PAY plus a real future for 
YOU in Aviation. Your one sure move is to get the 
right training—-QUICK! 

AVIATION IS READY—HINTON IS READY 
NOW IT’S UP TO YOU 


Hinton’s proved course teaches all about plane 
construction, rigging, repairs, motors, instruments, 
theory of flight, navigation, commercial Aviation. 
If you plan to fly he arranges special reduced rates at 
an accredited flying school. Foss want one of the 
forty big-pay ground jobs his Emplo ment Depart- 
ment helps you to get it. Hinton’s Free Book tells 

ou how to start. Clip the coupon, and send it 

ODAY'! 


TMHal Now for Fach 


302- 
Walter Hinton, President 





4 a 
4 Aviation Institute of U. S. A. : 
g 1115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. H 
a Please send me your Free Book showing how I ‘ 
g can train right at home for a place in Aviation. ‘ 
: r 
BN, x0 ce ccactecccecsnesdsacées rere 
. Name....... eR bs bas ‘ 
@ Address... 11... cree cece eee cece eee ee eeeees +4 
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Sell only 
device in the 
world 

. that 


prevents 

kinking, snarling and tangling 

of telephone and electric iron 

cords. Housewives and busi- 
ness men buy 1 to 50. 


NEW KIND OF CORD 
SET FREE 
Every Neverknot Sales- 


i man is given FREE the ao 
complete Neverknot Switch 
Pi Cord Set pictured. 

‘This new kind of ironing e 





automatically coils 
itself out of the way and 
a new kind of switch 
plug prevents scorching and saves 
electric bills. This set is a “gold mine” 
for house-to-house workers. It's differ- 
ent and it’s yours free if you work for 
us. Don't delay! . Send now for free 





offer. 
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top of the one just sewed and continue as 
before. When the thread comes out 
through the last saw cut, tie it to the 
thread of the first section. The two sec- 
tions are now held together. Repeat the 
process until all the sections are sewed 
to the tapes. 

Remove the book from the sewing 
frame and trim the linen strips 1 in. from 
the back of the book. Apply the so-called 
end papers, which are four-page sections 
of blank paper folded and pasted on the 
top and bottom of the book 4% in. from 
the sewed edges. 

For a neat job it is advisable, at this 
stage, to have a printer trim the edges of 
the book in his cutting machine. The 





next step is to work liquid glue welt into | 


| the back of the book so that the sections 
| will adhere firmly to each other. When 


LINEN STRIPS,! IN. WIDE 


















Y ’ SECTIONS 
} TO BE BOUND 





SS 








LTS AND 
SURE NUTS 





PRESS 





Sewing frame, wooden press, and methods of 
sawing slots and of sewing tapes to sections. 


nearly dry, form the back into a pleasing 
convex shape with the hands and with the 
light blows of a hammer. Let stand for 
several hours. 

An improvised press should be made of 
two broad hardwood boards with bolts 
at the four corners. Place two narrow 
boards, one on each side of the book, 
with the back of the outer sections ex- 
tending a trifle beyond them. Lower the 
book and boards into the press and screw 
the bolts up tight. 

Spread the back fanwise with a hammer 
so that it appears round and has an over- 








hang on each side. Glue a strip of muslin 
along the back, rub it well in, and follow 


ae 





NEVERKNOT CO. 
Dept. 2Y °4503 Ravenswood,’ Chicago 





[saves Elodie S| 
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you can 








have the 
VOICE 
you want 
100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 
ing Now SHLAENT Method sf Voteg Trsning, perce your 
Ecara co ning with orcetar ones,» 1009/0 jmprovement guar: 
greatest on voice ever written. 














(GENRE es... eee 
ENGINEERING — ELECTRICITY 
ARCHITL CTURE—DRAFTING 


Save time—enroll at this old established school of 
engineering. Enter any time, days or evenings. 1, 2 
and 3 year courses. Diplomas and B. S. Degrees, 

~ » Special 4 months’ 
practical course in 
Drafting. Othershort 
courses. Low tuition 
—easy terms. Earn 
while you learn. Free 
employment bureau. 
Athletics. Successful 
graduates evcry- 
where. Write for our free, illustrated 80 page “‘Blue 
Book.” It gives you all the facts. Address the Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Morey, B.S., M. E. 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
De 118 East 26th Street, Chi ‘0, Til. 
XPERT 


.B-83 

ti ccountants and C. P. A.’s earn £3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Fhocsande sf frwns need them, Only 8,000 Certined Public Account: 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. e ns or executive accounting tions. Previous 
Grparience unnecessary. der the supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., a e 8 of C. P. 
A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free book, *“A , the Profession that Pays. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.283-H. Chicage 

The Worid’s Largest Business Training institution 

















gin Today — Write ef uo FESS Bgce. Ican 
en penman 0: ou home dur spare 
time. Write for my FREE BOOK," How to 
a Good Penman.’’ It contains specimens and 
how others mastered penmanship by the Tamblyn 
System. Your name will be elegantly written one 
card if you enclose stamp to pay postage. Write te- 


Book. 
FW. TAMBLYN, Kansas Ch Mo U's. A 


| Read While You Run 


CIENCE News-Letter is a distinctive weekly 

that flashes you first news in scientific 
events. It gives you the unique and im- 
portant ha pontnge briefly—all written in a 
clear style from a human interest angle. It 
makes fascinating, instructive reading that is 
different. 
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Introductory Offer—81 for 13 weeks _ $2 for 6 months 
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with two or three brown paper strips, 
glued on one at a time. Allow each to dry 
before putting on the next. 

The cover or case, as it is called, may 
be made of heavy cardboard of one or more 
thicknesses and in any of several different 
styles. The covers shown have a back- 
strap and corners of bookbinder’s cloth, 
and sides of streng manila wrapping 
paper. Make the case large enough to 
overhang the book about % in. at the 
top, bottom, and side. Gage the width 
of the backstrap by the thickness of the 
book; and after it is cut, put on whatever 
lettering you wish. 

Materials for making the case can be 
bought from school supply houses in the 
small quantities needed. Imitation leath- 
er, which can be bought in drygoods 
stores, makes a good covering. 

When the case is made and adjusted 
to the proper position, open the front 
board and apply paste all over the top 
end paper and on both sides of the loose 
ends of the two or more linen strips. 
Drop the board—that is, close the cover— 
so that it adheres to the end paper, then 
open it up and rub the end papers free of 
blisters. Repeat the operation on the 
backboard and clamp the volume tightly 
in the press (without the narrow boards 
used befote). When thoroughly dry, the 
book is ready for use. 


Easy Ways of Removing 
Broken Set Screws 


FTENTIMES we are confronted with 

the not altogether pleasant job of 

removing a broken set screw. Aside from 

the unpleasantness of the job, it is usually 

difficult and presents somewhat of a 
puzzle as to the correct procedure. 

When a set screw, holding a pulley in 
place or used in some similar part of a 
machine, breaks off, it invariably twists 
off close to or even below the surface of 
the threaded hole. If it twists off below 
the surface the question of successfully 
removing it sometimes seems almost un- 
answerable. 

The following are kinks with which the 
writer has removed all sort of broken set 
screws without much difficulty and with 
only a small expenditure of time: 

First, if the broken part projects above 
the surface, a slot can be cut in the top 
with a hack saw. Then a heavy screw 
driver bit is placed in a brace. The collar 
or piece of machinery is heated locally 
with a blowtorch or a piece of hot iron, 
and the screw fs backed out while a helper 
taps the work firmly with a hammer. 

If the set screw is broken off below the 
surface, the problem becomes a little bit 
different. With a center punch, mark 
the center of the screw and then drill a 
small hole, just a little smaller than a 
left-hand screw extractor or, in its ab- 
sence, any suitable left-handed screw that 
you may happen to have. Place the left- 
handed screw in a brace and, turning it 
to the left, force it down into the drilled 
hole. The set screw can now be backed 
out if the work is tapped with a hammer. 
If carried out carefully, these methods 
will always prove to be successful in 
removing otherwise troublesome broken 
set screws.—H. W. Swope. 
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our fireproof secret files. We will also 
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Small Bench Punch Aids 
in Cutting Odd Shapes 


SK any watchmaker what his most 
useful tool is, and nine times out of 
ten he will show you a collection of 
punches together with a G-shaped stand, 
me whole of which is usually known as 
‘staking tool.” 
With this design 
in mind, the writer 
made the device 
illustrated, and has 
found it well worth 
the time spent in 
its production. 
The plunger, 
provided with a 
clamp or chuck at 





hold the punches The punch resembles 
of various sizes and a “staking tool.” 
shapes, slides free- 
ly in the sleeve, which is held vertically in 
an adjustable clamping arm. The die is 
also adjustable in a slide in the base. 
When the adjustments are made to 
bring the punch into alignment with the 
proper hole in the die, and the sheet 
stock is placed under the punch, a blow 
struck on the upper end of the plunger 
drives the punch through the stock into 


A soft rubber ring is placed between 
the supporting arm and the collar on the 





Eight simple parts are all that are used in 
the construction of this handy bench punch. 


plunger to allow the punch to be with- 
drawn after it has done its work. 

For cutting out irregular shapes, over- 
lapping holes may be punched in rapid 
succession, an operation similar to that of 
a “‘nibbler.” It will be readily seen that, 
for thin stock, this method is far quicker 
than the usual drilling of holes and filing 
out by hand.—W. N. C. 


Drilling Holes at an Angle 


FIXTURE 
CENTER for holding 
W NOTCHES small pulleys, 
sheaves and simi- 
lar work at an 
angle for drilling 
oil holes or set 
screw holes can be 
made from wood 
as shown. The 
foot piece is 
notched in the cen- 
ter to keep the 
work from moving 
sidewise. In shops 
where even a mod- 
erate amount of 
this class of work is handled, several such 
fixtures will soon pay for themselves. 







Work held 


in jig 
at angle for drilling. 
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_eaeers New 
Psychology 


(Continued from page 30) 


some mental urge which has to be expressed in 
the course of life in order to bring normality 
and happiness. Other psychoanalytic schools 
have selected still other single mainsprings for 
the human motive power. 

The one essential back of them all is the one- 
motive idea. Whether that one impulse is be- 
ing released, thwarted, suppressed, sublimated, 
or otherwise disposed of explains all of the fre- 
quently unreasonable actions of mankind, the 
psychoanalysts urge, as well as the so-called 
reasonable ones. They contend that if the one 
ruling motive is denied reasonable expression, 
that may result in many kinds of mental or 
bodily disturbance; effects of “suppressed de- 
sires.” 

Psychoanalysis is merely a procedure by 
which the skilled psychologist may delve into 
the hidden part of his patient’s mind, often 
called the “subconscious” or “unconscious” 
mind, and discover what has happened to the 
single human motive of sex or something else 
in that person’s thoughts or actions; what 
“complexes,” “inhibitions” or past experi- 
ences are suppressing or perverting some ex- 
plosive motive which ought to be more safely 
released. 

The l'reudian ideas did not make their way 
in the scientific world without much opposi- 
tion and argument. Hope of settling some of 
these arguments by actual experiment was one 
of the inspirations for the newer behaviorist 
psychology of Dr. Watson, a viewpoint which 
is still scarcely twenty years old. What people 
say about themselves, everybody admits, is 
often far from the truth. Why not try to dis- 
cover the mainsprings of human nature, Dr. 
Watson asked, by examining what people do? 


EHAVIORISM began in the study of 
the psychological reactions of animals to 
various controlled conditions. 

Similar tests can be used, Dr. Watson 
perceived, to test human beings. With 
very young babies, for example, it was discov- 
ered that fire, live animals, and similar things 
ordinarily regarded as dangerous and frightful 
do not cause fear. Only two truly human fears 
were discovered in these infants, fear of falling 
and fear of a loud, sharp noise. Behavioristic 
methods are still practically the only ones 
available, indeed, for study of the psychology 
of young infants. 

As a philosophy, behaviorism implies that 
all human thought and action results from 
more or less mechanical and automatic reac- 
tions to external stimuli; like an automatic 
vending machine which always gives up the 
chewing gum when one inserts a penny. For 
the imagined captain in the conning tower, be- 
haviorism substitutes a competent but will-less 
automaton. Whatever touches the proper 
stimulus gets the corresponding result. 

To the argument between the Freudian, one- 
motive idea of a single mainspring controlling 
human actions and the older idea of many such 
controlling motives, the experiments of the be- 
haviorists and others seem to have provided an 
answer. Neither opinion is right. It is now 
safe to say that human beings are not ruled by 
any one motive or impulse, such as sex or self- 
expression. On the other hand, the human 
mind certainly does not possess the vast series 
of complicated motives about which earlier 
psychologists talked. 

The truth seems to be that mankind is 
swayed by more than one fundamental motive 
but only by relatively few, including self-pres- 
ervation, desire for comfort, hunger, sex, and 
also such things as Dr. Adler’s supposed main- 
spring of self-expression. Present knowledge 
is not sufficient to permit stating even a partial 





list of these psychological fundamentals, but it 
is possible to say that they are not so numerous 
as was at one time supposed. 
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What Horsepower Really Is 


(Continued from page 76) 


| over faster and still develop the same turning 
| force or torque. If you did all those things to 
| the one-horsepower motor in the five-ton truck 


we were talking about, you’d make it go up the 
hill faster all right because the motor wouldn’t 
be a one-horse motor any longer. Maybe it 
would be as much as two horsepower. Lots of 
auto motors rated at ninety to a hundred 
horsepower today have no bigger cylinders 
than the forty- and fifty-horsepower cars of 
years ago. 

‘I suppose that’s why they rate gasoline 
motors at a certain horsepower at so many 
revolutions a minute,” observed Joe. ‘Do 
those ratings tell how fast the motor will run?” 

‘Not at all,” Gus explained. ‘All motors 


| will turn over faster than the rate at which 


they develop the most horsepower. Only, when 
the motor speeds up beyond that point, the 


| turning force drops off so fast that the horse- 


power goes down. It’s like running a foot race. 
You get going about so fast and when you try 
to go any faster the muscles in your legs won’t 


| put any push into your feet.” 


“THEN that explains why different cars have 
different gear ratios,” Joe commented. 
“Each one has a gear ratio that will let the 
motor run at the speed where it will develop 
the most amount of power.” 

“That’s how they ought to be geared,” said 
Gus. “Actually they’re not. It’s a sort of a 
compromise in most cases. Most everybody 
wants to be able to climb the side of a house in 
high gear and pull through the toughest kind 
of going without shifting. You can’t have your 
cake and eat it, too, Joe, so if cars have to be 
made for people too lazy to shift gears, the 
manufacturers have to gear ’em lower than the 
best point for smooth, easy running, maximum 
speed, and best gasoline economy on level 
roads.” 

‘Maybe that’s why some of the cars are 
fitting four-speed transmissions,” Joe sug- 
gested. 

“Sure, but if a driver is too lazy to shift a 
three-speed transmission, putting four speeds 
in the box isn’t going to cure him,” Gus 
grumbled. “A real four-speed transmission 
would be ideal, but the ones they’re fitting now 
are geared so low on high they really amount 
to a three-speed outfit with first speed reduced 
to an extra low gear that isn’t any use.” 


OULDN’T that extra low first, if you 
had it in a hundred-horsepower car, 


| make it pull like fifty pairs of horses?” Joe 


asked, again picking up the specifications of the 
car that had started the discussion. 

“Tt might if it were low enough and you 
loaded the car with pig lead to give it traction,” 
said Gus, sweeping the crumbs off the table in- 
to his lunch kit. “No matter how much power 
you’ve got or what the gear ratio is, you can 
get only so much pull before the back wheels of 
the car begin to slip. It sure would take a lot of 
weight to make two rubber tires grab the road 
like four hundred horseshoes!” 





AVE you some motor 

car problem that is caus- 
ing trouble? Gus and Joe 
will be glad to answer any 
reasonable question on the 
subject of automobiles. 
Simply state your questions 
in aletter to Mr. Bunn in care 
of POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
LY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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car Be Made in| 
Your Own Business | 










Start at Home 
In Spare , 
Time | 


Sharpening lawn mowers on the Foley 
Electrakeen Lawn Mower Sharpener is a 
very profitable business. You can start at 
home in spare time in the basement, attic, 
garage or anywhere. Very little space re- 
quired. No stock to carry. 


Foley Electrakeen 
Lawn Mower Sharpener 


Sharpens all kinds of lawn mowers perfectly in 
15 to 20 minutes—and you get from $1.25 to $2.00 
according to size. Figure 
oe ee ae. 
Many have paid for the ma- . 
chine out of profits in a few Read This! 
weeks. Easy work and a “I purchased a 
steady, fine cash income. Foley Lawn Mower 


orgy ot gah a 
No Experience | resay maae enough 
Necessary 


ready made enough 

money to pay for 

the machine and 

all expenses.”’ 

Easy and simple to oper- Walter Dambeck 

ate. You can learn to turn 

out a perfect job in a short 

time. Get started now! Get 

some of this Big Money for 

yourself. Write for informa- 

tion today. 





‘‘Last summer I 
made $1520.00 in 
five months.” 


Henry Morse 











Foley Manufacturing Co. 
1438 Foley Bidg., 11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











OU will be doubly welcome every- 
where when you learn to play a Conn. 
Chances to Join a band or orchestra, to 
2 travel, to make extra money. Conns are 
= the choice of Sousa and the world’s great- 
est artists. Easiest to play. Recommended 
to beginners for quicker progress. 
( once is FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
ihe, ft on any Conn. No matter which band or 
0} orchestra instrument interests you most, 
Conn will send you a special booklet on 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 
C.G. CONN, Ltd., 232 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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CAMPBELL’S 


INFRA-RED RAY LAMP 


Sent on Approval 
THIS MEANS NO MONEY DOWN 





Have You Some 


Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and pains in the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As 
they penetrate they create an active circulation of the 
blood. Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve 
the congestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature 
herself does the healing by active, normal blood cir- 
culation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or someone in your home has a_troublesome 
ailment, a lamp like this is a blessing. May be used 
safely by anyone. 


Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of Infra-Red 
Rays which we shall be glad to send free to any reader 
upon request. Our book quotes leading authorities as 
well as users of our lamp. Full directions for use, how 
to order, our home trial offer, etc., are also explained. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought ‘such wonderful re- 
sults for others you are sure to be interested. Write 
today for our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 


1041 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 
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Start without inves 

Profitable shirt business 
own. Take ordersin mae be « 

i nationally known Bostonian 

Shirts. $1. commission Ot ah 

on sale of 3 shirts for $6.95— tage 

Paid. $9 value, Ca ge t colors. 

No experience needed. Complete selling equipment FREE? 


GooD PAY, FOR HONEST WORKERS 
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to start. Name 


mone Ad me ¢ 
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Pat to mount Birds. Ani- 
sii Mast eeies M_ bon caxider, 
pore. ren and d Tremagndeng{y Interesting fasci pas. Sos rom 
° en o 
Spare Time Selling Sp rectenty fownting for, Others. 


Free Be Book= ii nah aeteneey Base Bisrbtn 


a ee of Taxidermy 
3392 Elwood Bidg. OMAHA, NEB. 








Old-established, 
reliable, million-dollar company needs 


500 more men and women at once to act as Local 
Representatives. No capital or experience required. In- 


structions furnished free. Pleasant, dignified work— 
full time or spare time. Wonderful chance to make $15 
profit in a day. Write today for particulars. 


Albert Mills, Gen. Mgr. Employment Dept. 
daa poss a 











Better Fuels for 
Better Motors 


(Continued from page 27) 


by the cracking process has still other charac- 
teristics. 

The qualities of gasoline of most importance 
are its volatility, the ease with which it 
vaporizes, and its tendency to produce knock- 
ing. Gasoline engines designed up to a few 
years ago were built to compress the charge 
of mixed gasoline and air to as high a pressure 
as possible without producing knocking from 
ordinary distilled gasoline. But the efficiency 
of a gasoline motor rises rapidly with increases 
in compression. Automotive engineers have, 
therefore, long sought a means of eliminating 
the knocking tendency so that still higher com- 
pression could be used. Curiously enough, 
many types of cracked gasoline show a distinct 
antiknock tendency. 

Experiments conducted at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., (P. S. M., Feb. ’29, p. 68), have shown 
exactly what takes place within the walls of the 
motor cylinder during a normal explosion. Ob- 
servers, watching through a thick piece of 
fused quartz fixed in a plug in the cylinder, 
reported that there first appears the bluish 
light of sparks, then jagged flashes, and finally 
the brilliant glow of the gas explosion. 


NSTEAD of burning in this orderly and pro- 
gressive fashion, a knocking charge literally 
explodes. The knock is caused by the improper 
burning of the charge of gasoline and air. The 
flame front, which starts at the spark plug, 
advances with lightninglike rapidity through 
the entire charge and therefore sets up a 
peculiar local high pressure effect and vibra- 
tory motion. 

Several methods have been found for com- 
bating the tendency to knock. One is to adjust 
the proportion of straight distilled gasoline so 
that the fuel will have the best possible natural 
antiknock qualities. Another way is to shape 
the contour of the explosion space in the 
cylinder—the cavity in the cylinder head into 
which the gas is compressed—in various pe- 
culiar shapes so that the flame of the burning 
charge is prevented from spreading too rapidly. 

The third method has been to add some 
other chemical to gasoline to contro) the 
rapidity with which it will burn. Many: .fer- 
ent chemicals have a tendency to reduce 
knocking. Iodine is one, ethy! iodide another. 
The best so far discovered is tetra ethyl lead. 
Most of the other chemicals are unsatisfactory 
because they are too expensive when used in 
the proportion that will produce satisfactory 
results. Some are erratic in action. 


ro more than a year Charles F’. Kettering, 
chief of the General Motors Laboratories, 
and a corps of assistants, conducted antiknock 
experiments which led to the discovery of 
Ethyl gasoline (P. S. M., Sept. ’29, p. 32). They 
sought to produce an antiknock fuel by adding 
chemicals to the gasoline. They tried iodine, 
aniline, selenium, tellurium. And each attempt 
was a failure, or only a partial success. At last, 
Kettering suggested the use of lead, which was 
about the last thing chemists would ordinarily 
regard as helpful. When a fluid compound of 
lead was added to the gas, it knocked worse 
than ever. Then, Kettering reduced the pro- 
portion from one percent to half of one percent. 
The knocking diminished. The proportion was 
cut to one third of one percent. The knocking 
disappeared entirely. 

Tetra ethyl lead, although poisonous to 
human beings or animals if inhaled, is ab- 
solutely harmless to any part of a gasoline 
motor. In cheap gasolines there are impurities 
which cause corrosion to the iron and steel sur- 
faces. When tetra ethyl lead is used with such 
gasolines, corrosion may result, but if it does, 
it is caused by the harmful components 
of the gasoline (Continued on page 140) 
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Are You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 
About Y ourself? 


HERE are occasions 

in the life of every 
man when he realizes 
how miserably he has 
fallen below what others 
have expected of him 
and what he had 
dreamed for him- 
self. The ‘‘big’’? man 
faces the truth, and 
does something 
about it. The 
‘little’ man finds 
an excuse for his 
failure and _ does 
nothing. What are 
your answers when 
you ask yourself 
questions like these ? 











Is it lack of will, 
memory,mental lazi- 
ness, mind-wander- 
ing, or what? 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly? 

What, after all, is my 
purpose in life? 

Am I trusting too! am I “licked’’ by life, 
much to chance to|” amia “‘quitter’’? 
bring me success? : 


What is my, greatest | What can I do, now, to 
weak point? ‘‘find myself’’? 


How 700,000 People Have 
‘“‘Found”’ Themselves 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind- tonioing: 
it takes the well-established principles of psychology, 
simplifies them so that they can be hed stood by 
everybody, and arranges them into a really remark- 
able system which is designed to re-arouse and to 
train certain mental faculties, which in most of us lie 
absolutely dormant and Atrophied. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Mem- 
bers of the royal family, leading statesmen, dis- 
tinguished military and naval officers, world-famous 
authors, artists, actors, editors and publicists, leaders 
in industry and finance, people of the highest distinc- 
tion in the Empire—became just as enthusiastic 
Pelmanists as clerks and ‘‘tommies’’ and day- 
laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the same 
story was repeated —captains of industry and finance, 
men of affairs, jurists, writers, leading business men, 
professional people of all types—adopted Pelmanism 
as collguinglinaliny as wage-earners and college stu- 
dents. And now over 700,000 people in every part of 
the world, men and women usually of the highest type 
of intelligence, have adopted and use Pelmanism to 
help them ‘‘find themselves.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


When people like General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Frank P. Walsh, Major Gen- 
eral Sir Frederick Maurice, Admiral Lord Beresford, 
T. P. O'Connor, H. R. H. Prince Charles of Sweden, 
Jerome K. Jerome, George Lunn, Sir Harry Lauder 
and thousands of others equally famous nd that 
there is ‘‘something in Pelmanism,” can you afford to 
ignore its possibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called ‘‘Scientifie Mind-Training.”’ This tells the 
complete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it 
does; it is filled with stories—some of them almost 
unbelievable —of people whose lives have been com- 
»letely made over by Pelmanism, To send for this 
Cesk involves you in no obligation. Address The 
: nee Institute of America, Suite 872, 71 West 45th 

, New York. 





The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th St., Suite 872, New York. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actu- 
ally done for over 700,000 people. Please send me 
your free book, ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training."’ This 
places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name. 


Address 
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Here’s That Long-Hoped-for Handbook 


For Your Home Workshop 


Planned, in response to many requests, under 
the supervision of The Home Workshop Dept. 
of Popular Science Monthly to meet ad- 
equately a widespread need. 


It Will Show You How to 


Be Your Own furniture builder—electrician— 
radio expert—painter—decorator—toy maker 
—model mechanic—garden craftsman—metal 
worker—boat builder—and general all-around 
construction and repair man. 


With the Expert Help of 


THE HOME WORKSHOP 
MANUAL 


A single-volume encyclopedia of plans and methods of 
construction and repair giving practical directions 
for making scores of useful and beautiful things. 


Just the book you've always wanted. It gives you clear, complete, and simple direc- 
tions for doing expertly all those jobs of craftsmanship you've often thought of doing, 
and suggests scores of others you can easily do with the proper directions. Put this 
handbook in your tool chest for quick reference—follow its plans and directions every 
time you have a job to do with tools—and it will soon make an expert of you. It's a 
mine of ideas for making useful things, a whole library of practical 

plans and usable directions. It offers the most expert guidance, for 

its material has been prepared by twenty well-known specialists in as Contains 496 
many lines of work, and has been approved by the Home Workshop oars on8 
Department of Popular Science Monthly. Whether you are interested ™gre than 500 


in woodworking, in metal work, in ship and airplane model making, in ih 

radio building and electrical work, in sporting equipment, in painting //F% 
and decorating—or in all of them—you will find an expert of high 
standing in each field ready to guide you with instructions you can 


readily understand 


Never before have so many plans and 
directions been assembled in one volume. 


The scope of The Home Workshop Manual is really amazing. It is 
hard to believe that such a great variety of things to make can be 
covered in such complete detail until you actually see the book and 
look through its sixteen big sections. But once you have seen for your- 
self what a gold mine of ideas it is and have worked out for yourself 
some of its plans, you will readily admit that it is the most helpful tool 
in your whole kit and that it will be worth many, many times its cost 


to you. The sixteen sections cover: 





1. Building Fine Furniture by Hand 9. Model Making 

2. Furniture of Modern Design 10. Radio and Electrical Projects 

3. How to Use Small Woodworking 11. Improvements for House and 
Machinery Garden 

4. Repairing Old Furniture 12. Boats and Sports 

5. Toys to Delight the Children 13. Painting and Decorating 

6. Novelties namental and Amus- 14. Woodworking Tools 
ing 15. Equipment to Make for Your 

7. Woodturning Simplified ome Shop 

8. Decorative Metal Work 16. Better Home Workshop Methods 


You Will Get One of the First Copies Printed 
---for FREE Examination. 


While this big manual, which will truly be the very 
finest work of its kind ever produced by any publisher, 
will show you how to make articles of great beauty and 
value, its price will be only $5.00. No such investment 
that you have ever made will bring you the pleasure, 
and satisfaction, and profit that you will secure through 
your ownership and use of this manual. And you need 
not pay a penny for it until after you have gone thor- 
oughly through its profusely illustrated pages. You 
need send no money NOW—the manual will come for 
FREE Examination. And if you decide that you do 


not need it, simply return it and you owe nothing. 
Otherwise remit $5.00 and retain the manual. 





illustrations 





mms ="ORDER ON THIS COUPON*?""" 


Popular Science Pubmotne Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me as soon as published a copy of THE 
HOME WORKSHOP MANUAL for free examina- 
tion. Within ten days of receipt I may return the 
volume, if I wish, and owe not 3 If I keep it I 
will remit $5.00 within ten days which pays in full for 
the Manual. 


F-30 ! 


FEBRUARY, 1930 








Better Fuels for 
Better Motors 


(Continued from page 139) 


never by the tetra ethyl lead in the fuel, 

A theoretically perfect motor fuel would 
have no tendency to knock no matter how high 
the compression and it also would vaporize in- 
stantaneously even in the coldest weather, 
No motor fuel now available will measure up to 
this theoretical ideal. Motor fuel advertised 
as “zero knock rating” is not really knock- 
proof in the true sense of the word. A zero 
knock rating gasoline or motor fuel is merely a 
motor fuel that will equal in performance, as 
far as knock is concerned, a standard fuel used 
by the manufacturers of tetra ethyl lead in 
working out the standard gasoline-ethyl-fluid 
blend. Of course, a zero knock rating gasoline 
would perform excellently in any standard 
engine made today as far as knocking is con- 
cerned. Although the knocking tendency of a 
gasoline limits the efficiency of a gasoline motor 
when operated with the throttle wide open to 
obtain full speed or full power, it is of trifling 
importance as compared with the ability of 
the fuel to vaporize quickly under normal 
driving conditions. 


(THE quickness with which the best grades 
of gasoline will vaporize was shown, a year 
ago, during the endurance flight of the Army 
monoplane Question Mark. One of the men 
was severely “burned” by the high test gasoline 
which sprayed over him as the refueling hose 
from the “nurse ship” was jerked out of his 
hands by a gust of wind. What really hap- 
pened was that the gasoline vaporized so 
rapidly the temperature of the skin where it 
stuck was reduced below the freezing point. 

It is entirely possible to produce a motor fuel 
consisting of a mixture of distilled gasoline, 
cracked gasoline, and, perhaps, tetra ethyl 
lead, plus relatively higher percentages of 
heavy, hard-to-vaporize fuel. The resulting 
mixture may give excellent results as far as 
knocking is concerned. Yet it will be very un- 
satisfactory for ordinary use in an automobile. 

The relatively small percentages of high test, 
quick-vaporizing gasoline may give normal 
easy starting, but the heavy dregs of fuel that 
do not. vaporize will cause excessive crank case 
dilution and, in consequence, excessive wear 
on the motor. So-called “bootleg” gasoline 
frequently is of this type; and in addition to its 
tendency to cause crank case dilution it may 
also contain an excessive amount of sulphur or 
other deleterious impurities left by careless 
refining methods. 

Modern developments in the production of 
better motor fuels have made possible great 
advances in the design of gasoline motors. 
Engines made today use compression ratios 
that were considered impossible, or at least 
impractical, just a few years ago. 

The development of the automobile engine 
has by no means reached the point where 
no further improvements may be expected. 
Chemists will produce still better motor fuels 
and these, in turn, will make possible the 
development of still more efficient and satis- 
factory automobile motors. The automobile 
engine of ten or twenty years from now may 
indeed be so far advanced that present ones 
will appear crude by comparison. And in this 
advance, one of the most important factors will 
be new and improved gasolines. 





Cleaning Concrete Floors 


N EFFECTIVE cleaner for removing oil 
and grease spots from concrete driveways 
and garage floors is tri-sodium-phosphate, 
similar in appearance to common table salt. 
Wet the concrete thoroughly, then sprinkle 
the chemical evenly over the spots and let it 
stand for several hours. Then scrub the con- 
crete with a stiff brush and wash it off with 
water. . 
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New Help for the 
Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 68) 


and uncompromising to the hard of hearing. 
But are there no mechanical or other aids to 
deafness? Countless ear devices have flooded 
the market in recent times. A committee of 
medical men appointed several years ago by 
the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing found that of the seventy- 
five instruments offered for use the old-fash- 
joned horn was best suited for some stages of 
deafness. Membranes replacing the eardrums, 
electric amplifiers, and similar contrivances 
all have their advantages. But they have 
their dangers as well, and should not be used 
without the endorsement of an ear specialist. 


A RECENT field which has been opened is 
that of the “teletactor,”’ an invention of 
Dr. Robert H. Gault, who has been working 
under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. Following out the theory that hear- 
ing, in the last analysis, is really only “feeling” 
(the ear thrills to sound waves just as the body 
to waves of the ocean), he has evolved an in- 
strument which, vibrating against the pa- 
tient’s finger tips, has enabled many to dif- 
ferentiate the air vibrations caused by words to 
such an extent that they can understand whole 
stories without even seeing the speaker. The 
instrument has increased the efficiency of lip 
readers thirty to more than 100 percent. In the 
deaf, the touch center develops and invades 
the hearing center. The deaf have a sense of vi- 
bration, enabling them to dance to music 
which they feel through the floor. 

Another aid for the deaf is the “voice pic- 
ture” apparatus. By this a deaf person can see 
a graph of his own voice screened simulta- 
neously with that of a hearing person speaking 
the same words. The deaf person thus can 


also aided in lip reading. 

The importance of lip reading for the hard 
of hearing and deafened cannot be overesti- 
mated. It is a real salvation, and not as diffi- 
cult as one might suppose. There are only 
fifteen visible movements to master to lip- 
read English speech. Although developed in 
America in private schools, lip reading now is 
taught in public evening school classes in about 
fifty cities in the United States. 


Wim the advent of the talkies, many of 
the hard of hearing sent petitions to 
Hollywood begging directors not to abandon 
entirely the silent pictures. In answer to these 
entreaties several theaters have installed spe- 
cial equipment that enables the deafened to 
hear nearly all of the new sound effects. 

But such attempts to salvage the pleasure 
vehicles of the modern world for the hard of 
hearing are in vain unless the sufferers are 
willing to face the facts of their condition in an 
open-minded way. Some time ago I suggested 
the possibility of a rest cure for the tired or 
inflamed ears in much the same fashion that 
we prescribe rest cures for sick eyes and 
muscles. The lack of compietely soundproof 
rooms, however, has forestalled extended 
studies in this direction. One thing the hard of 
hearing should always remember is that any 
general debility always attacks the weakest 
organ first. For that reason good health should 
be one of their greatest concerns. 

Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, in charge of an 
advanced class in lip reading at Columbia 
University, said recently: “Hearing people have 
no idea of the misery which comes from the 
uncertainty of knowing what others are say- 
ing. When we learn to read lips, however, we 
are brought back to the normal world.” 

The normal world! 
heritage of every individual, and not until 
parents and educators codperate to the fullest 
extent can deafness be prevented and dam- 











aged hearing be improved. 


learn the control of his own inflections, and is | 


That is the rightful. 
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THIS MAN 
1S MAKING 
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SHARPENING LAWNMOWERS IN 
SPARE TIME WITH THE “IDEAL’”’ 
LAWNMOWER SHARPENER 


You've 
Man, Why Don’t You Do That? cot’ the 
chense—the same chance as W. T. Moore, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, who made $1200 net profits in 90 days—the same 
chance as Walter Wever, Middletown, N. Y., who made 
$1000 in 4 months—the same chance as hundreds of others 
who have reaped rich rewards with this efficient lawn- 
mower sharpener. 
If you work at 


Use Your Spare Time. 3 trade, put an 
Ideal in your basement and earn $4 to $6 an hour evenings 
and Saturday afternoons. E. W. McCormick, Saginaw, 
Mich., writes: “Five years ago I bought an Ideal Shar 
ener on which I have ground over 5,000 lawnmowers. In 
the last few weeks I worked at my trade, machinist, full 
time 9 hours a day. I also ground 97 mowers which netted 
me $114.10 clear gain.’ 


You Make Money Right Away. 6.210. 
Stillwater, Minn., writes: ‘‘We set the machine up 2 a 
ago Friday; since that time have sharpened 102 mowers.’ 
That’s close to $200 in Kearney’s pocket for 2 weeks, work! 


Our Free Book Tells You How ‘°°, m2 


others have made themselves ig substantial 
— permanent BIG PAYING businesses with this Ideal 
Grinder. Send for this best today—lIt’s free. 


SIGN THIS AND MAIL TODAY — 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
933-956 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Send me the book that tells me how I can make my 
spare time worth $4 to $6 per hour. 







Grind it as you find 
it. Mowerslipsinto 
sharpener without 
being dismantled. 

















The ‘*‘Iideal’’ Lawnmower 

is a wonderfully simple 
Sharpener machine that sharpens 
all makes of mowers perfectly, scientifically 
without taking the mowers apart. Just pick 
up the mower, set it in the ‘‘Ideal,”’ make a 
few simple adjustments and proceed to 
sharpen. In 15 minutes the mower is ready 
for AJ a, and you have made $1.50 to 
$2.00—d pendi upon the charge you fix. 
No training required, and machine set up in 
a few minutes. “Plug into light socket and 
Start to sharpen. 


Hundreds of dull mowers 
in your locality p2° oe ons et? 


Owners are looking for & place to get them sh arpened. 
No town too small. R. 8. Newcomer, Vinton, Ia., writes 
**People come from miles around and ed towns to get 
their mowers ground.” The ‘Ide: earns 
money the year round, too. Sharpens a. — 
all kinds—perfectly. 
. 
C. S. Coburn, Little 
writes that his 
Rock, Ark., “Ideal” serge 
earned h in_ 18! months - er 
itself and $1857 worth of a 
machinery. 


how others do it! \Ci ae 
34 Lesson 


Drawing Course 9.98 


The bi t value you ever 
saw advertised anywhere .. 

Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, s<etch 
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NOW=- Become an 


Electro-lechnician 
By this Amazing New Method 


Train the NEW PRACTICAL WAY! 
Prepare to meet the tremendous de- 
mand for Electro- 
Technicians in all 
branches of elec- 














s did tionized the entire Peony of draw- 
tricity. Splendi ing. It meansthat drawing canbe 
opportunities. as easy for you as writing—much 

I PAY for =e Se —— — gee 
trained men. eeping or typewri € are 
Now is the time [earning Drawing, Artand Cartooning 
to start. 


5A + Stern consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 
BRINGS SCHOOL TO YOUR HOME 


illustrations, within reach of every one. If 

tne Course WH ABSOLUTLEY CUait 
e Course W. r ; - 

Home Shop-Laboratory worth over $60.00 yours ANTEE 

without extra cost. Enables you to “learn by doing.”’ that you will learn to draw and 

Not by texts alone—but with patented new Unit 

Board System. Brings full-size Electrical Equip- 

ment right into your home. Train this fascinating 

new way under supervision of engineers of America's 

great Electrical School. 


FREE “&568" 


Write today for pane illustrated 48-page book 
aiving full details of how you can become an 
ELECT BROT SUCraN by the wonderful 
new Home Shop-Laboratory Method. No obli- 
gations. Mention age. pt. 74. 


EXTENSION DIVISION [Stpiemiaait 


S§CHODL °f ENGINEERING 


Milwaukee 





draw well before you have half finished the 
Course. If we fail to make this claim good, 
we will refund every cent paid us. B 
nating a large office force for answ 
respondence, expensive catalogs, etc., 
enabled to make a price of $2.98, the 
cheapest price ever known for a high- 
grade home study course. earn 
to draw. Itisa big asset, no matter 
what field you are in. 


Send No Money 
Just order the Course, and $2. 98 


payment in full fee’ the, entire Course Saoua” etc., enabling y 

and Drawing Outfit. If not entirely to go to work without 
satisfied, return within sy > days and fany additional cos’ 

we will REFUND MONEY, Address: 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 352-W. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Orders from outside the U. 8. A. are payable $3.28 cash with order. 


















If you order the Course 
at once, we will include a 
of arth ps consisting 
8 pencils, pens, 
erasers, —— 


























Travel on : 
“Uncle Sams Payroll’ 
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$1 700 to $3300 Year saaad s ticulars telling | how to get — 
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Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations. ¢ I ove csan cataract nmeletesceon ° 
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Do you want a 
career in Aviation? 


A GENERATION AGO, when the automobile business was 
just beginning to grow, a group of young men de- 
termined to make it their career. To get the mechanical 
training they needed for success, they studied at night 


with the International Correspondence Schools. You 
know their names. Many of them are leaders in the 
motor world. Walter P. Chrysler, President of the 
Chrysler Motor Corporation; Jesse G. Vincent, Vice- 
geeneent of the Packard Motor Car Co.; Hiram 

alker, Chief Engineer of the Chandler Motor Car 
Co., and John Moore, designer of the famous Ansted 
Motor, are among them. 

The same marvelous opportunity is yours, today, in the 
newer field of Aviation! Months of time and thousands of 
dollars have been put into the preparation of a great new 
I. C. 8S. Course in Aviation Engines, specially adapted 
to your needs, 

You don’t have to have experience, or a large amount 


of capital. You don’t have to give up your present job. 
At home, in your spare time, you can quickly gain the 
knowledge of aviation motors that will qualify you as an 


expert mechanic. 

The course is thoroughly modern and complete. It gives 
you a working knowledge of every up-to-date type of 
aviation engine—principles, construction, operation, main- 
tenance and repair. 

Find out today, without cost or obligation, just what 
this course offers and what opportunities it will bring you. 
Mark the coupon and mail it, right now! 
see ae a ern ass Si ea eae essere eee eel 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

“The Universal University’ 
Box 7655-F, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, tell me how I 
can qualify for the position, or in the subject, before 
which I have marked an X: 

DOO AVIATION ENGINES 
Complete Automobile Course DF) Gas Engine Operating 


Automobile Electric Complete Gas 
Equipment Engine Course 
Electrical Engineering Architect 


Architects’ Blueprints 
(_] Contractor and Builder 
() Architectural Draftsman 
() Conerete Builder 
(_) Structural Engineer 


Mechanical Engineer 

Mechanical Draftsman 
CJ Railroad Positions 

Machine Shop Practice 


i Electric Lighting 


L) Civil Engineer [ Mining () Chemistry (© Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping ] Agriculture 
CL) Plumbing and Heating C} Navigation 


Steam Engineering CJ Mathematics 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management A Advertising 


D Radio 


Industrial Management Business Correspondence 

Personnel Management Show Card and 

Traffic Management 

Accounting and 
C.P.A. Coaching 

Cost Accounting 


Sign Lettering 
( Stenography and Typing 
CL) English (Civil Service 
C) Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Secretarial Work CJ High School Subjects 
Spanish [French (J Mlustrating 
Salesmanship L) Cartooning 

SIN insiicdistantindiitanshdshisdaldbiadsidibtadeeeiainitieenis 

I II 5x cnsasiecdasnsaumcntiediceed 

ae State 

Occupation... 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspond Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 








Play the Hawaiian Guitar 





like the Hawaiians/ 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating 
instrument. Our native awaiian Instructors 
teach you to master them quickly. Pictures 
show how. Everything explained clearly. 
Playin Half Hour Easy Lessons 
After you get the Even if you don't 
four easy motions know one note from 
you play harmonious another, the 652 
chotds with very printed léssons and 
little practice. No clear pictures make 
previgus musical it easyto learnquick- 
nowledge needed, ly, Pay as you play. 


GIVEN when you enroll 
--@ sweet toned 
BAWAILIIAN GUITAR 
WRITE AT ONCE for attrac- Playing 
Value $18 to $20 


tive offer and easy terms. 
postcard will do. ACT! No extras-everything included 


OTHER } Tenor Banjo, Violin. Tiple, T itar, Ukulele, 
counses | Banjo Unulele. Under. oF ne A yn 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
Sth Floor, Bidg., Dept 246 New York, N.Y. 


Anoveved 40 @ Covvcepegdoncs Schect Under the La the 
Slate of New York—- Member National Siudy Council. 
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| sie, N. Y., and Hyde Park, a few miles to the 
north, were focal points of the most scientific 
ice yachting in the East, but the sport has 
vanished there because ice breakers keep the 
Hudson River open. The center has shifted 
to the north and south Shrewsbury Rivers in 
New Jersey and to Pleasure Bay in the same 
state. In the Middle West there are fewer ice 
boats, but the clubs are better organized. The 
Northwest Ice Yacht Racing Association 
stages championship races every year. 

Primarily, ice yachting is an amateur sport. 
Commodore Weaver of the Red Bank Club is 
a splendid example of the devoted ice-yachter 
and of his competitive spirit. Past his seventy- 
sixth year, he has been an ardent ice con- 
testant since 1872. The Commodore has spent 
virtually all of his adult life striving to win 
the Ice Yacht Challenge Pennant of America. 
Up to date it has remained with the Hudson 
River boats, although the Shrewsbury River 
craft have finished a close second many times, 
the Commodore’s boat having just failed to 
grasp it on several occasions. At seventy-six, 
he still hopes to sail the winning boat. 





Waee the most elaborate speed yachts, 
constructed with selected lumber, sails, 
and fittings, may cost as much as $1,200 to 
$1,800, the expense of building an ordinarily 
good ice boat is moderate. Any man with fair 
skill in the use of tools can build one, though 
of course specialized knowledge is required to 
design a pennant winner. The art of sailing an 
ice yacht, however, is not so easily acquired. 
Piloting a craft at high speed along a river 
scarcely a mile wide demands the utmost 
skill, and yet so well does an expert have his 


| craft under control that he can, as a rule, 


round a stake within six inches of it. It is not 
quite true that any one who can sail an ordi- 
nary sailboat can sail an ice yacht. To know 
just when to jib or go about in an ice yacht and 


| get the most speed and distance out of her 
| takes practice. Because there is less resistance 


to turning on the ice than in the water, an ice 
yacht spins about much more easily. Hence 


| the shape of the sail tends rather toward 
| height than width. For the same reason, the 





sail is kept close-hauled. If the sailor lets go his 
sheet and allows his boom to swing out sailing 
before the wind, as he would in a sailboat, he 
will find himself spinning about in circles. 
Also, if he tries to go about too rapidly he will 
spin around with a jerk and likely be thrown 
from his cockpit. 


UT the ice yacht is withal an extraordinarily 

safe affair. Elderly men who have fol- 
lowed the sport all of their lives say there is 
little danger. Few are ever seriously hurt. 
One may have a bit of skin scraped off by 
being thrown out on rough ice, or may suffer 
a few bruises, but there Are few instances of 


| broken arms or legs on record. 


The only situation that causes real anxiety 
is that of an ice boat runaway at a race. Ina 
sudden flaw of the wind the crew may be 
thrown out and the yacht left without a 
master. The craft darts hither and yon on the 
ice, and woe to any one who gets in the way 
of it! And it’s hard to catch. Occasionally, 
before it can be controlled it smashes up several 
other boats and knocks over a dozen people. 

Ice yachts have undergone a marked evolu- 
‘tion in design since their origin in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. The original scudder was a big, 
shallow box mounted on four rigid runners. An 
ordinary mast and sail were used, and a pike 
pole for steering. Later the aft runners were 
mounted on pivots and used for steering, but 
they were unhandy and cumbersome. Then 
some inspired designer reduced the two steer- 
ing runners to one, a vast improvement. The 
first runners were made of skates, and some of 





Sailing Faster Than the Wind 


(Continued from page 32) 


hoop iron, but these were supplanted by spe- 
cially constructed soft castiron runners, 
After a time the four-runner box boats were 
succeeded by triangular-shaped affairs of 
skeleton construction. 

The improved design of the modern yacht 
involves a groundwork of two pieces—a 
center timber and a crosswise runner plank, 
The center timber, on which the mast is 
stepped, runs fore and aft, its forward part 
constituting the bowsprit and its after part 
holding the box for the helmsman. The 
runner plank tapers toward the ends, on which 
the runners are placed. The center timber 
rests upon the middle of the runner plank at 
right angles, and is attached to it by a gam- 
mon iron. Stays secured by turnbuckles 
lead from the ends of the center plant to the 
runner plank. The mast is secured by shrouds 
leading down on each side to the runner plank, 
and by a forestay leading to the outer end of 
the center timber. The yacht rides on the 
runners and the rudder, the latter extending 
down from the helmsman’s box on the after 
part of the center timber. 


(THE first yacht of this type on record was 
constructed on the Hudson River by 
Edward Southwick of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 
1833, although he made runners of ordinary 
skates. From that time on improvements 
were made steadily. The Icicle, the largest ice 
yacht ever constructed, was built in 1869 
by John A. Roosevelt of the Poughkeepsie 
club. It was sixty-eight feet long and carried 
1,070 square feet of sail. At present most ice 
yachts carry about three-hundred and fifty 
square feet of sail. 

After the Civil War scientific principles 
were embodied in ice boat construction, and in 
1879 the Robert Scott, built by Herman Relyea, 
the pilot of a river steamer, defeated the 
Icicle, which carried twice as much sail. An 
important improvement lay in stepping the 
mast forward of the intersection of runner 
plank and keel, thereby making the center of 
sail effort agree with the center of hull balance. 
Thereafter the tendency was toward smaller 
yachts, because they were easier to handle 
and did not require as thick ice. 


ANOTHER addition to efficiency of design 
was the discovery of how important wind 
resistance is in slowing down the speed of a 
craft. As a consequence side bars on runner 
planks and rope rigging were replaced by wire, 
reducing resistance considerably. When the 
larger boats of the early days were sailed a 
crew of five or more was required. One man 
usually clung to the shrouds at each end of the 
runner plank, while another shifted from one 
side to the other as his weight was required 
to hold down the windward runner. Even 
then the pressure on the yacht would often 
lift the windward runner with its burden of 
two men high above the ice. 

In the actual construction of an ice yacht, 
the essential points are to make the boat light 
and strong, with a runner plank of considerable 
elasticity and a sail area proportional to the 
size of the boat. Some owners carry two sets 
of runners—a sharp V-shaped set for skim- 
ming over hard ice, and another more or less 
dull set for use on soft ice. The canvas should 
be as light as possible. 

Ice yachting promises to become an increas- 
ingly popular sport in America. There is a 
movement afoot to combine the clubs through- 
out the East into an Eastern States Racing 
Association for the holding of annual cham- 
pionship races. The boatmen of the Shrewsbury, 
and other sections where the sport flourishes, 
say they will be glad to help and advise all 
who are interested in their hobby. And the 
chances are they will be kept busy. 
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A Revolution in Plumbing 
(Continued from page 72) 
for it can be drawn through walls and parti- 


tions without damaging them or tearing up 
the floors to any great extent. Other advan- 


| tages of copper tubing are its resistance to 


corrosion and its ability to swell without 
cracking in the event of a freeze. 

While supply pipes are always filled with 
water under pressure, there is no pressure in 
the waste pipes. They are so placed that they 
empty themselves immediately; consequently 
they can be made of any material that is 
permanently tight. To prevent sewer gas 
from seeping in through the waste outlets, 
each fixture is provided with what is known 
as a trap—a pipe or fitting so formed that it 
retains a small quantity of water that seals the 
passage. A connection to an air vent in the 
roof is required to keep the trap properly filled; 
otherwise the water will be sucked out by the 
partial vacuum formed in the waste pipe as a 
result of the downward rush of water. 


wees the quality of fixtures somewhat 
determines the cost of a plumbing system, 


' the price is affected even more by the design 


| and layout, and by the labor required. If, for 


instance, there are bathrooms at both ends of a 
house and the kitchen is in the center, each 
must be provided with its own waste and 
supply lines; but while the water supply pipes 
can be carried anywhere, the waste pipes must 
rise vertically from the cellar. Much material 
will thus be required, with a corresponding 
charge for labor. By putting the two bath- 
rooms side by side above the kitchen, one line 
of waste and water pipes will serve for all three, 
and costs will be greatly reduced. Thus 
economy in a plumbing system demands that 
all runs of pipe be short and direct. 

Because of present-day shortage of help 
and the development of the neighborhood 
laundry, home laundry equipment is not so 


| prevalent as it was a few years ago. Many of 


| the new houses have but one laundry tub, 





| which is combined with the kitchen sink. 


This is a deep compartment at one side that 


| can be covered with a metal plate that serves 
| as adrain board. In another form the kitchen 
| sink is combined with an electric dishwasher. 


This machine is not only practical but a marked 
saver of labor, for at the end of the washing 
the dishes are so hot that they dry by them- 
selves and do not need wiping. 


| N2 PLUMBING system is complete with- 





out an ample supply of hot water, and the 


| favorite source is an automatically heated stor- 


age tank. The usual fuel is gas, with coal or 
kerosene oil as alternatives. During the cold 
season the steam or heating plant can do the 
work, a small cylinder being attached to the 
outside of the furnace and so connected that it 
is filled with hot water from within. It con- 
tains a coil of copper pipe connected to the 
storage tank, and the circulation established 
will provide all the hot water needed. With 


| an oil-burning heater this plan can be used 


| the year around, a device attached to the 
| heater preventing it from reaching a tempera- 
| ture that would warm the radiators, but which 





is sufficient to supply hot water. So little oil 
is consumed that the cost is negligible. 

A plumbing system that is poorly designed 
or installed is considered to be so great a 
menace to health that progressive communities 
are adopting codes specifying the designs, 
materials, and methods that are considered 
safe. In districts that have not taken such 
action, safety can be assured by following the 
rules which are laid down in a pamphlet issued 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce under the title of Recommended Mini- 
mum Requirements for Plumbing. This set of 
rules can be obtained for thirty-five cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Here’s a wonderful way 
to get it 

Our beautifully illustrated book 

tells how. It tells all about our 


new methods of art decoration, art treat- 
ment and how anybody can learn without 1 
previous training or experience. It contains 
page after page of handsome color illustra- 
tions of what you can make and sell. You 
can make good money and this book is 
REE?" system is amazingly easy 
to learn and the profits are larger 

than in almost any other business. You can 
roduce beautiful finished art objects almost 
rom the beginning. You don’t have to know 
how to draw or have any experience. Begin 
making money now. All supplies are sent 
by us with the instructions and many have 
made $25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work for their 
own amusement—Either way, pleasure 
or profit, it’s the most delig’ tful home 
work you can imagine. Write Now 
for your copy of this valuable 
book; it’s FREE. 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 51-B 
Adrian, Mich. 
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FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 
Dept. 51-B, Adrian, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send me free book and complete 
plan for making money. 


























The Real Estate Educator 


A most comprehensive yet concise arrange- 
ment of useful facts about buying, selling, 
leasing and sub-letting of Real Estate, con- 
tracting, for erection or repairs, mortgaging, 
transferring, insuring, etc. ‘ 
256 34 Price $2.00, postpaid. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
381 Fourth Avenue ’ New York, N. Y. 





The New Croft Library of 
Practical Electricity 


7 volumes, 3000 pages, 2100 illustrations 


cheap. P 
anywhere—cities, 
QUICK SUCCESS POSSIBLE towns, villages, 
a little retail store;or, begin of hones tds tea aan 
EXCEPTIONAL (,2::,.) PROFITS Sseoeus.'s 
$4,000 - 


California man. New 


nothing but first-hand facts 


one man alone gain t 






A combined home-study course and refer- 
ence library of master electrical practice 


« 
ae 





This newly revised and enlarged Library gives you 
drawn from actual 
electrical work as given by experienced experts. 
Right from the start you can apply this knowledge 
to your work and studies, and prepare yourself for 
a bigger job and better pay. Not in a lifetime could 

e extensive material that 


Revel of Michigan wrote: “ 2 
wrote: “My sales 2 ow we '° forse py ae 9 | — By 
. Supply spending a little time each day on the you can, 
WE START You In BUSINESS machies nreliormulas in a short time, attain a practical working knowledge 
WRITE FOR’ K OF FACTS” of the entire field of modern electrical practice. 
— —it’s free, contains success TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 





their of business, 
how to start, 






No Money Down—Small Monthly Payments 









l Free Examination Coupon 


: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
= 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Vcriwe 518 Pr peeem 
You may send me the seven volumes of the New Croft Library of 
Practical Electricity for 10 my free examination. I agree to return 
books, postpaid, in ten xe or remit $1.50 then and $2.00 « 


AVERAGING snonth until the special peice of 619.50 has been paid. 


$3000°° 


PROFIT FOR 3 
SUMMER MONTHS 


BID, v.drn nnn sedcnccsecvenéccoedasewecaceses 


Home Address... .. ‘ 
ER NABOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


City and State... 


| Position .. 


| i PERRIN, 5 56.5. 5600 cccccrccsconseoeseceowsens 
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Practical Experience 


Is (All That Counts 


















To learn flying, you must 
actually fly. To learn avia- 
tion mechanics, you must 
actually work on planes 
and motors. In Universal 
Aviation Schools you get 
the practical training that 
counts as well as the theo- 
retical instruction. Uni- 
versal flight and ground 
courses are probably the 
strictest in the country. 
But they teach you what 
you need to know. 







Universal Training Is 
Exceptionally Thorough 

















When you complete a 
Universal flying, mechan- 
ic’sorweldingcourse,you 
areimmediately placedin 
a position to put yourself 
onamoney-making basis. 
Universal graduates are 
, making good on highly 
paid jobs all over the 
United States. Theirthor- 
mm) ough training prepared 
them to grasp big oppor- 
tunities when offered. 





Prepare Now for Next 
Spring’s Opportunities 















Year around training is 
availablein Universal Av- 
iation Schools. Start your 
training at once and be- 
come a full-fledged li- 
censed pilotin the Spring. 
Or begin your ground 
school training now and 
be ready to step into this 
fast growing industry 
early in the year. Take 
the first step toward get- 
tingintoaviationby maile- | 
ing the coupon below. 
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Clip the Coupon 


Inspect your nearest Universal School. Or, 
if not convenient, mail coupon for the 
picture story of Universal Schools as ac- 
curately given in the book, “Aviation — 
What It Means To You.”” Your copy, sent 
free if you clip the coupon, fill in and mail. 


Universal 
Aviation Schools 


Universal Flying School . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Universal Flying School . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Universal Flying School . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying School « Memphis, Tenn. 
Universal Flying School . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Porterfield Flying School, Kansas City, Kansas 


A Division of The Aviation Corporation 


Universal Schools inspected and rated by 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 





=5] Universal Aviation Schools 
~* Suite 1046-55 Boatmen’s Bk. Bldg. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me at once your free book, ‘‘Aviation 
—What It Means To You."’ I am interested in: 
OOFlying Course DAviation Mechanic's Course 
OBusiness Course DExtension Course 
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Shall Speed Laws Be Abolished? 


(Continued from page 21) 


for the country as a whole, the increase was 
twenty-nine percent over 1924. The difference 
is largely explained by the rising figures for 


| fatalities in the rural areas.” 








A secondary aspect of the situation revealed 
by Dr. Dublin was that speeding is primarily 
an indulgence of the younger and more ad- 
venturous generation of motorists. His figures 
for New York State showed that fifteen percent 
of the junior operators who became involved 
in automobile accidents caused a death, while 
of the more experienced drivers thus involved 
only three percent caused a fatality. 

On the basis of these facts, the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles has severely restricted the 
licensing of junior operators in all sections of 
New York State. As a result, the number of 
deaths from accidents in which junior operators 
figured has been reduced from fifteen to seven 
percent. An analysis of these accidents shows, 
incidentally, that reckless driving or speeding 
was present in virtually every case. 


‘THE insurance expert’s facts and figures 
demonstrate conclusively that no solution 
of the speed problem is possible without taking 
the safety question into account. 

Much can be learned, in this connection, 
from the experience of older forms of trans- 
portation which have grappled with the same 
double problem. To find out how the railroads 
consider the problem of speed in relation to 
safety, and whether railroad ideas might 


| profitably be woven into a solution of the 
| automobile speed problem, we consulted J. J. 





Pelley, President of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co. This executive made 
the following significant statement: 

“While the principal factors in satisfactory 
passenger transportation are safety, comfort, 
regularity, and speed, the safety and comfort of 
passengers and regularity of service cannot at 
any time be subordinated to a desire for speed.” 

Railroad speeds, he told us, have not been 
increased materially for the last thirty years. 
Recent emphasis on the effort to hold and re- 
capture dwindling passenger revenues has in- 
cluded speeding up of the service. 

The railroads have spent millions of dollars 
on such improvements as heavier rail, stone 
ballasting, changes in alignment, elimination of 
curves, more and longer passing tracks, and 
new systems of signaling, including automatic 
train stops. They have bought new, heavier, 
and improved equipment, permitting more ex- 
tensive operation of all-steel passenger cars. 
In some instances these innovations have re- 
sulted in faster schedules without sacrifice of 
comfort or safety. In addition, a number of 
railroads have organized subsidiary bus lines 
which sometimes replace train service and 
eliminate stops at smaller stations. Every stop 
eliminated means faster schedules without an 
increase in operating hazards. 


“ & T THIS time, however,” continued Pelley, 

“it is impossible to foretell accurately 
how far the move for greater speeds will be 
carried on the railroads. I believe it is safe to 
predict that no revolutionary changes will be 
made in the near future, since it is well estab- 
lished that unless conditions are ideal speeds 
greater than sixty-five or seventy miles an 
hour are not comfortable. 

“But it must be borne in mind that any 
measure of speed of trains with safety is possi- 
ble only because railroad traffic is controlled, 
codrdinated, and directed by skilled and ex- 
perienced engineers and other personnel 
operating under definite, comprehensive, and 
uniform rules. That personnel is greatly aided 
by modern signaling and a multitude of other 
mechanical devices which to a large extent 
remove the danger of failure in the human 
element.” 


There is the rub so far as automobile speeds 
are concerned. If the railroads, with the finest 
and latest equipment obtainable, operating on 
exclusive right-of-ways over perfectly level, 
smooth, steel rails, find that they cannot 
operate trains at speeds of seventy or even 
sixty-five miles an hour so that they will be 
comfortable to passengers and give a reasonable 
guarantee of safety, how can higher speeds 
than that become common for automobile 
touring? The only factor that would make 
them possible would be highways of the type 
suggested by President Williams of the Marmon 
Company. But these would, in effect, amount 
to practically smoothly paved “railroad” 
right-of-ways. In fact, this element of im- 
proved roads recurs in every discussion of the 
auto speed problem. 

The first plank, then, in PopuLtar ScrENCcE 
MOonTHLY’s Speed-with-Safety Platform is: 


ORE roads, wider roads, smoother roads, 
and safer roads. On that point, we feel 
sure, there can be no argument. Almost every 
motorist must agree with the leaders in the 
auto industry that the speed laws as now writ- 
ten and occasionally enforced accomplish next 
to nothing. The trouble is not that there are 
such laws, but that the speeds they provide 
always are set according to some arbitrary 
limit which hardly ever takes actual road 
conditions into consideration. Therefore, as 
point number two in our plan, we propose the 
abolition of the speed laws as now written. In 
place of these laws exhaustive tests should be 
made, followed by the posting of all roads with 
the speed at which traffic must travel. At the 
beginning of a long, straight stretch without 
intersecting roads, for example, a sign should 
be posted specifying whatever rate high-speed 
tests have shown to be safe. This might con- 
ceivably be forty, fifty, sixty or even 100 miles 
per hour. At the end of the straight stretch 
there should be another sign with another 
posted speed found suitable for the curving 
grade at the end of the straight stretch, and so 
on. By posting the highways, as suggested, 
with scientifically figured speeds, motorists 
would not be tempted to exceed the limit as 
now. 

As pointed out by President Miller, of the 
Willys-Overland Company, speaking from the 
point of view of the automobile manufacturer, 
and by Dr. Dublin, representing the insurance 
business, passing cars is one fruitful source of 
accident. Thus we propose, as point number 
three, that cars be prohibited to pass each 
other or even to attempt to do so when pro- 
ceeding in the same direction. 


HERE would be no chance to enforce this 

provision, of course, if cars were allowed to 
go at any speed desired below the maximum 
posted speed for the particular stretch of road. 
Hence, point number four would make it 
illegal for any car to operate on the road at less 
than the posted speed. Obviously, if the car 
ahead is traveling at the legal speed limit and 
that limit is known to be just as high as safety 
will permit, there is no incentive to pass the car 
in front. 

This suggestion, by the way, is not as novel 
as it may seem. A motorist who, for instance, 
attempts to drive from New York City to New 
Haven, Conn., on the morning of the day of a 
big football game at Yale, will find himself in- 
structed—often none too gently—to “keep 
moving.” Likewise, anyone trying to saunter 
in his car up or down Fifth Avenue, in New 
York City, during the rush hours, is likely to 
become the unhappy recipient of a ticket for 
blocking traffic. 

Point number five of our proposed scheme is 
the logical complement of points three and four 
and is, moreover, (Continued on page 148} 
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Shall Speed Laws 
Be Abolished? 


(Continued from page 144) 


scientifically justified. It is a recommendation 
to regulate the distance between cars in ac- 
cordance with the speed at which they are 
traveling. 

In this connection, too, scientific tests should 
be made to determine just how far apart cars 
should travel for maximum safety consistent 
with a reasonable use of the road at various 
speeds. The prescribed distance between cars 
should be posted along with the speed, and 
would naturally change with each change in the 
speed rate. Every car would be compelled to 
maintain the legal distance between itself and 
the car ahead—no more, no less. 

Finally, point number six is based upon plain 
common sense. Every car in use on the road, 
regardless of whether it is two weeks or ten 
years old, should be carefully inspected by 
someone who knows his business at stated 
intervals to make sure that it is in proper 
mechanical condition. 

We are convinced that the foregoing plan, if 
carried out, would greatly increase the average 
motoring speed over any given route, largely 
eliminate all of the prevalent sources of accident, 
and rid motoring of its most annoying features. 

It would curb the road hog, either train or 
rule out the dawdling incompetent, and afford 
the sane and reasonably experienced driver the 
legitimate privilege of traveling as fast as 
safety scientifically permits. 

It would, in brief, restore the joys of the 


' highway to all those who are entitled to them. 








Kill Insect Pests with 
Short Wave Radio 


| Oe ES, cockroaches and orchard insect pests 
killed by radio is a new marvel announced 
by the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick, N. J. Recently 
Dr. Thomas J. Headlee, entomologist of the 
station, demonstrated how insects placed in 
a glass tube and exposed to powerful radio 
waves from a high-frequency transmitter, 
died in a few moments. The short waves, of 
twenty-four meters wavelength generated 
heat within the bodies of the insects and killed 
them. The experimenters say that eventually 
radio may be used to fight insects in orchard 
and field—and perhaps in the home, too, to 
slay flies and other pests. 

That such experiments have already been 
made elsewhere was recently revealed when 
the Federal Radio Commission ordered a 
hearing to determine whether “radio bug- 
killers” operated by a Seattle, Wash., cor- 
poration created static and interfered with 
broadcasting reception. Seven-thousand-watt 
transmitters with which this concern claimed 
success in eradicating fruit insects at Cash- 
mere, Wash., and elsewhere, have been ruled 
by the commission to come under regulations 
for broadcasting stations. 





Search for Inca Gold 


NCA gold, believed to have been hidden for 
nearly four centuries, is being sought in a 
high pass of the Andes Mountains, just north 
of Pery, as the result of a recent accidental 
find by a party of prospectors. A cave con- 
taining ancient skeletons and an Inca idol, 
symbolic of the sun, suggested that the region 
may contain the fabled gold and _ jewels, 
valued at $15,000,000, which were collected to 
ransom the last Inca king of Peru, Atahualpa, 
from the Spanish conqueror, Pizarro. The 
king was strangled by the conquistadors and 
the Incas are said to have hidden the collected 
gold and jewels ina mountain cavern. Near the 
pass where the cave was discovered, the Inca 
warriors fought one of their greatest battles 
four and a half centuries ago. 
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Here’s the 
Answer 


to every question about the principles, 
methods, or apparatus of radio trans- 
mitting and receiving. A complete 
course in radio operation in a single 
volume. 


THE 
RADIO 
MANUAL 


A New Edition 


Complete new chapters on aircraft radio equip- 
ment; Practical Television and Radiomovies with 
instructions for building a complete outfit; radi 

interference; 100% modulation; latest equipment 
of the Western Electric Co.; the Marconi Auto- 
Alarm System; and many other developments of 
the past year. All this information is added in the 
new edition and, besides, the entire book has been 
brought right up to date with much new material. 
The Radio Manual continues to be the one complete 
and up-to-the-minute handbook covering the entire 


radio field. 
A Handbook 


for 
Students 
Amateurs 
Operators 
Inspectors 


20 big chapters 
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Electricity and Mag- 
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Batteries and Charg- 
ing Circuits; The 
- Vacfum Tube; Cir- 
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Kisii, Transmitters; Modulating Sys- 
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= Wave-meters; Piezo-Electric 
Oscillators; Wave Traps; Ma- 
— rine Vacuum Tube Transmit- 
ters; Radio Broadcasting Equipment; Arc Trans- 
mitters; Spark Transmitters; Commercial Radio 
Receivers; Marconi Auto-Alarm; Radio Beacons 
and Direction Finders; Aircraft Radio Equipment; 
Practical Television and Radiomovies; Eliminating 
Radio Interference; Radio Laws and Regulations; 
Handling and Abstracting Traffic. 
An immense amount of information never before 
available including detailed descriptions of stand- 
ard equipment is presented. 


Prepared by Official 
Examining Officer 


The author, G. E. Sterling, is Radio Inspector 
and Examining Officer, Radio Division, . * 
Dept. of Commerce. The book has been edited 
in detail by Robert S. Kruse, for five years 
Technical Editor of QST, the Magazine of the 
American Radio Relay League. Many other ex- 
perts assisted them. 


Free Examination 


The new edition of ‘‘The Radio Manual" had just been 
ublished. Nearly 900 es. 369 illustrations. Bound in 
‘lexible Fabrikoid. e coupon brings the volume for 

free examination. If you do not agree that it is the best 
Radio book you have seen, return it and owe nothing. 
If you keep it, send the price of $6.00 within ten days. 


Order on This Coupon 
ter wT 


| D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., | 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me the Revised edition of THE RADIO 
MANUAL for examination. Within ten days after 












] receipt I will either return the volume or send you 

i $6.00, the price in full. P.S.M. 2-30 \ 
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1930 ATLAS 


Given to readers of PopriaR SCIENCE 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority’ 


A Complete Reference Library in Diction- 
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wholefamily tocollege."’ Tohaveit inthe officeis 
to supply the answers to countless daily 
questions. 


The Universal Question Answerer 
To solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will find 
the answer intheNEW INTERNATIONAL It 
is accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


is the1930‘‘New Reference 
The Atlas Atlas of the World,”’ con- 


taining 180 pages. Maps are beautifully printed 
in colors and include recent changes in bound- 
aries, airway maps, and latest census figures, 
all handsomely bound in cloth, size 9%x 
12% inches. 


Mail this Coupon for Information 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Home Office Dept. S., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free of all obligs ation or expense 
complete information including ‘125 Inter- 
esting Questions’’ with References to their 
answers; striking ‘‘Facsimile Color Plate” of the 
new bindings with terms of your Atlas offer on 
Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
to PopuLar ScIENCcE readers. 
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Back of the Month’s News 


(Continued from page 51) 





Dr. Hibben also studied autumnal colors of 
foliage with the same instrument. 

While this expert was finding the way the 
colors were blended, others have been tracking 
down the source of the colors themselves. 

Copper and iron, pigments and optical illu- 
sions—these are the stuff from which birds get 
their brilliant plumage and buttertlies and 
flowers their rainbow tints. Many an African 
bird literally carries a coat of metal on its 
back. And the blue of the familiar bluebird is 
an illusion, for the bird is really orange. 

Chemists have succeeded in analyzing very 
few of Nature’s colors. It takes so little pig- 
ment to color a bird, for instance, that by the 
time they have removed the impurities from 
the color there is little left to analyze. But 
they have been able to extract metallic copper 
from turacin, the reddish-purple color of such 
African birds as the Touracoes and the Cape 
lory. These birds fade to a pale pink in the 
rain, but their color returns when they dry. 
The only green pigment known to exist in bird 
feathers, found in the plantain eaters, contains 
iron. 

In the vegetable world, a pigment that has 
been isolated, crystallized, and purified is caro- 
tin, the carbohydrate substance largely re- 
sponsible for the yellow colors of autumn foli- 
age. They have found that the familiar green 
substance, chlorophyll, that gives foliage its 
summer tints probably turns red in the fall be- 
cause of alcohols produced by fermentation, 
perhaps much as alcohol colors a drunkard’s 
nose. Most of Nature’s pigment colors are 
traced to “lipochomes”’ or fatlike substances 
producing red, yellow, or greenish hues, and 
“melanin” pigments giving darker tones such 
as black, brown, and gray. 


But some of Nature’s most striking colors | 


are not due to pigment alone. They are real 
optical illusions. Thus the bluebird owes its 
color to an orange or brownish pigment in the 
feathers, plus a surface layer of colorless trans- 
parent cells that act like glass prisms and give 
by diffraction an outward appearance of blue. 
Most birds with green plumage derive the col- 
oring from yellow, orange, or grayish pigment 
with a coating of the same refracting bodies. 


Beer 5,000 Years Old 


HAT sort of beer the Pharaohs drank, 
whether it was light like Pilsener or dark 
like Miinchner, has been determined precisely 
by Prof. Johannes Gruess of Berlin. Taking to 








his laboratory a consignment of Egyptian jugs | 
and bottles dating as far back as 1,700 years be- | 
fore King Tut, sent by H. E. Winlock of the | 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City, Pro- | 


fessor Gruess subjected them to severe analy- 
sis. The jugs were found in tombs, and origi- 


nally held liquors supposed to speed the kings | 
on their journey to Paradise. The liquor had | 


long since evaporated, and nothing was left in 
the bottles except dried yeast deposits. An ex- 
pert in yeasts, Professor Gruess was able to 
determine the special kind of beer which the 
bottles held from the starch grains mixed with 
the yeast deposits. If the Pharaoh was ad- 
dicted to wine, it could be told from the pres- 
ence of acid crystals i in the bottle. 

Apparently the Egyptian brewers and wine- 
makers were not bothered by excessive cleanli- 
ness, and did not strain their water. Twigs, 
leaf fragments, water weeds, the wings and legs 
of insects, and even desert dust—all were dis- 


covered by Professor Gruess along with the | 





other ingredients cf the jugs. But they were | 


careful about their yeast, the professor claims, 


for their cultures have kept pure through 


thousands of years. 


The professor’s analysis failed to find evi- | 


dence of the use of distilled liquors among the 
Egyptians. 
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Meeting Emergencies 
in the Air 


(Continued from page 48) 


cool before reaching the ground, when there is 
likelihood of a crash. 

Only once have I had a motor catch fire. 
That was enough. A new Fokker pursuit ship, 
with a Mercedes motor, had arrived at our 
army field in Macedonia. As test pilot, I tried 
it out. It could zoom like a rocket. I climbed 
it to the ceiling, over 15,000 feet. With the 
motor hot, I came down blimping the engine 
on and off to keep it from fouling up. As I gave 
it one shot of the gun, black clouds of smoke 
suddenly streamed from the engine. The car- 
buretor had ignited. The motor was aflame, 
10,000 feet in the air. 

The first impulse in such an emergency is to 
shut off the engine. The opposite should be 
done. I cut the flow of gas at the tank, slapped 
open the throttle, and dove. In an instant, the 
racing engine had sucked all the gas from the 
carburetor and the fuel line. The rush of wind 
past the plunging machine snuffed out the 
flame. At the end of a thousand-foot drop, I 
leveled off. Cautiously, I opened the fuel line. 
The motor caught hold, sputtered, roared. 
The fire was out; the danger over. 


| SOME cases, it is better to side-slip than 
to dive if the motor ignites. A steep slip 
blows the smoke and flame away from the 
cockpit and keeps the machine itself from 
catching fire. In a pusher plane, with the 
motor and propeller at the rear, the ship 
should always be dived so the flame streams 
behind away from the wings. If the ship 
itself begins to burn, the pilot should “bail 
out” with a parachute at once. 

One of the first questions asked of new 
members of the mythical “Caterpillar Club”, 
made up of those who have saved their lives by 
trusting to the silk of parachutes, is whether 
they brought their rings down with them. 
When the parachute ring is jerked, it brings 
with it a wire and pins, allowing the pack to 
open and the ’chute to blossom. Usually, in 
the excitement, the jumper drops the ring 
somewhere between the ship and the ground. 
A jumper who has the presence of mind to 
hang on to his ring if considered an “ace 
Caterpillar.” To a certain extent, a parachute 
can be guided during the drop by pulling the 
ropes on the side to which you want it to 
swing. I once saw a jumper miss a tall chim- 
ney by clever “climbing of the ropes.” But 
luck was against him. He landed right in a 
thorn tree. 


URING the war, we had no parachutes. 
We stuck to the ships. Sometimes they 
would stagger back from over the lines half 
shot to pieces. We would set them down as 
gingerly as though they were egg crates. We 
were afraid they would fall apart. Once I 
came down with two struts dangling and a hole 
in one wing big enough to stick my head through. 
In ordinary flying, a pilot rarely meets the 
emergency of a hole in his wing. But in severe 
hailstorms the fabric may be torn. To bring a 
ship through such a crisis, throttle down to the 
lowest flying speed and “drag” the injured 
wing. That is, fly with that wing low. In this 
position, it lifts less than the other wing and 
the strain on it is reduced. If the hole is so 
large that it cuts down the lift of the wing, 
tipping the plane to that side, the ship must 
be put in a spiral with the damaged wing at 
the outside. Here, it travels faster than the 
inside wing, its lift per square foot is increased, 
and the support of the two wings is equalized. 
If an elevator control wire breaks in the air, 
a pilot can sometimes govern the up and down 
movement of his machine by means of the 
throttle. When a motor is speeded up, it tends 
to lift the nose of the plane slightly. When 
it is slowed down, it depresses the nose. 
The other day, a (Continued on page 148) 
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Road To Bigger Things.”’ Learn 
how former Federal School gradu- 
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Illustrating. 

Opportunities in drawing have 
never been better. The Federal 
Course includes illustrating, car- 
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Amazing Invention 
Revolutionizes 
having! 


HINK of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a year from 


the same blade. That's what KRISS KROSS 
is doing for American shavers everywhere! 

This amazing invention marks such a radical ad- 
vance in shaving comfort and economy that it de- 
serves to be called much more than a stropper. 
Rather it is a blade rejuvenator. Makes hundreds 
= meen, quick shaves blossom where only one grew 

ore 

KRISS KROSS strops your blade (any make), on 
the diagonal just like a master barber. Pressure 
decreases automatically. Nickel jig flies up to notify 
you when your blade is, ready, with the keenest 
cutting edge that steel can take! 


Sensational Offer 


And now for my surprising offer. S 


To introduce KRISS KROSS to 
those who have not yet seen it, 
1 am giving with it Free a new 
kind of razor. Possesses remark- 
able features. Instantly adjust- 
able to any shaving position. A DAY 
t Make big money as a 
T-shape, (2) straight (old style), KRISS KROSS 3 
(3) or diagonal (new way). Gives resentative. 
a sliding instead of pulling Kellogg made $200 in 
stroke. Simply zips right 7 days. H. King 


flip of the finger makes it (1 
through the toughest crop of earned $66 in one 


whiskers and leaves your face day. 

satin-smooth and cool. Made of Spare-time workers, 
rustless metal. All one connect- office and_ factory 
ed piece—nothing to assemble men make $5-$10 ex- 


or screw up. Comes with 5 tra in a day just 


special-process blades and is en- showing KRISS 
tirely unlike anything you ever KROSS to friends. 
saw before! Mail coupon now Check bottom of cou- 








while this special offer is still 


pon and mail at once! 
good, 


KRISS KROSS 


KRISS KROSS Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Mechanical Stroppers 


Dept. B-244, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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KRISS KROSS CORP., Dept. B-244 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me illustrat- 
ed description and full details of your special in- 
troductory offer on KRISS KROSS super strop- 
per and FREE 3-way razor. 





Name.. 


Address... 


( ) Check here if interested in making money i 
as authorized KRISS KROSS representative. ' 
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Meeting Emergencies 
in the Air 
(Continued from page 147) 


man from the Middle West came to Curtiss 
Field. He wanted a pilot to fly him low over 
New York and point out places of interest. 
He was surprised no one would go. 


again. I had just learned to fly. I decided to 


| give Sofia, my home city in Bulgaria, the thrill 


of its life. I skimmed only a few feet above the 
houses with my motor roaring. I circled the 
market square lower than the tops of the 
buildings. 
of that engine. When I landed at the flying 
field, one of the mechanics noticed gasoline 
dripping from a connection in the fuel line. 
He touched the connection and it broke in 
two. Throughout the flight it had been hang- 
ing, ready to break at the slightest strain. A 


It is | 
sixteen years since I flew over a city. Never | 


My life hung on the steady drone | 


forced landing low over a city leaves but one | 


desperate chance. That is to pick out the 


largest roof, set down the ship, and slap it up | 


against a chimney. This may 
momentum and keep it from plunging over the 
edge of the roof. 


USED to know a “‘dizzy”’ flyer who would 

come down for a landing with his ancient 
“Jenny” biplane upside down. At the south 
side of Curtiss Field, near the water towers, 
he would roll her on her back and sail half 
across the field hanging head downward. 
When less than a hundred feet from the ground, 
he would flip the crate over ‘‘on its feet”’ and 
make a three-point landing. But once he 
didn’t. His decrepit kindling wood ship 
landed right on top of two brand-new cabin 
planes. It scrambled them both. 

While there is little excuse for stunt flying 
at low altitudes, above 1,500 feet it should be 
part of every flyer’s training. It gives him 
confidence. It teaches him to bring a ship out 
of a jam. If his plane slips into an unusual 
position in the air, he is not thrown into a 
panic. He knows what to do. 

If a pilot is stunting above 1,500 feet and 
slips into a tail spin, he has time to get the ship 
under control before it strikes the ground. To 
do this, he makes three movements. He shuts 
off the motor, shoves the stick ahead, and 
kicks over the rudder in the direction opposite 
to that in which the ship is turning. Before 
every spin, a plane always gives a definite 
warning. The controls get “sloppy,’’ move 
easily. This indicates the machine is losing 
flying speed and is about to stall. The faster a 
ship flies, the greater the resistance the stick 
offers to being moved. An experienced flyer 
can estimate his air speed accurately by the 
“hardness” or “softness” of his controls. It 
should become second nature for a pilot to 
point down the nose of his ship the instant the 
controls move loosely in the air. 


EING able to stunt probably saved my 

life in one of the strangest aerial duels on 
record. A new aircraft searchlight had been 
installed near our army field. To give the 
operator practice, I was to fly into the beam 
and then try to get out. I was circling around 
in the dark about 3,000 feet up when the 
searchlight below went into action. The beam 
felt along the sky and reached the plane. I 
was banked for a turn. The glare struck me 
full in the face, blinding me. I couldn’t see the 
instrument board. I couldn’t see how I was 
flying. I expected to go into a tail spin any 
moment. I zoomed. The beam followed. I 
dodged, side-slipped. The operator was too 
fast for me. The dazzling illumination seemed 
glued to the ship. Everything was blotted 
out by a glare that rivaled the noonday sun. 
Minute after minute this strange battle went 
on. Finally, in desperation, I came out of a loop 
with a sheer plunge of 900 feet. It might 
have washed off the wings. But it didn’t. I 
fell faster than the (Continued on page 149) 
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Meeting Emergencies 
in the Air 


(Continued from page 148) 


searchlight could be lowered. Once out of the 
blinding light, I streaked for the air field. 
The operator had all the practice he would 
get that night. 

In every loop, you see the horizon pass 
before the nose of the plane three times. As 
the ship zooms upward, the horizon drops 
past the nose. When the machine heads down- 
ward from its inverted position at the top of 
the loop, the opposite horizon flashes past. 
And when the plane comes out of the evolution 
at the bottom, the first horizon appears again. 
If the evolution is incorrectly performed, or if 
the machine has insufficient speed, it may 
hang upside down at the top until the wings 
“mush” down and the nose drops. Once I was 
looping a ship belonging to a friend. He 
weighed fifty pounds more than I, and his 
safety belt was several inches slack for me. 
At the top of the loop, the plane stuck and I 
half-dangled out of the cockpit until the 
nose dropped into the dive. 


HE most difficult and dangerous stunt, one 
that only a handful of dare-devils have per- 
formed, is the outside loop. The machine 
makes a vertical circle with the wheels point- 
ing in toward the center rather than away 
from the center, as in the usual loop. Centri- 
fugal force, instead of holding the pilot in his 
seat, tends to throw him outward as a drop of 
water is hurled from a revolving grindstone. 
Jimmy Doolittle made the first outside loop 
in 1923. Just after the war, in 1919, I attempted 
to make one in a Fokker D7. I had a special 
leather harness to hold me in the cockpit. It 


dive. The Fokker was hurtling down at nearly 
200 miles an hour when I shoved the stick 
ahead. Then everything happened in a split 
second. Water, oil, and gasoline shot from the 
radiator and tanks. 
face, covering my goggles. One leg of the 
leather ‘““X” had worked in toward my neck. 


| I thought it was cutting my head off. Before 


I could brush off my goggles, the ship fell in 
Fokker was half diving, half side-slipping to- 


800 feet from the ground when I got it under 
control. 


1 THE days when wooden propellers were 
the only ones used, broken blades were 
common. Metal “props” have practically 
eliminated that trouble. But a nicked or 
bent blade may cause vibrations severe 
enough to pull loose a motor. If this happens 
in the air, cut everything and land. I once saw 
an accident at an air field that shows how 
quickly a damaged propeller can loosen an 
engine. A student nosed over in landing and 
broke off one blade of his “prop.”” He thought 
he would use the half-propeller to taxi to the 
hangar. Before he could get back to the 
throttle to cut the gun, the uneven pull of the 
damaged screw had torn out the engine. 

To prevent nosing over.and damaging a 
blade in taking off or landing, a pilot should 
study his field. If it is covered with high grass, 
gravel, or mud, offering resistance to a taxiing 
ship, the tail should be kept well down. Ona 
smooth field, the tail should be kept high on 
a take-off run. Otherwise the ship may take 
to the air before it has attained full flying speed. 

I. remember once I was glad to see my 
propeller dig into the ground. It got me out 
of a tight hole—for I was flying a ship that 
couldn’t land. 

This was the way of it. I had flown from 
Buffalo to Long Island. Headwinds had held 
me back. When I arrived over Curtiss Field, 
the wind became a gale. At times it attained a 
velocity of sixty-five (Continued on page 150) 
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I Was Afraid of This 
New Way to Learn Music 


— Until | Found it 


‘D%e* be silly, Mary. You're perfectly foolish 


to believe you can learn to play the piano by 
that method. You are silly to even thin 


about it.” 


That is how my husband felt when I showed him 


an ad telling about a new way to learn music. 


But how I hated to give up my new hope of learning 
to play the piano. Music had always been for me one of 
those dreams that never-come-true. Others could en- 


tertain their friends. But I was a mere listener. 

For a week I resisted the temptation to look 
at the ad again, but finally, half-frightened, I 
wrote to the U. S. School of Music—without 
letting Jack know. 

Imagine my joy when the lessons started and 
I found they were easy as A. B. C. A mere 
child could master them. 

I quickly saw how to blend notes into beauti- 
ful melodies. My progress was so rapid that 
soon I was rendering popular and classic selec- 
tions. For thru this short-cut method, all the 
difficult, tiresome parts of music have been 
eliminated. 


Finally I decided to play for Jack. He was astonished. 
“Why...Why...” he floundered. I simply smiled 
and went on playing. But 





soon, of course, Jack 

insisted that I tell him 

LEARN TO PLAY where I had learned... 
when. .how? Sol told of 

BY NOTE my secret. And what did 

— Lm ‘p> learn- 

. ng the violin! Now our 
Mandolin Saxophone musical evenings are a 
Piano Cello marvelous success and 
Organ Ukulele i —- foots 
o Be w nvitations. Music 
Violin Cornet has given us Popularity. 
Banjo Trombone + pee pee pe on 
F) ousands of successfu! 

or any other instrument students never dreamed 
they had musical ability 











Was Easy As A-B-C 









until it was revealed to them by our “Musical Ability 
Test." You, too, can learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment by note thru this short-cut method. Send now 
for booklet, Music Lessons in Your Own Home,"’ and 
Free Demonstration Lesson. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
82 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. 5. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
82 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Send me your amazing free book, *‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 


Crane, also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does 

not put me under any obligation. 
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New Million Dollar 
CAN OPENER 





No More Stabbing and Hacking! 
Just a Twist-of-the-Wrist Opens 
Square, Round or Oval Cans. 


Brings Fortunes to 
Agents-'6 to ‘12 i. Hour 


Full or Spare Time 


MAGINE a little automatic machine that opens any 

shape can, round, square or oval, in a couple of sec- 
onds at a mere twist of the wrist! Holds the can for you, 
and cuts out the entire top, slick, smooth and clean, 
inside the rim—juices can't spill! No jagged edges to 
shag your fingers. All food pours right out without 
scraping or spooning! No wonder Speedo representatives 
often sell to every house in the block and make up to $12 
an hour! J. Williamson, Wis., made $5 his first hour. 
Mrs. Spain, Kans., made $9 her first afternoon. Duncan, 
Mont., cleaned up $17 his first day. Ornoff, Va., $522 his 


first month. You, too, can make big money with Speedo. 
e 
Write for Demonstrator 
Whether you have ever sold any- 
thing before or not learn the facts FR EE 
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urnish everything including mos 
novel demonstration outfit you ever er 
saw. No experience needed. Not sold in stores. Three 
special selling plans for full-time or part-time workers. 
Act at once and you can test your profits FREE! 
CENTRAL STATES MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. B-843, 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


0 Check here if you only want one for your home } 
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A Bigger Job— 


and Yow’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have tly increased their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 

yment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 

k—‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 


= <= —Find Yourself Through LaSalle! <= = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERS 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 283-R Chicago 
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Handles Like Putty ~ 


At Hardware and Paint Stores ~ 
Tube, 25 cents; 14 lb. can, 35 cents; 1 Ib. can, $1.00 


Facing Metal With Wood 


for Manufacturing and Industry 


a modern development made possible with 


PLASTIC WOOD 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off] 


Plastic Wood is rapidly becoming a product of 
universal use, not only in the home, but for in- 
dustrial purposes of all kinds. A most interest- 
ing application is for insulating metal surfaces 
against heat, cold, and electricity. 


Tests made by an Instructor of Physics of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology show a 
resistivity of 10'* ohm centimeters, 100 times 
greater than mica. 


When applied to metal surfaces in a thin layer, 
Plastic Wood will adhere indefinitely. After 
hardening it can be sanded, polished, painted, 
lacquered, varnished, or stained with oil stain to 
give as high a finish as any natural wood. It is, 
like wood, a non-conductor of heat and cold. 


Tests have been made to prove its weatherproof 
quality when so applied to metal. Metal slabs 
coated with Plastic Wood have for six months 
been treated by submergence under the waters 
of Long Island Sound and by exposure on land 
to sun and rain. In neither case has there been 
weathering or decay of the Plastic Wood, nor 
has it separated from the metal in any way. 


Practical working experiments are now being 
conducted with Plastic Wood for facing metal 
in numerous industries—it is being tested under 
actual sea conditions for decks on metal ships; 
it is being tested for railroad and electric cars; 
it is daily used in aviation for covering metal 
turn buckles; extensively used in automobile 
body manufacture; the possibilities of its use 
with metal furniture are under consideration. 


Manufacturers and others interested in the appli- 
cation of Plastic Wood for facing metal are in- 
vited to communicate with the factory. Plastic 
Wood is made for industrial purposes in oak, 
light mahogany, dark mahogany, gum wood, 
walnut, cedar, ebony and other selected woods, 
and can be supplied in any standard paint colors. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Hardens Into Wood 


Plastic Wood Solvent, 25 cents 


Special Bulk Prices to industrial users on application 
Addison-Leslie Co., Mfrs., 324 Bolivar Street, Canton, Mass. 
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Meeting Emergencies 
in the Air 


(Continued from page 149) 


miles an hour. Trees lashed about, bending 
like bows. In a fleeting glimpse, I caught sight 
of three mechanics struggling to hold a plane 
half sheltered behind a hangar. One ship had 
been caught in the open. The gale had rolled 
it across the field like a tumbleweed. It was 
smashed to kindling. Once my plane was 
carried backward half across the field, hanging 
with racing motor in the teeth of the wind. 
Three times I tried to land. Each time the 
howling gale picked me up like a feather. 
Once the wheels stayed on the ground for 
fifty feet. Then they struck a tiny bump and 
in the winking of an eye I was sixty feet in the 
air. The plane was slapped up and down, to 
right and left. I rocked the stick continually 
to keep the ship level. Sweat ran down my 
face. The gasoline was getting low. A dead 
engine and—well, that would be too bad. 


HE suspense ended suddenly. I tried a 

desperate experiment I had planned for 
just such an emergency. Swinging low, I 
dove into the ground. Because the speed of 
the plane was little more than that of the wind 
against which it was flying, the ship was mov- 
ing slowly in relation to the ground, so it was 
not washed out. The whirling propeller dug 
into the earth. It held like an anchor, keeping 
the ship from being blown into tangled 
wreckage. 

As I have thought it over afterwards, that 
way of meeting that emergency seems the 
right one. Skimming close to the earth and 
then diving head-on means a gambling chance 
to save both ship and pilot. The irony of the 
adventure was that five minutes after I 
crashed, the gale died out completely. 

Flying is simple—until you meet the un- 
expected. It is conquering the unforeseen 
that measures the ability of an airman. 


Here Are Correct Answers to 


Questions on Page 51 


1. The labyrinth and semicircular canals of 
of the internal ear are the balancing instru- 
ments of the human body. They are filled 
with fluid, into which project innumerable 
tiny hairs. As the head is bent these tiny hairs 
are also bent in a corresponding way, and 
nervous impulses are transmitted to the great 
central exchange system, the ganglia, and, in 
turn, impulses are sent to the proper muscles 
to correct the balance. 


2. Sneezing is violent and involuntary ex- 
piration of the air from the nose and throat 
caused by irritation of the nerves ending inside 
the nose or by stimulation of the optic nerve 
by an excessively bright light. Sneezing may 
be a symptom indicating that the victim is 
catching cold, or it may be caused by dust or 


method of clearing out the passages. 


3. The muscles are composed of tiny fibers 
which contract under stimulation from a nerve 
impulse. They become short and fat instead of 
long and thin, and thereby perform useful work. 
A human muscle is essentially a heat engine 
just as is a gasoline motor, but it works in a 
somewhat different way. Instead of directly 
burning hydrocarbons to produce water and 
carbon dioxide as does the gasoline motor, 
the muscle burns glycogen, changing it into 
lactic acid. Whenever the lactic acid content 
of a muscle is increased through exertion until 
it forms one three-hundredths of the total 
weight, the muscle is completely exhausted. 
When the muscles of an athlete reach this con- 
dition the athlete drops to the ground ex- 
hausted. Oxygen is absorbed from the air by 








way of the lungs to (Continued on page 151) 








other foreign body. In either case it is Nature’s | 
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Here Are Correct Answers to 
Questions on Page 51 
(Continued from page 150) 


reconvert the lactic acid to glycogen, and car- 
bon dioxide is given off. The actual mecha- 
nism of muscle contraction is not yet known. 


4. The growth of cartilage and bone is controlled 
by a small gland inside the skull and attached 
to the base of the brain. It is known as the 
pituitary gland. This gland is overdeveloped 
in extremely tall people. 


5. Rheumatism in the human body is akin 
to running out of oil with an automobile. 
Every joint in the bony frame of the human 
body is supplied with a lubricant. This lubri- 
cant is supplied by the cells which form the 
cartilage lining the joints. Normally, the amount 
of lubricant produced corresponds exactly 
to the pressure on the joint and the amount of 
motion it goes through. In the disease called 
rheumatism, the cartilage cells do not break 
down into lubricants as they should, and for 
lack of lubrication the joints become stiff, 
and excessive wear occurs. Bone-building 
cells, in a desperate attempt to correct the 
condition, throw out gnarled outgrowths of 
bone all around the affected joints. 


6. The muscular action of the heart, which 
circulates the blood through the body, goes 
on from birth till death entirely without the 
voluntary control of the brain. The nerve 
impulses which control the heart action— 
speed it up when exercise results in heavy 
demand for blood, and slow it down in sleep— 
are produced by the reflex nerve centers in 
response to nerve impulses sent into these 
centers by the various parts of the body. 


7. When a runner starts a race his heart is 
pumping blood at the normal rate. The sud- 
den action of the muscles in running produces 
large quantities of lactic acid in the muscles 
and the automatic impulses of the nervous 
system effect an immediate speeding up of 
the heart. The effect of this speeding up is 
not felt at once, however, for it takes an ap- 
preciable time for the whole system to get 
tuned up to the higher speed of operation. 
Then comes the point when the heart and lung 
action is approximately fast enough to take 
care of the energy being expended in the body 
and the runner has what is commonly known 
as his “‘second wind.” 


8. A nervous, high-strung person usually is in 
a state bordering on nervous exhaustion. 
Such a person continually uses more nervous 
energy, or rather wastes more nervous energy 
than a person of calm and phlegmatic dis- 
position. Nervous prostration, for instance, 
is not a sign of too much nervous energy. 
It is rather the complete exhaustion of ner- 
vous energy and is caused by overwork, 
mental strain, or some other condition that 
demands more nervous energy than the sys- 
tem normally can produce. 


9. Poisons act in many ways to destroy life. 
Ground glass, for instance, is a poison, but 
its action is purely mechanical. The tiny, 
sharp pieces of glass scrape and cut the lining 
of the stomach and the intestines and so pro- 
duce such a severe inflammation that death 
results. Strong acids and caustic cause death 
by chemical means. They destroy the linings 
of the throat and stomach by precipitating 
them to form certain chemical compounds. A 
large class of poisons act by upsetting the nerv- 
ous system. Some paralyze the nervous centers 
so as to stop the normal automatic nervous 
impulses which cause the organs of the body 
to function. Others so stimulate the nervous 
system that it is thrown entirely out of gear 
and some organ of the body runs away with 
itself like an engine when the governor breaks. 
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ON 
Oe Lumber Industry has 
substituted Tycos Instruments 


“the Sixth Sense of Industry” 
jor quesswork. 


& in every industry where manu- 

factured products are put thru 
heat treating processes the lumber in- 
dustry has substituted the accuracy 
of Jcos Instruments for Guess Work 
in lumber drying—saving the indus- 
tries of America millions of dollars 
annually. 





Vo ices for the Home X 


Office Thermometers—AD 
aid in promoting human efficiency. 
Tycoe Bath Thermometers 

Home Set—Bake Oven Ther- 
mometer, Candy Thermometer, Sugar 
Meter. The secret of accurate results 
in cooking. 

Tyeoe Wall = Thermometers—To 


help you to maintain a temperature 
in your house conducive to good 
health. 


Teos Quality Compasses 

Feos Fever Thermometers 

Tyeos Stor moguide—Forecasts the 
weather twenty-four hours ahead 
with dependable accuracy. 

Tyeos Hygrometer—To enable you 
to keep the humidity of the atmos- 


Kiln drying depends on maintain- 
ing proper drying conditions irrespec- 
tive of weather conditions, and con- 
trolling the drying process and the 


hi i I e correct at all e 
=... final moisture content of the product. 
Tycos for the 
Medical Profession TO MANUFACTURERS 


Tyeos Sphygmomanometer, Record- 

ing Pocket and Office types. 

Tycoe Fever Thermometers. 
Tycos in Aviation 

A full line of Aviation Instruments 


for ships and airports. 
Your dealer will show them to 


If your process is annealing — baking —steam 
cooking — boiler regulation vulcanizing —any- 
where that temperature control is a factor—Zgwlr 
instruments are made to do that very job—in 
many manufacturing processes where heat 
treating is a factor. 

Informative literature will be sent on any type 











ou. Ask us, on a postal, for of instr t on req t or— 
ooklets on any of the above. Our engineers will consult with you on the ap- 
Bulletins on request A plication of Jyeos to your particular problem. 
J 





Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Main Office and Factory: ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. . 
Canadian Plant: Secs Building, Toronto 
SHORT & MASON, Ltd. 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
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cos Temperature Instruments 
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Wherever you drive—whatever 
the oilcompany’s name or brand 
associated with it—any pump 
bearing the Ethyl emblem rep- 
resents quality gasoline of anti- 
knock rating sufficiently high to 
“knock out that “knock”” in cars 
of average compression and 
bring out the additional powerof 
the new high-compression cars. 
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Left—Ty pical refinery scene with 
Ethyl mixing plant in foreground. 
Below—Close-up of Ethyl mixing 
plant. Drums on runway contain 
Ethyl fluid about to be mixed with 
gasoline to form Ethy! Gasoline. 








How Ethyl Fluid ts mixed 
with gasoline 


up toa rigid standard of anti-knock 


NYONE interested in practical 
A chemistry would enjoy a visit 
to one of the plants in which the oil 
companies mix Ethy] fluid contain- 
ing tetraethy! lead with their gaso- 
line to form Ethy! Gasoline. 

What would probably be most 


impressive would be the precision 














with which it is done. Engineers 
from the oil company or from the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation super- 
vise every step of the process. 
First, the base gasoline with which 
Ethyl fluid is to be mixed is tested 
at an Ethyl laboratory. From this 
test, the exact amount of Ethyl 


fluid necessary to bring the gasoline 


quality is determined. An accurate 
measuring device is used at each re- 
finery to insure that this quantity of 
Ethyl] fluid goes into every gallon 
of gasoline. 

Look for the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
New York City. 


cooD 
GASOLINE 


ETHYL 
FLUID 


pls 


The active ingredient now used 
in Ethyl Auid is tetractbyl lead. 
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